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THE RELIGION OF 


WHeEN we seek to understand 
what may be called the spirit of 
any age in matters of religion, it 
is not in the sayings and writings 
of professed theologians and di- 
vines, and still less in the utter- 
ances of religious disputants and 
leaders of parties, that we shall 
most surely discern it, but rather 
in the attitude of mind of thought- 
ful men outside the arena of con- 
troversy—men of letters perhaps, 
but men of diverse interests and 
varied aims, who have no personal 
ends to be served, no wavering 
disciples to conciliate, no law of 
edification to be observed. 

It is true that those who for 
practical purposes are most op- 
posed to one another have fre- 
quently most in common. Times 
of great religious disturbance are 
fruitful in instances of men who 
would have sent one another to 
the stake as the almost necessary 
expression of an equally fervent 
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faith and an equally deep-seated 
intolerance—conscience striking, as 
it were, the same note, though on 
minds of different metal. Never- 
theless it is true that the temper 
of the religious enthusiast is that 
of a protest and a revolt, and it 
cannot be regarded as a reliable 
interpretation of the spirit of his 
times. If the history of a nation 
is found in its national songs, the 
history of its religion is written 
in no misleading character in dia- 
logue and anecdote, in epistolary 
literature, in poetry and fiction. 
At this end of the nineteenth 
century, when religious activities 
are absorbing men’s minds, and to 
some extent usurping the place of 
contemplative piety, it may not be 
uninteresting to cast our eyes back 
to a period not as yet too far 
removed frém our own—to the 
days of Dr Johnson and Gold- 
smith, of the Coleridges and 
Charles Lamb, of Wordsworth 
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and Southey, of De Quincey and 
Miss Austen,—a period beginning 
with the publication of the first 
portion of the ‘Rambler’ in 1750, 
and ending in the religious and 
literary revolutions of the early 
decades of this present century. 
Glancing at some pages of biog- 
raphy and fiction, and selecting 
some familiar figures from the 
crowded canvas, let us see what 
they can tell us of the way in 
which religion was regarded, since 
they are to some extent imbued 
with the same spirit—the spirit of 
their age. It is not from the pro- 
fessed theologian, as we have be- 
fore said, that we have most to 
learn. Seminarists, students, and 
ministers of religion of whatever 
creed, must needs be more or less 
guided by class prejudices and 
governed by class interests. They 
may instruct, exhort, and convince, 
but they cannot give that uncon- 
scious impression, that casual reve- 
lation of a prevalent taste, which, 
like some old portrait in an anti- 
quated dress, recalls the manners 
and transports us into the society 
of a bygone age. 

In 1760-80 Methodism had not 
spent its first fervour. Wesley 
was preaching up and down the 
country, and Newton and Cowper 
were writing their hymns at Olney. 
It was a flame, however, which, 
like a heath fire, spread most rapid- 
ly in the open ; it leapt from ham- 
let to hamlet, it was kindled in the 
hearts of cottagers and artisans. 
But though here and there this 
new religion numbered the rich 
and influential amongst its con- 
verts, it was for the most part 
despised or distrusted by the more 
highly educated members of the 
community ; it affronted the ortho- 
doxy of a political episcopate, and 
scandalised the sober-minded An- 
glicanism of the day. Evangelical- 
ism within the Church was as yet 
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confined to a small minority, and 
the prevalent religion was that of 
cushioned pews, didactic discourses, 
and comfortable divines; for the 
most part too well content with this 
present world to awaken any en- 
thusiasm demanding personal and 
probably inconvenient sacrifices. 
Of many of the parochial clergy 
Crabbe probably drew a faithful 
portrait when he wrote of his 
“ Vicar ”— 


** Mild were his doctrines, and not one 


discourse 

But gained in softness what it lost in 
force. 

If ever fretful thought disturbed his 
breast, 

If aught of gloom that cheerful mind 
oppressed, 

It sprang from innovation; it was 
then 

He spake of mischief made by restless 
men. 

Habit with him was all the test of 
truth : 

It must be right; I’ve done it from my 
youth,” 


Sir Walter Scott, that magician 
of the past, was indeed, at the open- 
ing of the nineteenth century, to 
fire the imagination of the young 
by his vivid presentations of a by- 
gone faith; but though no writer 
has more forcibly portrayed the 
temper of the religious enthusiast, 
and the powerful influence which 
passionate self-sacrificing devotion 
to a creed may exercise upon the 
minds and fortunes of men, he 
was averse (almost to the point of 
intolerance) to any strong mani- 
festation of religious feeling. ‘I 
have been always careful,” he 
writes in his diary, “to place my 
mind in the most tranquil posture 
it can assume during my private 
exercises of devotion.” He pur- 
posely refrained from indulging 
his imagination on spiritual sub- 
jects, and his religion has been 
described as cold and conventional, 
but it was of a nature which could 
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well withstand the repeated strokes 
of adversity. It triumphed alike 
over bodily weakness and failing 
mental powers, and found its 
truest expression in his last con- 
scious words of leave-taking to 
Lockhart. ‘My dear, be a good 
man, be virtuous, be religious,—be 
a good man. Nothing else will 
give you any comfort when you 
come to lie here.” 

In his romances he had painted 
Catholicism in some of its attrac- 
tive aspects, but it was with the 
pencil of the artist, not the pen of 
the disciple, and in his diary he 
expresses a hope that “ unopposed 
the Catholic superstition may sink 
into dust.” In Great Britain, at 
least, it would have seemed not 
impossible that his wish might’ be 
fulfilled; so far as practical use 
was concerned, it was as yet as 
much a thing of the past as the 
ruined abbeys scattered about the 
country, or the discarded suits of 
armour which had hung upon their 
walls. We find, it is true, that 
General Tilney talked of preserv- 
ing the Gothic forms of the win- 
dows in Northanger Abbey with 
reverential care, and Catherine 
Morland went so far as to wish 
to discover painted glass and cob- 
webs; but such anticipations were 
naturally doomed to disappoint- 
ment at a time when an old oak 
chest was the only relic of anti- 
quity allowed within the house, 
and that had been put away in 
a corner of the spare bedroom. 
Medievalism, whether in architec- 
ture or religion, had given way to 
a desire for utility and convenience. 
Whitewash had done its work both 
literally and metaphorically. <A 
sense of propriety restrained re- 
ligious impulses, and the Methodist 
revival was condemned by contem- 
porary divines writing from the 
precincts of rectories and ortho- 
doxy, as a “spiritual influenza ” 
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which could not but be repugnant 
to all reasonable persons. We may 
well feel sure, as we turn over the 
voluminous pages of these long- 
forgotten sermons, that they were 
in no danger of catching the com- 
plaint. It was a common belief, 
not uncharacteristic of the times, 
that poor Cowper was driven- mad 
by too much religion ; whereas, to 
those who knew him best, it was 
evident that it was to the consola- 
tions of religion alone he owed his 
intervals of peace and sanity. But 
a life spent in good works, in prayer 
and psalm-singing, would not im- 
probably strike an unawakened 
conscience as inconsistent with 
the rational occupations of an 
educated man. 

Hannah More, whom we are 
perhaps rather too apt to think of 
merely as a writer of tracts and a 
Sunday-school teacher, was at first 
almost as much afraid of Method- 
ism as if she had been a bishop. 
She was naturally fond of society, 
an agreeable woman, the friend of 
Johnson, Garrick, Horace Wal- 
pole, and Sir Joshua Reynolds ; 
and she began her literary career 
by writing vers de société and 
dramas, brought out with success 
upon the stage under Garrick’s 
supervision. It is true that, even 
in those days, she had scruples as 
to following some of the customs 
of the fashionable world. When 
there was to be music on Sunday 
evening, Garrick called her “a 
Sunday woman,” and advised her 
to retire to her room—he would re- 
call her when the music was over ; 
and when Horace Walpole was ill 
he sent her a book as a peace- 
offering, and said, “I am sorry I 
scolded poor Hannah More for 
being so religious ; [ hope she will 
forgive me.” But it is clear that 
her religion was not of a character 
to cause any constraint between 
herself and the friends from whom 
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she differed. She could bear to be 
scolded and laughed at, and could 
lightly wrest her critics’ weapons 
from them in self-defence. Though 
so often deprived of the social life 
and surroundings most conge- 
nial to her, passing her summers 
amongst the rough miners of Ched- 
dar and stocking-makers of Ax- 
bridge, writing tracts with unpre- 
possessing titles, ‘The Two Shoe- 
makers,’ ‘ Black Giles the Poach- 
er,’ &c., she yet never got out of 
touch with the culture and society 
of her day; and though Sydney 
Smith might find easy subjects 
for ridicule in many pages of her 
last secular literary effort of any 
importance, ‘Celebs in Search of 
a Wife,’ it went through no less 
than thirty editions before her 
death, and was eagerly read not 
only by those members of the 
fashionable world against whose 
habits of life and modes of 
thought it was principally direct- 
ed, but also by influential critics 
and leaders of public opinion, who, 
many of them, authoritatively con- 
firmed the popular verdict. That 
a woman with so many social gifts, 
and wielding so facile a pen, should 
give herself up to the work of re- 
claiming the vicious and teaching 
the ignorant, is a strong testimony 
to the force of religious principle, 
all the more remarkable since 
Hannah and her sisters were 
neither fanatics nor enthusiasts. 
Indefatigable workers, they took 
up the task which was being left 
undone with relentless energy, 
and they carried it on with un- 
abated zeal and _ perseverance. 
They defended the excesses of 
their followers without acrimony, 
and blamed, without exaggeration, 
the apathy of those who should 
have been their chief supporters. 
“Can the possibility that a few 
should become enthusiastic,” Han- 
nah writes to the bishop in de- 


fence of her converts, “ be justly 
pleaded as an argument for giving 
them all up to vice and barbar- 
ism?” To do him justice, the 
bishop appears to have been able 
to contemplate the dangerous pos- 
sibility which she feels honestly 
obliged to put before him, without 
alarm. Indeed, at a time when 
many parishes had no resident 
curate (though, as Hannah re- 
marks, the livings were worth 
nearly £50 a-year), one would have 
imagined that the bishops might 
have had greater difficulties to 
contend with than a superabun- 
dance of zeal. 

Clerical activity was, generally 
speaking, at a low ebb. And yet 
when we go outside what may be 
called the “ profession ”—leaving 
out of account also those many 
devoted and saintly characters who 
pursued their calling untouched 
by the worldliness and Erastian- 
ism of the day—what truth and 
simplicity of faith, what unaffect- 
ed piety, do we not find blossom- 
ing spontaneously in unexpected 
places! It wears indeed a sober 
livery which is somewhat out of 
date ; it expresses itself in more 
or less sententious language, but it 
obtains the respect even of those 
least likely to put it into practice. 
It may be somewhat ponderous, 
but it is never contemptible ; and 
we are not at all surprised to be 
told, for instance, that the Vicar 
of Wakefield did not preach to 
his fellow-prisoners in vain, but 
that “after less than six days 
some were penitent and all were 
attentive.” 

Religion was not, in fact, treated 
even by worldly people with super- 
ficial levity; it was not lightly 
attacked or defended, and with a 
certain quiet dignity it took the 
first place, as of right, in the 
minds of serious men. Not of 
those only especially dedicated to 
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its service (such dedication, as 
we shall see further on, was often 
of but little account), but rather 
as the supreme principle acknow- 
ledged if not obeyed even by 
“those ingenious persons called 
Wits,” in which, as Vaughan 
says in his day, the kingdom “ did 
abound.” To take one familiar 
example: Dr Johnson as we know 
him, says one of his biographers, 
was a man of the world, though 
a religious man of the world. 
His feelings, at once deep and 
fervid, were wholly penetrated by 
a sense of awe and _ reverence 
which forbade any suspicion of 
levity, even when his mode of 
approaching religious subjects may 
strike the modern reader as some- 
what grotesque. His profound 
constitutional melancholy was mit- 
igated but hardly lightened by a 
piety which quickened his affec- 
tions, regulated in some import- 
ant particulars his manner of life, 
and brought into active operation 
all the latent tenderness of his 
nature. 

It was at Oxford that, after 
reading Law’s ‘Serious Call,’ he 
wrote in his diary: “This was 
the first occasion of my thinking 
in earnest of religion after I be- 
came capable of rational inquiry.” 
But doubtless the soil was well 
prepared ; he had a devout nature 
and a religious mother, and the 
impressions which precede rational 
inquiry have not infrequently a 
more tenacious hold upon the 
character than those which come 
after. Dr Johnson, we may well 
believe, might have moralised in 
the nursery, and to the end of his 
life he retained more of the heart 
of the child than the spirit of 
youth. Indeed the period be- 
tween boyhood and manhood was 
so clouded by misfortune and em- 
bittered by privation that he was 
from the first a stranger and a 
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pilgrim, ever reaching forward to 
the point upon which his ambi- 
tions were centred, with no in- 
clination to snatch at legitimate 
distractions or dally by the way. 
‘“ Ah, sir, I was mad and violent,” 
he said of himself, referring to his 
college days. ‘It was bitterness 
which they mistook for frolick. I 
was miserably poor, and I thought 
to fight my way by my literature 
and wit; so I ‘disregarded all 
power and all authority.” And 
when, after leaving Oxford, he 
sought to earn his bread by the 
drudgery of teaching, during the 
period of precarious and appa- 
rently hopeless struggle for a 
modest competency in Birming- 
ham and in London, he had lit- 
tle opportunity to indulge in the 
lighter amusements or pleasures 
of youth. Looking back, we catch 
but casual glimpses of his individ- 
uality at this time, and he seems 
to us to have passed almost at 
once from the season of raw un- 
gainly boyhood to the seat of the 
social lawgiver and moralist. 

For any religious sentiment de- 
generating into sentimentality he 
had indeed, even in his youth, an 
especial abhorrence. He viewed it 
with somewhat of the same spirit 
in which he heard Boswell de- 
scribe his sensibility to certain 
strains of music, as being so great 
as to make him ready to shed 
tears. “Sir,” he replied, “I 
should never hear it if it made me 
such a fool.” Indeed, unless his 
own heart were touched, he was 
intolerant of what he was inclined 
to consider an affectation of feel- 
ing in others. When Miss Monk- 
ton, for instance, declared herself 
affected by the pathos of Sterne’s 
writings, he made the well-known 
rejoinder, ‘‘ Why, that is because, 
dearest, you are a dunce.” Yet 
his personal piety, and the tender- 
ness of his nature, break through 
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the laws of self-restraint, and give 
a pathetic and individual charac- 
ter not only to his many acts of 
charity, but to his private medita- 
tions and devotions. 

His strong prejudices, indeed, 
were vented in many outbursts of 
religious intolerance, of which one 
of the most characteristic is _re- 
ported by Mrs Knowles, who de- 
clares that, on hearing a certain 
young lady had* become a Quaker, 
he exclaimed, ‘“‘ Madam, she is an 
odious wench.” And when a hope 
was expressed that he would meet 
with her in another world, he 
replied that he was not fond of 
meeting fools anywhere. But 
the outward asperities of speech 
could not disguise the goodness of 
his heart, and Edmund Burke’s 
verdict upon him finds a ready 
echo in the minds of those who 
knew him best. “It is well if, 
when a man comes to die, he has 
nothing heavier upon his con- 
science than having been a little 
rough in his conversation.” 

In his writings upon religious 
subjects he is often didactic and 
commonplace, but he is never 
otherwise than earnest and sin- 
cere. The adjuncts of a hardly 
won celebrity had endangered 
neither the purity of his motives 
nor the simplicity of his faith. 
To the last he religiously kept the 
anniversary of his wife’s death as 
a day of self-examination and 
prayer, and his thoughts and sup- 
plications followed her with be- 
lieving fidelity into another world. 
This very simplicity of heart for- 
bids the reticence natural to more 
complex characters. It never oc- 
curred to him to avoid an open 
profession, or to lower his stand- 
ard, lest it should be the occa- 
sion of surprise or contempt. 
Though not apt to parade either 
a weakness or a virtue, he was 
ready enough to acknowledge 


either the one or the other when 
opportunity served. When Bos- 
well lamented that he was troubled 
by occasional inclinations to nar- 
rowness, there came at once the 
rejoinder, “ Why, sir, so am I, 
but I do not tell it.” Nor was 
he shy of bringing his religion to 
bear openly upon the ordinary 
transactions of life. When he 
found it intolerably irksome to re- 
deem his literary pledges, he did 
not hesitate to pray earnestly 
against the sin of sloth ; and when- 
ever he received the Sacrament, 
he made a fresh resolution against 
trifling away his time. When a 
deputation of booksellers came to 
treat with him on Easter eve, he 
confessed to them that he had a 
scruple about doing business on 
that day. When he left Mrs 
Thrales’s house at Streatham, of 
which he had been so long an in- 
mate, he read a chapter of the 
Greek Testament in the library, 
and in a solemn prayer invoked a 
blessing upon the house and its 
inhabitants. There is something 
in these formal and yet simple 
acknowledgments of belief and de- 
pendence which strikes one as 
essentially unmodern. It is hard- 
ly too much to say that intimate 
contact with a person to whom 
such proceedings were so natural 
as to be matters of course, would 
be apt to cause the ordinary Chris- 
tian of the present day some em- 
barrassment. We talk a good 
deal upon religious subjects, but 
we are careful to discuss them 
more or less superficially. We 
should feel it an indelicacy to dis- 
close our deeper feeling even to 
intimate friends. “ Let us talk of 


these things,” says a lawyer upon 
his deathbed in a work of modern 
fiction—“ let us approach the sub- 
ject as men of the world.” And 
though he may speak of death and 
hell and judgment, we find it for 
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the most part easy to follow his 
advice. But though a man of the 
world, it would not have been pos- 
sible to Dr Johnson. 

To the last his deepest feelings 
were concerned with things eternal. 
He made three requests to Sir 
Joshua Reynolds—that he would 
read the Bible, forgive a debt of 
thirty pounds, and never paint on 
Sundays. He.met death, of which 
he had so often confessed his fear, 
with the calmness and courage of 
a Christian. He had desired the 
presence of a minister of God, and 
with characteristic energy directed 
the form of ministration which he 
desired ; a curious sense of his own 
importance mingling with the rev- 
erence with which he approached 
the gate of immortality. “ Pray 
louder, sir,” he said to the clergy- 
man—*“ pray louder, or you pray im 
vain,” and shortly after, he faintly 
uttered his last words, ‘God bless 
you, my dear,” to the daughter of 
an old friend who knelt beside his 
bed. They were a touching and ap- 
propriate close to a life based upon 
religious principles, and abound- 
ing in human sympathies. He 
may have been, as Boswell says, 
‘a majestick teacher of moral and 
religious wisdom ;” but it is not 
from his writings, nor even from 
his authoritative speech upon such 
subjects, that we have most to 
learn, but rather from those chance 
revelations of a true and noble 
nature which are so_ thickly 
scattered upon the pages of his 
biography. 

His religion had been through- 
out his life intensely personal. 
We may say that he was a Tory 
and a Churchman, but the one 
assertion would convey about as 
little definite meaning as the other 
to those who in these days call 
themselves by the same names. 
His conceptions of church member- 
ship would probably shock the 
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modern Anglican as much as his 
charities would have affronted the 
notions of the modern philanthro- 
pist. To squander undeserved 
benefits upon the drunken and un- 
grateful has, to our enlightened 
common-sense, a certain flavour of 
immorality ; whilst we may well 
believe that the sight of the 
uncouth figure wandering about 
London streets to thrust pennies 
into the hands of sleeping va- 
grant children, would have roused 
the righteous indignation of the 
Charity Organisation Society had 
it been in existence. But philan- 
thropy had not as yet been sys- 
tematised. Think of the excellent 
Vicar of Wakefield, for instance, 
as he describes in a few lines the 
daily life of an exemplary country 
clergyman: ‘‘The year was spent 
in moral or rural amusement ; in 
visiting our rich neighbours and 
relieving such as were poor. We 
had no revolutions to fear, no 
fatigues to undergo! All our ad- 
ventures were by the fireside, and 
all our migrations from the blue bed 
to the brown.” What a placid and 
peaceful existence! Undisturbed 
by religious controversy ; without 
any parochial machinery needing 
to be directed ; with no temperance 
societies and soup-kitchens, no 
mothers’ meetings and men’s clubs, 
which now break in upon the 
leisure of the most phlegmatic 
parish priest. Incidentally, what 
a curious insight do we also obtain 
of the same clerical and rural life 
in later times from Miss Austen, 
herself a rector’s daughter! Take 
the description, for example, of 
Charles Hayter’s living in ‘Persua- 
sion’: “In the centre of some of 
the best preserves in the kingdom, 
surrounded by three great pro- 
prietors, each more careful and 
jealous than the other ; and to two 
of the three, at least, Charles 
Hayter might get a special recom- 
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mendation. Not that he will value 
it as he ought ; Charles is too cool 
about sporting. That’s the worst 
of him.” It is true that the clergy 
could not always avoid professional 
calls, for “even the clergyman,” 
says Mrs Olay—“ even the clergy- 
man, you know, is obliged to go 
into infected rooms, and expose his 
health and looks to all the injury of 
a poisonous atmosphere ;” but it 
would appear as if such unpleasant 
avocations occupied but a small por- 
tion of their time. Henry Tilney 
certainly did not let them stand in 
the way of more agreeable engage- 
ments, and though he was reluc- 
tantly compelled to interrupt his 
courtship to pass a Sunday at his 
living, we are not surprised to find 
that the old frontispiece to ‘North- 
anger Abbey’ represents him as 
rushing up the stairs brandishing 
a riding-whip, in a costume which 
is a mixture of the brigand and 
the jockey. Miss Austen, again, 
would seem to have had no fault 
to find with the way in which Mr 
Elton passed his mornings in 
a lady’s drawing-room, reading 

etry and making charades, pro- 
vided only he had been in love 
with the right young lady. 

Yet though the clerical stan- 
dard was in many instances so 
low, the general tone in regard 
to the highest subjects was one 
of grave responsibility and unim- 
passioned but serious interest. It 
was the key-note both of Col- 
eridge’s mysticism and Words- 
worth’s philosophy. And without 
entering into those wide subjects, 
which are both above and beyond 
our scope, let us take at hazard 
one or two indications of a like 
spirit animating a brother poet. 
Think of Southey with his vivid 
imagination and all the visions of 
youth before him, and the fever of 
authorship working in his brain: 
Southey, who already as a school- 


boy had some idea of continu- 
ing Ovid’s ‘ Metamorphoses,’ and 
planned six books to complete the 
‘Faery Queen’: Southey, already 
at nineteen the author of elegies 
and heroic epistles, and of ‘Joan 
of Arc,’ an epic in twelve books, 
written in six weeks ; with a high 
and yet withal modest conviction 
of his poetic mission and literary 
gifts; and still, when there is a 
question of his entering the Church 
of England ministry, he cries, 
“God knows, I would exchange 
every intellectual gift which He 
has blessed me with, for implicit 
faith to have been able to do this.” 
There is an impressive delibera- 
tion about such faithful utterances 
which one would rather have sup- 
posed to be the result of a judg- 
ment sobered by experience, a 
fancy chastened by disappoint- 
ment. When Coleridge, writing 
a little later of a friend’s death, 
observes that in consequence, 
“We are all more religious than 
we were. God be ever praised 
for all things,”—-we feel as if the 
presence of death were hardly 
needed to deepen the spiritual in- 
fluences which made the unseen 
world to them an ever-present 
reality. Wordsworth’s “ We are 
Seven” was but a familiar illus- 
tion of their creed. “TI have five 
children,” Southey wrote in 1809, 
“three of them at home, and two 
of them under my mother’s care 
in heaven.” And already at thirty- 
five he could write, ‘No man can 
be better contented with his lot. 
My paths are paths of pleasant- 
ness. Still the instability of 
human happiness is ever before 
my eyes; I long for the certain 
and the permanent.” And at 
forty, “‘ I doubt whether the strict- 
est Carthusian has the thought 
of death more habitually in his 
mind.” 

We might indeed say that these 
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are merely the expressions of a 
mind as unusually rich in pure 
spiritual perceptions as in high 
poetic gifts; nevertheless there is 
an atmosphere, moral and religious, 
which insensibly affects persons of 
very different orders and diverse 
or inferior gifts. It is not in the 
nature of a violent revolutionary 
awakening, and it has a more 
limited influence, but within a 
slowly widening circle it does a 
work of a deeper and more per- 
manent character. When we read 
of little Hartley Coleridge, for 
instance, calling himself, whilst 
still in the nursery, “a boy of a 
very religious turn,” we feel as if 
there must have been some unseen 
springs at work, or some hered- 
itary predisposition, to account 
for this unusual precocity ; espe- 
cially when we hear that with his 
nurse by his side he prayed ex- 
tempore every night—not, we may 
observe, until he was safely and 
comfortably tucked up in his bed, 
thus curiously foreshadowing at 
onee the piety and the self-indulg- 
ence of his later years. What un- 
fulfilled promises cluster about his 
life from the moment of his birth, 
when, though his mother called 
him “an ugly red thing,” his 
father took him in his arms and 
said, “There is no sweeter baby 
anywhere than this”! Happy per- 
haps if it had been with him as 
with those infant twins of whom 
he afterwards wrote !— 

‘*Their very cradle was the hopeful 

grave, 
God only made them for His Christ to 
save.” 

Poor Hartley! with his unstable 
will, his recurrent and unavailing 
remorse, perhaps because of his 
very imperfections, he lets us, more 
intimately than a wiser or a better 
man might have done, into the 
secrets of his spiritual life. What 
a pathetic interest attaches to his 
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hopes and his failures! Wasted 
by disease, pursued by remorse, at 
last relinquishing the faith with 
which it is perhaps most danger- 
ous to part—the belief in his own 
possibilities for good—how vividly 
he paints his own sense of unwor- 
thiness in the well-known lines on 
the fly-leaf of one of the books of 
his boyhood !— 


“When I received this volume small, 
My years were barely seventeen, 

When it was hoped I should be all 
Which once, alas ! I might have been. 


And now my years are thirty-five, 
And every mother hopes her lamb, 
And every happy child alive, 
May never be what now I am.” 


There is no trace of the popular 
self-delusion of the morbid peni- 
tent. His life is, in his own eyes, 
an unsightly ruin of “things incom- 
plete and purposes betrayed ;” he 
can see no beauty in the wild flowers 
which have sprung up about it. 
In his boyhood he had already 
written of himself as fearing to 
nourish “a self-love already too 
strong, and the worst of self-love, 
a respect for the faults of self ;” 
but we may truly say it was an 
error into which he never fell 
among all the melancholy failings 
of later years. Indeed, even in his 
youth he seemed occasionally to 
reach a vantage-ground, some spot 
of solid earth on which to plant 
his wavering feet, from whence he 
could look down upon the tempta- 
tions and lapses of his past with a 
severe but dispassionate judgment. 
“You must be aware,” he writes 
to his father upon one of these 
occasions, “that the pain arising 
from the contemplation of a life 
misspent is often the cause of con- 
tinuance in misdoing.” And there 
is a flavour of matured wisdom in 
the observation which ill accords 
with our preconceived ideas of an 
ungoverned youth. 
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There is, indeed, an elaborate 
formality about the religious aspira- 
tions of these young people which 
is part of the manners of a by- 
gone age—an age in which, we 
must remember, people did not find 
it unnatural to make love in fault- 
less English and _ well - turned 
phrases. Passion did not walk 
abroad in tatters; in public, at 
least, it most often wore a correct 
and sober habit, which sometimes 
had the air of deliberate disguise. 
So when Southey writes, “I shall 
unite myself to a woman whom I 
have long esteemed as a sister, and 
Sor whom I now indulge a warmer 
sentiment,” we can hardly believe 
that these are the words of an 
undergraduate lover; and when 
the little De Quincey, fretting 
against the tedium and restraints 
of school, writes to ask how a per- 
son can be happy “in a situation 
which deprives him of health, of 
society, of amusement, of liberty, 
of congeniality of pursuits,” we 
feel as if some middle-aged and 
justly dissatisfied scholar had crept 
into his schoolboy-jacket and taken 
up the pen. And in matters of re- 
ligion there is the same tone of just 
and deliberate conviction, of pru- 
dence and foresight, and of well- 
balanced judgments and firmly 
established principles—a tone of 
somewhat high-flown morality, sav- 
ouring strongly of the pulpit, an 
elevated position in which Hartley 
Coleridge, for instance, seems some- 
what out of place. But if prac- 
tice in some respects fell lamen- 
tably short, at least they did not 
lower their standard so as to bring 
it into harmony with personal dere- 
lictions. And in Hartley we see 
perhaps, as plainly as we are ever 
permitted to see in another human 
being, the dual nature in perpetual 
conflict. He shows us his best 


and his worst — his high aspira- 
tions, his disastrous falls, his sins 
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and his remorse. And through it 
all we feel the curious attractive- 
ness of a character which, in spite 
of its inherent weakness, awakens 
pity but not contempt. The 
imaginative child of whom Words- 
worth wrote in his lines “To H. 
C., six years old,” beginning— 

**Q thou whose fancies from afar are 

brought,” 


still survives in the man who to 
the last cherished a faith in good- 
ness, a love for nature, and a ten- 
derness of heart which better men 
might well have envied. Hereisa 
characteristic memorandum, dated 
1827, at the end of some college 
note-book :— 

“Tt was begun,” he writes, “ when 
I stood high in the world, proud but 
not glad of academic honours, with 
all the material, but, alas! without 
the moral of happiness. Its conclu- 
sion finds me a beggar, bankrupt in 
estate, in love, in friendship, and, 
worst of all, in self-esteem. Yet the 
faith with which it was commenced 
has ripened into certainty, and the 
sad knowledge of what I am, feelingly 
informs me what I might have been. 

“This day, too, I beheld the first 

snowdrop, the earliest primrose. Na- 
ture begins to revive, and why should 
not I begin a new year from this 
day ?” 
One may wish, indeed, that his 
good resolutions had rested upon 
a surer foundation than the blos- 
soming of a primrose, but at least 
the fancy recalls the fair visions 
of his boyhood, and shows a mind 
still open to the sacred impressions 
of the spring. 

He never sought to justify his 
own derelictions from duty by a 
lowering of the Christian standard, 
nor would he shut himself off from 
religious ministrations and observ- 
ances lest he should incur the cen- 
sure of the Pharisee or lay himself 
open to any suspicion of hypocrisy. 
He did not hesitate to give free ex- 
pression to his opinions upon reli- 
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gious questions, and held strong 
views upon Erastianism and other 
Church questions of the day. 


“His Bible and Prayer-book,” his 
brother writes, “the same which he 
possessed when a boy, and which he 
took with him to church as long as 
he lived, bear the marks of careful 
and habitual use. The Book of Job, 
of Isaiah, and the Psalms in particu- 
lar, show the traces of constant per- 
usal.” 


Here, for instance, is his own 
account of a summer Sunday as it 
lies before us jotted down in his 
journal :— 


“And now the day of rest draws to 
a close. The weather has kept the 
Sabbath. The morning was the very 
perfection of stillness. No gay sun- 
shine, no clamorous wind, no drench- 
ing rain; the sky wore one sober 
rey veil, and the mist hung upon the 
hills as if it paused on its journey ; 
the vapours were gathered up; no 
light detachments foraged along the 
mountain-sides to catch the flying 
sunbeams, but the thick masses 
formed an even line like an army 
drawn up for a decisive engagement, 
and only halting till the truce of God 
was passed... . The vale was clad 
in deepest green, and fancifully re- 
sembled the face of one who is calm 
and patient after long weeping. .. . 
Some time before nine I arose, found 
the twin, two dear innocent little girls 
whose shining faces are a far better 
refutation of Calvinism than Dr Tom- 
line’s, in their blue stuff frocks (as 
pretty a dress as a little rustic can 
wear), prepared for the Ambleside 
rush-bearing. Found also my own 
breakfast ready—read part of the 
Life of Barry—deliberated whether 
to go to church—saw J. W., hailed 
him from the window —determined to 
hear him—set forth with Bible and 
Prayer-book—called into the Sunday- 
school, found the two nuns surrounded 
with good little men and women, 
bright with the beauty of benevo- 
lence—how sweet even a plain woman 
can look when engaged unaffectedly 
in doing good !—found myself thirsty 
—called at the Red Lion and took a 
sober potation of John Barleycorn— 
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got into church (méirabile dictu) in 
time. John does duty very respect- 
ably. First lesson, David’s politic 
getting rid of Saul’s family ; second, 
a truly heavenly chapter, 13th of 
John, admirably calculated to remove 
the unsafe impressions of the first. 
Singing rather out of tune. Resolved 
to write a poetical address to the 
Supreme Being. . . . Clouds dispersed 
with the congregation. ... Drank 
glass of wine with F. Corrected my 
political views of the beer-tax... . 
Now will I read a chapter, smoke a 
pipe, and so to bed, for it is Monday 
morning.” 

What a curious medley we have 
here! He begins his day like a 
country curate, with his Bible and 
Prayer-book and a visit to the 
Sunday-school. Then comes the 
call at the Red Lion, which, how- 
ever, does not hinder him from 
pursuing his way to church. Nor 
is his attendance upon the service 
a perfunctory one. He is affect- 
ed by the heavenly beauty of the 
second lesson, and determines to 
write a religious poem. After 
which he goes home to a glass of 
wine with F., feels himself fitted 
to correct his views upon the beer- 
tax, and finally brings his Sunday 
to an end with a chapter of the 
Bible and a pipe on Monday 
morning. 

His religious inclinations, indeed, 
at one time had been so strong 
that he thought of taking holy 
orders; but fortunately, he too 
plainly recognised the force of evil 
habits and his own infirmity of 
purpose to venture upon such a 
step, and some ten years after- 
wards he wrote: “Every man 
who enters the ministry without 
a call, becomes a worse man than 
he would have been had he re- 
mained a layman. Thank God, I 
have not that sin to answer for.” 
But he never ceased to take an in- 
terest in the religious movements 
of his day, nor did he affect an in- 
difference to matters from which 
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the life he was leading in his re- 
mote cottage between Ambleside 
and Grasmere might well have 
estranged him. It is interesting 
to find him writing of Frederick 
Faber’s sermon in September 1837: 


“He is High Church to the very 
verge of Romanism. I have heard 
him but once ; he is evidently a man 
of genius. He has the pale face, wild 
eye, and self-oblivious manner which 
evinces sincere enthusiasm. He is 
not the man to fling brimstone at the 
heads of an unoffending congregation, 
and then go and dine with the worst 
sinner that will give him a good feed. 
Of his sincerity there can be no doubt. 
Of his Christian sanity I have my 
suspicions.” 


But though he might dissent, he 
never sought to depreciate those 
from whom he differed, and when 
speaking of Newman, Keble, and 
Pusey, he observed— 

“T do not join the vulgar pack in 
hunting down these poor Oxford 
divines. I reverence them as I rev- 
erence the noble and the honest. 
Their aim is not preferment, it is not 
popularity, but what they look upon 
as truth, and truth too for truth’s 
sake. They court not the great, and 
what is better still, they court not 
the many.” 


There is no need to dwell upon 
the darker side of the picture; 
the many shortcomings, the re- 
peated lapses of this erring child 
of genius, are too well known to 
need comment; but even in the 
unhappy seasons when, shunning 
the society of those who loved 
him, he went forth as a wanderer 
amongst the hills, he never failed 
to breathe something of their ma- 
jestic spirit—the spirit of noble 
aims and high aspirations, the 
spirit which found a voice in the 
poetry of the Lakes. And it is 
surely not only an indication of 
individual character but of the 
religious temper of the day, to find 
a life in many respects so faulty 
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so rich in reverence and frequent 
in prayer, so full of that deep 
humility and affectionate piety 
which we are apt to regard as the 
attributes of the saint rather than 
of the sinner. 

We cannot wonder that those 
who were most painfully sensible 
of his failings loved him best, and 
that his old friend, the aged poet 
Wordsworth, himself selected his 
grave close by that of his daughter, 
where a place was also reserved 
for himself and Mrs Wordsworth, 
in Grasmere churchyard. “ Let 
him lie by us,” he said. “He 
would have wished it.” 

In selecting another familiar 
figure from the group of which 
Hartley Coleridge was a younger 
member, we turn from Grasmere 
with its many associations, to 
Christ’s Hospital and Newgate 
Street, to the India House and the 
Templars’ Walk, to the suburbs of 
Islington and Enfield, and to the 
corner of the Edmonton grave- 
yard where Charles Lamb lies 
buried ; and the contrast of the 
bustling streets of the town with 
the shadowed valley and the lonely 
mountain-side, to some extent typi- 
fies the difference between the 
humourist and the fugitive poet, 
the man of the world and the re- 
cluse. 

Charles Lamb, indeed, was all 
his life at heart a citizen, Even 
in writing to Wordsworth he is 
not afraid to confess— 


“T don’t now care if I never see a 
mountain in my life. I have passed 
all my days in London, until I have 
found as many and intense local at- 
tachments as any of you mountaineers 
can have done with dead nature. The 
lighted shops of the Strand and Fleet 
Street, the innumerable trades, trades- 
men, and customers, coaches, waggons, 
play-houses, all the bustle and wick- 
edness round about Covent Garden, 
the watchmen, drunken scenes, rat- 
tles—life awake, if you awake, at all 
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hours of the night ; the impossibility 
of being dull in Fleet Street; the 
crowds, the very dirt and mud, the 
sun shining upon houses and pave- 
ment, the Be gr Bony the old a 
stalls, parsons cheapening books, Lon- 
don itself a pantomime and a mas- 
querade,—all these things work them- 
selves into my mind and feed me 
without a power of satiating me. 
The wonder of these sights impels me 
into night walks about her crowded 
streets, and J often shed tears in the 
motley Strand from fulness of joy at 
so much life.” 

It is true that all this is not in- 
compatible with the most affec- 
tionate regard for far other scenes 
associated with the dearest mem- 
ories of his earlier years, the Hert- 
fordshire lanes and _ hedgerows, 
Amwell and Blakesware and Mack- 
ery End; to these he looks back 
with regretful tenderness, as with 
his faithful and graceful pen he 
once more paints for us the haunts 
of his boyhood. He has an appre- 
ciation of the “pretty pastoral 
walks,” and of what Nathaniel 
Hawthorne calls the ‘decorous 
restraint” of an English land- 
scape ; but it is a cultured appre- 
ciation, perhaps more natural to 
the foreigner than the native. 
Many a “ green thought ina green 
shade” strays across his pages ; 
as Hazlitt said, ‘‘ his affections re- 
vert to and settle upon the past ; 
but even this must have something 
local and personal in it to interest 
him deeply and thoroughly.” 

It was a temper of mind to 
which the vivid realisation of the 
far future and of the unseen was 
most difficult. In both Dr John- 
son and Hartley Coleridge religion 
seems to strike a deeper note ; in 
the one of awe and reverence, in 
the other of an intermittent but 
lifelong penitence. In Charles 
Lamb there is more of the modern 
spirit, he takes life and the world 
to come more lightly. Yet his 
seasons of self-reproach and his 
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struggles against his besetting sin 
were born of a higher feeling than 
the fear to lose the world’s respect 
or his own. In spite of the diver- 
gencies between him and Hartley 
Coleridge, which at first sight 
strike us so forcibly, we shall dis- 
cover a very curious similarity in 
their way of approaching religious 
subjects. It is not a question of 
formulated beliefs, of creeds and 
dogmas—upon such points they 
would have differed widely enough ; 
the likeness goes deeper into 
regions of the conscience and the 
heart, producing those sympathies 
which are the result of tempera- 
ment rather than of doctrine, and 
much less easily defined. With 
both the affections played a large 
part in the field of spiritual effort 
and experience ; each had a true 
fellow-feeling, born of their own 
infirmities, for the poor, the sin- 
ful, the unfortunate, and in each 
a sincere penitence was, in one re- 
spect at least, singularly fruitless 
in real amendment of life. In 
Lamb’s case, indeed, repentance 
was hardly tinged by remorse, and 
his humour, like a wandering sun- 
beam, lighted up every incident 
in his history and every phase 
of his character ; but at times it 
served, as if by contrast, to deepen 
the shadows. 

The Unitarianism of his early 
years was rather, as has been said, 
“the accident of education than 
the result of conviction.” In later 
life he rarely spoke upon doctrinal 
subjects. 


“Such religion as I have had,” he 
writes of himself, “has always acted 
on me more by way of sentiment 
than argumentative process. I am 
for ‘comprehension,’ as divines call 
it,” he wrote in 1828; “but so as 
that the Church go a good deal more 
than half-way over to the silent 
Meeting - house. I have ever said 
that the Quakers are the only pro- 
fessors of Christianity as I read it in 
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the Evangiles. I say professors ; 
marry, as to practice, with their 
gaudy hot types and poetical vanities, 
they are much as one of the sinful.” 


But the sober and contemplative 
religion in which he had been 
brought up had left its impress, 
not only upon his inner spiritual 
life, but upon his mode of giving 
it expression. His early letters 
to Coleridge abound in pious re- 
flections which to our modern 
ideas seem hardly natural in so 
young a man. At the age of 
twenty-one he writes: “I some- 
times wish to induce a religious 
turn of mind, but habits are stub- 
born things, and my religious fer- 
vours are confined to some fleeting 
moments of occasional solitary 
devotion.” Here again is an ap- 
preciative verdict upon Walton’s 
‘Complete Angler’ which one 
might hardly have expected from 
one of his years: “ It breathes the 
very spirit of innocence, purity, 
and simplicity of heart ; there are 
many choice old verses inter- 
spersed in it; it would sweeten a 
man’s temper at any time to read 
it; it would Christianise every 
discordant passion; pray make 
yourself acquainted with it.” 

Already the criticism fore- 
shadows .the delicacy of his own 
style, his aim being well exempli- 
fied in a letter of about the same 
date: “ Cultivate simplicity, Cole- 
ridge, or rather, I should say, 
banish elaborateness ; for simpli- 
city springs spontaneous from 
the heart, and carries into day- 
light with it its own modest buds, 
and genuine sweet and clear 
flowers of expression. I allow no 
hotbeds in the garden of Par- 
nassus.” 

If it was true of his writings, 
it was still more true of his 
religion. The theological hotbed 
was above all an abomination to 
him ; but through all the twisted 


strands of his life, and most closely 
intertwined with its friendships 
and affections, runs the single 
thread of a personal trust and faith 
in God, like the instinctive cling- 
ing of a child to its father. ‘God 
love you and yours.” ‘God love 
us all, and may He continue to be 
the Father and the Friend of the 
whole human race.” ‘God love 
you, Coleridge!” Such are some 
ordinary endings of his familiar 
letters ; and if it were so in cases 
of casual intimacy, still more did 
the religious sentiment guide and 
govern the tender and absorbing 
passion of his life—his lifelong 
devotion to his sister. “God love 
her, may we never love each other 
less ;” and through all the strain 
of drudgery and disappointment, 
of failing health and clouded in- 
tellect, that prayer at least was 
fully granted. 

To his peculiar love for what 
was near and familiar—for the 
haunts of his boyhood, and a 
lingering fondness even for his 
desk at the India House, from 
which he had longed to be re- 
leased—he joined a deep sense of 
the obligations, or what he calls 
the “kind charities of relation- 
ship.” ‘ What would I not give,” 
he writes of his mother, “to call 
her back to earth for one day ; on 
my knees to ask her pardon for 
all those little asperities of tem- 
per which from time to time 
have given her gentle spirit pain ? 
and the day, my friend, I trust 
will come; there will be time 
enough for kind offices of love if 
heaven’s eternal year be ours.” 
It is very characteristic of Lamb 
to feel as if the family circle in 
heaven would not be broken, but 
that the demands of filial affection 
should there be met and answered ; 
characteristic of the man who 
upon the threshold of a literary 
career, and with all the possi- 
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bilities and the dreams of youth 
before him, could write: “I am 
wedded, Coleridge, to the fortunes 
of my sister and my poor old 
father.” 

His affection for his friends was 
hardly less enduring. Amid all 
his pleasantry he wings no shaft 
which bears a sting in their direc- 
tion; the one exception is in a 
letter to Southey, whom he con- 
sidered had condemned him un- 
justly in a recent paper on In- 
fidelity. This letter is indeed full 
of a subtle fire of indignation 
not unmixed with bitterness, and 
there is an unwonted venom in his 
wit as he writes in self-defence 
under a sense of the injustice done 
to him :— 

“Tf in either of these papers, or 
elsewhere, I have been betrayed into 
some levities not affronting the sanc- 
tuary, but glancing perhaps at some 
of the outskirts and extreme edges, 
the debatable land between the holy 
and profane regions; . . . if I have 
sported within the purlieus of serious 
matter,—it was, I daresay, a humour 
—be not startled, sir—which I have 
unwittingly derived from yourself, 
You have all your life been making a 
jest of the devil. . . . I acquit you of 
intentional irreverence ; but indeed 
you have made wonderfully free with, 
and been mighty pleasant upon, the 
popular idea and attributes of him. 
. . » You have flattered him in prose, 
you have chanted him in goodly odes. 
You have been his jester, volunteer 
laureate, and self-elected court poet to 
Beelzebub.” 

This is carrying the war into 
the enemy’s country with a venge- 
ance. It is hard upon Southey, 
whose temperate comment was: 
“‘T was very much surprised and 
grieved, because I knew how much 
he would condemn himself.” And 
he was right. He proposed, being 
in London during the following 
month, to pay the Lambs a visit, 
and received the following eager 
and penitent acknowledgment, ten- 
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dered with a generosity as free as 
his own :— 


“The kindness of your note has 
melted away the mist which was 
upon me. I have been fighting 
against a shadow. ... I wish both 
magazine and review at the bottom 


of the sea. I shall be ashamed to 
see you. My guardian angel 
was absent at the time. . . .—Your 
penitent C. Lams.” 


It is certainly remarkable to see 
how, in all his writings, a sense of 
the fitness of things keeps his 
humour in check. The present 
generation may often fail to see 
the point of the jokes which were 
so keenly relished by his contem- 
poraries, but they cannot condemn 
them as indelicate or profane. 
Though his laughter may some- 
times be ill-timed, there is no 
ribaldry in it. “I am going to 
stand godfather,” he writes. “TI 
don’t like the business. I cannot 
muster up decorum for these occa- 
sions. I shall certainly disgrace 
the font. I was at Hazlitt’s mar- 
riage, and had like to have been 
turned out several times during 
the ceremony. Anything awful 
makes me laugh. I misbehaved 
once at a funeral.” And yet we 
have a notion that his conduct, 
however reprehensible, arose rather 
from a sense of the inadequate 
representation in the drama of life 
of ideas which to him truly were 
full of awe, than from any mere 
levity of mind. It is true that his 
humour has exorcised the spirit 
of profound seriousness which we 
find in some of his literary contem- 
poraries—a spirit of which we catch 
glimpses even in the weird dreams 
and rapt visions of De Quincey ; 
here again it is observable that 
neither in riotous excess nor hid- 
eous nightmare does the opium- 
eater conjure up images dishonour- 
ing to God and purity. Take a 
little sentence, for instance, out of 
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one of the dreams which he has 
himself recorded :— 


“T thought it was a Sunday morn- 
ing in May, that it was Easter Sun- 
day, and yet very early in the morning. 
. .. I said aloud (as I thought) to 
myself : ‘It yet wants much of sun- 
rise, and it is Easter Sunday, and 
that is the day on which they cele- 
brate the first-fruits of the Resurrec- 
tion. I will walk abroad, old griefs 
shall be forgotten ; for the air is cool 
and still, and the hills are high, and 
stretch away to heaven; and the 
forest-glades are as quiet as the 
churchyard ; and with the dew I can 
wash the fever from my brow, and 
9”) 


then I shall be unhappy no longer.’ 


What a fragrance there is in the 
picture, an innocent fragrance as 
of dewy lawns and early blossoms, 
but hardly powerful enough, we 
might have feared, to overpower 
the noxious fumes of his drugged 
imagination! It reminds one of 
Charles Lamb’s own description of 
an empty village church :— 


“ Wouldst thou know the beauty of 
holiness? Go alone on some week-day, 
borrowing the keys of good Master 
Sexton, traverse the cool aisles of some 
country church, think of the piety 
that has kneeled there; the congre- 

tions, old and young, that have 
Real consolation there; the meek 
pastor, the docile parishioner. With 
no disturbing emotions, no cross con- 
flicting comparisons, drink in the 
tranquillity of the place till thou 
thyself become as fixed and motion- 
less as the marble effigies that kneel 
and weep around thee.” 


It is very remarkable, we think, 
to see what a strong hold such 
tranquil scenes and memories had 
upon the literary men of this 
period. ‘ Hecovi/ look at him,” 
cried Carlyle, when he saw De 
Quincey ; “this child has been in 
hell.” And he was right ; never- 
theless the ghastly experiences 
which he had gained there had 
not obliterated the peaceful images 
still treasured in the recesses of 


his bewildered brain ; nor had the 
horrors of physical and mental 
disease banished the pure emo- 
tions and sympathies which such 
memories evoked. And the rever- 
ence for innocence and infancy 
which breathes in the writings of 
such different men as De Quincey 
and Southey, Charles Lamb and 
Hartley Coleridge, is no fictitious 
sentiment assumed for the pur- 
poses of art. It had been put to 
a severe practical test which many 
genuine lovers of children might 
not have withstood. The neces- 
sities of small households and 
straitened means had _ brought 
them into close and daily contact 
with the nursery. Southey wrote 
his history of Portugal keeping 
watch at the same time over the 
baby seated in her chair at his side. 
De Quincey, at an age when young 
men take little notice of children, 
was the favourite companion of 
the little Wordsworths, and when 
little Kate died his grief passed 
all the limits of ordinary mourn- 
ing. In after-years his love for 
his own children, — gentle, diffi- 
dent, almost deferential in its ex- 
pression—was joined to a feminine 
and tender regard for their needs 
and pleasures. At any moment 
he would break off from his writ- 
ing at the cry of a child upstairs, 
and carry it down to sit in his 
arm-chair and be comforted. Nor 
was such tenderness merely par- 
ental. Like Wordsworth’s love 
for Nature, it was part of his 
religion ; and it was joined to that 
love for the weak and helpless 
which is a characteristic note of 
the Christian creed. It is one of 
the most lovable traits in these 
men of letters. It inspired some 
of their most felicitous writings ; 
it irradiated even the black abyss 
in which De Quincey was so often 
plunged ; it constituted the deep, 
though in later years, after death 
had visited it, the trembling hap- 




















piness of Southey’s home; and it 
made Charles Lamb in his old age 
once more the playfellow of his 
“dream children.” 

Childhood was an Eden to which 
in fancy they wandered back, and 
to which the fruits of the tree of 
knowledge had brought no disen- 
chantment. 

It was with the same sympathetic 
and serious and tranquil spirit 
that they regarded existing reli- 
gious systems, and the doctrines 
upon which they were founded. 
They may ponder and discuss a 
question, but there is no feverish 
restlessness in the inquiry. De 
Quincey lived in a mystery which 
he had no desire to solve; as his 
biographer affirms, he went through 
the world “ wrapt in a general re- 
ligious wonder.” He looked upon 
Christianity as the one divine re- 
velation, and no Biblical criticism 
had power to trouble his faith. 
“The Bible,” he says, putting 
aside all scientific objections — 
“the Bible must not teach any- 
thing.that man can teach himself.” 
Southey, slowly but surely work- 
ing his way onwards from the 
Unitarianism of his youth, has, 
as Hazlitt said, “missed his way 
in Utopia and found it in Old 
Sarum.” Charles Lamb touches 
upon such matters in a lighter 
vein ; even when he venerates an 
idea he has a natural disregard 
for its outward forms and sym- 
bols, yet he has no desire to 
controvert or disturb existing be- 
liefs. ‘ Credulity,” he says, “is 
a man’s weakness but a child’s 
strength,” and he is quite ready to 
extend to it that affectionate tol- 
eration which he has for childish 
things. But the great realities of 
life and death, and love beyond the 
grave, are more and more to him 
as the world grows emptier, and 
friends never to be replaced are 
taken from him. ‘Coleridge is 
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dead,” he would say irrelevantly in 
the midst of conversation, as if 
the cry of his heart must make 
itself heard before he could go on 
to speak of other things. The ca- 
lamities he had suffered haunted 
and oppressed his solitary hours. 
In the “surfeit of time” of which he 
speaks at Enfield, he is sometimes 
“ serious to sinking almost”; and 
though he rises buoyant, by the 
sweetness of his nature and the 
energy of his spirit, above the 
troublesome waters, there is ever 
a pathos underlying his mer- 
riest moods and his wittiest say- 
ings, born of the tragic cloud which 
hung over his dearest affections 
and his home. To the last his 
wandering thoughts found a rest- 
ing-place in the eternal verities ; 
and he who so unaffectedly loved 
his sister whom he had seen, has 
found, we may humbly trust, the 
Giver and Object of all love. 

In the fly-leaf of his copy of 
Lamb’s ‘ Life and Letters’ there 
is a note in Sir Henry Taylor’s 
handwriting. 


“ Wordsworth, at the instance of 
Charles Lamb’s friends, wrote his 
epitaph. As he originally wrote it 
the first line was— 

‘To the dear memory of a frail good man.’ 


The more foolish of Lamb’s friends 
objected to the word ‘frail,’ and it 
was rewritten without that word— 
the only word in it which was indi- 
vidualising.” 


At this distance of time we are 
wiser. We no longer fear to dis- 
honour the dead by the remem- 
brance of human weakness, but 
are well content to leave them to 
that merciful judgment which, re- 
versing so many earthly verdicts, 
has lifted them 

** Above the world and sped the pass- 

ing life 
Across the waters to the land of rest.” 


B 
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THE ROMANTIC MARRIAGE OF MAJOR JAMES ACHILLES KIRKPATRICK, 
SOMETIME BRITISH RESIDENT AT THE COURT OF HYDERABAD. 


In the house of Captain Phillipps 
at Torquay there is a life-size pic- 
ture of a boy and girl, apparently 
of the ages of four and three re- 
spectively. The artist was evi- 
dently English, and the faces of 
the children have an English look ; 
but their dress is Indian: they 
have flowing robes of red or green, 
their naked feet are in embroidered 
slippers, and their curly hair shows 
under their tightly fitting caps 
braided with gold —caps which 
Indian children wear till the one 
is exchanged for the turban, and 
the other for the shawl and veil. 
At the end of ninety years the 
story of these children, or rather 
of their father and mother — 
the handsome young Englishman, 
whom they called Hushmat Jung 
(Glorious in Battle), and the 
beautiful lady, Khair un Nissa 
(Excellent among Women)—is still 
remembered in Hyderabad. The 
story is so curious and romantic 
that I have thought it worth while 
to tell something of it as it really 
happened, and as it is known from 
our family papers and family tradi- 
tions ; and if I only had the story- 
telling powers of Scheherezade, I 
believe that the romantic loves 
of Hushmat Jung and Khair un 
Nissa would rival many of the 
Arabian Nights’ Entertainments. 

In the eighteenth century the 
great Mogul empire, which in the 
days of Akbar could compare in 
civilisation with the contemporary 
England of Elizabeth, fell to pieces. 
The Viziers, Subadars, Nawabs, 
and other great officials of that 
empire, possessed themselves of the 
provinces which their predecessors 





had administered, with only an 
occasional pretence at recognising 
the authority of their nominal 
sovereign, who still held a shadowy 
Court at Delhi. Whether one or 
other of these Muhammadan prin- 
ces, or an adventurer like Hyder, 
should restore the Muhamma- 
dan supremacy throughout India ; 
whether the rise of the Mahratta 
power foretold the recovery of 
India for the Hindoos, or whether 
the ultimate power was to fall 
either to the French or the Eng- 
lish,—this was the question still 
unsolved when Lord Mornington, 
better known by his later title of 
Lord Wellesley, went out to India 
as Governor-General in 1798. The 
English Company of Merchants 
trading to the East Indies had 
acquired the sovereignty of several 
Indian provinces in spite of itself ; 
and while it was still protesting 
with sincerity that it only desired 
to carry on its trade without any 
employment of its soldiers other 
than that of self-defence, and had 
even embodied this declaration in 
an Act of Parliament, they were 
obliged by the Ministers at home 
to put their government in India 
in the hands of a young statesman 
who soon showed himself possessed 
of the grandest schemes of political 
ambition, unchecked by any scru- 
ples about the expenditure of 
money or of life, or the rights of 
princes and peoples. He went 
out to India, no doubt, with such 
grand schemes of policy in his 
thoughts; but the necessary in- 
formation as to the facts with 
which he had to deal was first 
given him, as he himself has told,! 


Henry Addington, President of the Board of Control. 
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by Colonel William Kirkpatrick, 
whom he found on sick-leave at 
the Cape, and whom he made first 
his military and then his political 
secretary ; and who was always his 
chief adviser, as he was his chief 
defender when he was in danger 
of impeachment after his return 
from India. The plans of Tippoo 
for taking vengeance by aid of the 
French on the English, and his or 
their relations with the Mahrattas 
at Poonah, and with the Nizam at 
Hyderabad, made this last-named 
Court a centre of diplomatic and 
military action at this time. Col- 
onel William Kirkpatrick had been 
the British Resident at the Court 
of Hyderabad, but had now been 
succeeded by his younger brother, 
James Achilles, who, like himself, 
was in the Company’s military 
service, 

The young Englishman and 
diplomatist, warm-hearted, gener- 
ous, and friendly, ever open- 
handed and munificent, and a 
real lover of oriental pomp and 
splendour, won the esteem and 
affection of the old Nizam, Ali 
Khan, and of his minister, Azim 
ul Omrah, to whom he mostly 
left the affairs of state. And to 
these sentiments of personal regard 
was added the respectful defer- 
ence which could not but be felt 
for the able representative of that 
Power which, with the unintelli- 
gible name of “the Company,” 
had during the last fifty years 
more and more established its new 
and strange rule in India. The 
State of Hyderabad was not 
strong enough to maintain itself 
without foreign aid—it had 
hitherto been protected by a 
large military contingent with 
French officers and discipline ; 
but the sagacious minister advised 
his sovereign that the English 
would be his best allies, and 
James Achilles Kirkpatrick was 


able to negotiate three important 
treaties with the Nizam, by one 
of which a British subsidiary 
force was to take the place of 
the French Contingent, which was 
to be disbanded and its officers 
arrested. But at the last moment 
the Nizam and his minister 
wavered, and Kirkpatrick, with 
the judgment of a statesman and 
the prompt action of a soldier, 
himself ordered the advance of 
the British sepoys, who had been 
already assembled, and arrested 
the French oflicers, who were 
well treated and sent back to 
France. 

The name and even the personal 
looks of the handsome young 
Englishman could not remain 
unknown to the ladies of the 
Court, who could see and hear, 
though they could not be seen in 
the seclusion of their zenanas. 
Among these was the young 
Begum, Khair un Nissa (Excel- 
lent among Women), whose an- 
cestors were of Persian descent, 
while claiming relationship with 
the family of the Prophet. Both 
her grandfathers — Bakar Ali 
Khan and Akil ud Dowlah— 
were men of rank at the Court 
of Hyderabad, and held appoint- 
ments in the administration of 
the Subsidiary Force. Her mother, 
many years after, related that 
Major Kirkpatrick had heard of 
her daughter’s beauty from one of 
the English ladies who used to 
visit them. Be this as it may, 
we have his own account of the 
affecting tale, as he truly calls it 
in his letters to his much-loved 
brother William, from whom he 
had no reserve, even when, as he 
says, such reserve might have 
been demanded for the sake of 
others. He was sitting alone one 
evening when an old woman came 
in. She told him how Khair un 


Nissa had seen him and loved 
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him, and prayed him to listen to 
her suit. He refused; and more 
than once or twice the messen- 
ger came again, and was again 
sent back. At last, as he sat 
alone in his house one evening, a 
veiled figure entered the room. 
So far I follow the account of 
those who have seen a first letter 
from Kirkpatrick, unhappily now 
lost; but in a second letter he 


says :— 


“By way of prelude it may not 
be amiss to observe that I did once 
safely pass the fiery ordeal of a long 
nocturnal interview with the charm- 
ing object of the present letter. It 
was this interview I alluded to as the 
one when I had a full and close 
survey of her lovely person. It 
lasted during the greater part of the 
night, and was evidently contrived 
by the grandmother and mother, 
whose very existence hang on hers, 
to indulge her uncontrollable wishes. 
. . « I, who was but ill qualified for 
the task, attempted to argue the ro- 
mantic young creature out of a pas- 
sion which I could not, I confess, help 
feeling myself something more than 
pity for. She declared to me again 
and again that her affections had 
been irrevocably fixed on me for a 
series of time, that her fate was 
linked to mine, and that she should 
be content to pass her days with me 
as the‘humblest of handmaids. These 
effusions you may possibly be inclined 
to treat as the ravings of a distem- 
pered mind ; but when I have time 
to impart to you the whole affecting 
tale, you will then at least allow her 
actions to have accorded fully with 
her declarations.” 


Some days later there came 
another messenger praying him to 
come to the ladies’ house. He 
goes on :— 


“T went there, and when I assure 
you—which I do most solemnly— 
that the grandmother herself inti- 
mated the design of this meeting, 
and the granddaughter, in faint and 


broken accents, ‘hinted that my 
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listening to her suit was the only 
chance (as she fondly persuaded her- 
self) of avoiding a hateful marriage, 
I think you cannot but allow that I 
must have been something more or less 
than. man to have held out any 
longer.” 


We think of Elaine and Lance- 
lot :— 


** And innocently extending her white 
arms, 

‘Your love,’ she said, ‘your love—to 
be your wife.’” 


And then to his grave remonstran- 
ces and reasonings :— 


*** No, no,’ she cried, ‘I care not to 
be wife, 

But to be with you still, to see your 
face, 

To serve you, and to follow you thro’ 
the world.’” 


Or we may compare and contrast 
Khair un Nissa with Shakespeare’s 
Juliet. The Persian cannot have 
been older than the Italian maiden, 
who was not quite fourteen; and 
while both alike felt and gave 
themselves up to the passionate 
love of womanhood, the girl brought 
up in the seclusion of a Muham- 
madan zenana must have been far 
more a child as to all ideas of 
morals and marriage and self-con- 
trol than Juliet, accustomed to the 
free social European life, with its 
higher Christian standards. In 
the lost letter it was said that the 
hateful marriage of which the young 
girl spoke was an intended marriage 
with a cousin, and that she had 
attempted her life by poison, and 
that her mother and grandmother 
feared she would do so again. The 
family of Khair un Nissa were will- 
ing to postpone, and some of them 
even to dispense with, the sanction 
of a legal marriage with Kirkpat- 
rick, not consonant with their cus- 
toms, and which would bring serious 
consequences.to the Resident, when 
it should become known to the 
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Governor-General. But when a 
child was born of the union, Kirk- 
patrick resolved, in spite of what- 
ever opposition, to give his wife 
and son a home in the Residency, 
where he provided her with a 
zenana or household, in accordance 
with oriental manners, and béfit- 
ting her rank and his own. He 
‘“ hearkened to the voice of nature, 
pleading eloquently in the engag- 
ing form of an helpless infant,” to 
quote his own words from a letter 
in reply to Lord Wellesley’s severe 
censures on his conduct, in which, 
while submitting entirely to the 
will of the Governor-General as to 
retaining or resigning his office of 
Resident, he justifies the marriage 
and declares that no public scandal 
had been caused by it. 

I am not able to give the exact 
order of time of the incidents in 
the storm which rolled up and 
broke at intervals during two 
years over the city of Hyderabad. 
The Court and camp were fluttered 
with rumours that the English 
Resident had turned Muhamma- 
dan ; that the Nawab had declared 
that he should be allowed to choose 
a wife from the honourable family 
of Bakar Ali; that the ladies of 
the Nawab’s household were inter- 
esting themselves in the matter, 
and had gone to the house of the 
young lady to talk it over; and 
that the Nizam himself had said 
that Kirkpatrick was his adopted 
son, and that he would represent 
his father at the marriage, while 
the minister should represent the 
deceased father of the bride. But 
Kirkpatrick had enemies as well 
as friends at the Court, and also 
among the English in the camp of 
the Subsidiary Force. While the 
mother and grandmother and pa- 
ternal grandfather of Khair un 
Nissa favoured, her mother’s father, 
Akil ud Dowlah, opposed the union, 
and declared that Kirkpatrick was 
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using force and violence in press- 
ing his suit. From a letter written 
early in this time of excitement by 
Bakar Ali Khan, father of the 
young lady’s father, it appears 
that his son, Mahmood Ali Khan, 
had died from the effects of the 
bursting of a gun, and that a 
malicious story had been spread 
about that the young man had 
killed himself on hearing the re- 
ports of Kirkpatrick’s violence. 
He declares that these reports 
were entirely false ; that they had 
never reached the ears of his son, 
who had assured him that the 
accident was caused by his habit 
of playing with firearms. He 
denied that the Begum (his wife) 
had ever made any suchlike charges 
against the Resident, and he curses 
the inventors of such calumnies in 
this world and in that which is to 
come. Akil ud Dowlah professed 
himself to be in danger, and applied 
for leave to withdraw within the 
battalion lines, or else to be allowed 
an escort of sepoys to take him 
into the protection of British terri- 
tory. And meanwhile he told his 
grievances to the officers of the 
force, of which he was the pay- 
master. There was a person of 
importance named Mir Alum, who 
had formerly represented the Nizam 
with the British Government, but 
had now fallen into disfavour, and 
was living in practical, if not for- 
mal exile, at some distance from 
Hyderabad. He was an old enemy 
to Kirkpatrick, whom he had once 
insulted with the offer of a bribe. 
He is in one place called a brother 
of Akil ud Dowlah ; but in another 
I find a formal declaration that 
there was no relationship, or, if 
any, only of the most remote kind. 
To Mir Alum he went, and by his 
desire Mir Alum reported the whole 
matter according to their version 
of it to the Governor-General. 
Kirkpatrick tells his brother 
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that he had thought it right to 
mention the matter in a public 
despatch of March 20, 1800, the 
date of which I give for possible 
future reference, as I have not 
myself found it. The Government 
of the Company had always looked 
with disapproval on marriages of 
their servants with native ladies 
of rank, lest such marriages should 
bring them under undue native 
influences ; and while the personal 
affection which Kirkpatrick ex- 
pressed, and no doubt felt, for the 
Nizam Ali Khan, and for his 
minister, is warranty for the like 
sentiments on their side, it is not 
improbable that they may have 
seen possibilities of political ad- 
vantages to come from the pro- 
posed marriage. Lord Wellesley, 
however, seems at first to have 
been satisfied with Kirkpatrick’s 
communication, because he did 
not suppose that the matter was 
to end in marriage; while Kirk- 


patrick considered it to have no 
political importance, and that he 
need report nothing more of his 


own conduct in it. But when 
Lord Wellesley heard Mir Alum’s 
story he was very angry, and was 
still further exasperated by an 
anonymous letter with the Hy- 
derabad post-mark, in which the 
writer defended Kirkpatrick, de- 
nounced the scandal - mongers 
among the English officers, and 
treated the Governor-General him- 
self with sarcasm and contempt. 
The letter is a pamphlet in bulk, 
filled with Latin and English 
quotations in prose and verse, 
and the style reminds us at once 
of Dr Johnson and of the Persian 
Sadi. “His Excellency,” —so 
Lord Wellesley was pleased, with- 
out right, to call himself—“ his 
Excellency” dictated his com- 
mands that an inquiry should be 
made through Kirkpatrick him- 
self into the truth of Mir Alym’s 
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report, and into the authorship of 
the anonymous letter. I have 
before me the report of Kirk- 
patrick’s munshi, or Persian secre- 
tary, with the minutes of his in- 
terviews with several personages, 
including the minister Azim ul 
Omra, who after reading the 
minutes certifies their accuracy 
with his own hand. I have 
already quoted from these minutes, 
which are curious and amusing, 
as when the munshi gravely re- 
ports a story that the ladies of 
the Nawab’s house had gone to 
that of Khair un Nissa’s mother, 
“and after talking of many things, 
as is the custom of women,” had 
got to the subject of the marriage ; 
how Akil ud Dowlah had drawn 
his sword on the women in his 
own house, and so frightened them 
that they had invented the story 
that the ministers’ ladies had 
threatened them if they did not 
agree to the marriage; how the 
Nawab had called the man an 
idiot for such behaviour, and 
said that his name should have 
been “The Supreme in Folly,” 
instead of “The Supreme in 
Wisdom,” as it was; and how 
one of the interviews was ended 
by the Nawab going to his cock- 
fighting. The Nawab said that 
such a man deserved imprisonment 
or exile; but he was contented 
with Akil ud Dowlah’s admission 
that all that he had said was 
untrue, and his declaration that 
though he would not be present 
at the marriage, which he repeated 
ought not to take place without 
the consent of the brother of the 
deceased father, he would go away 
leaving his seals for them to affix 
to the contract as they pleased. 
These official reports were sent to 
Calcutta, but the writer of the 
anonymous letter remained un- 
discovered, and Kirkpatrick ob- 
jected to being called on to pursue 
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the inquiry. He had now re- 
solved on marrying the beautiful 
and charming creature who had 
given herself to him with such 
self-abandoning love. The Nizam 
and his minister were afraid of 
involving themselves in the dis- 
pleasure of the Governor-General 
if they carried out the original 
intention of a public marriage. 
The legal form of a Muhammadan 
marriage is that of a civil con- 
tract before proper witnesses ; but 
in India the Hindoo custom of a 
public procession and other cere- 
monies had been adopted by the 
Muhammadans in addition to their 
own forms ; and these public cere- 
monies the Nizam now thought it 
expedient to omit. I give the 
account of the wedding as it was 
given to Captain Duncan Malcolm, 
the then Resident at Hyderabad, 
some forty years later, by Shirf un 
Nissa, the mother of the bride, 
for the information of her English 
granddaughter :— 


“Translation of a Statement in Per- 
sian sent to me by Shirf oon 
Nissa Begum. 


“The following is an account of 
the marriage of the late Khair oon 
Nissa Begum Sahibah, the daughter 
of Shirf oon Nissa Begum Sahibah, 
who is the daughter of Akil ood Dow- 
lah, with Colonel James Kirkpatrick, 
‘Hushmat Jung’ (the Renowned in 
War). 

“ Akil ood Dowlah, my father, was 
the bukshie (paymaster) appointed by 
the Nizam’s Government to attend 
the English gentlemen (Hyderabad 
Subsidiary Force) ; and in consequence 
of the appointment which he held, 
several of the English gentlemen were 
in the habit of coming to entertain- 
ments at his house. On one occasion, 
when an entertainment was given to 
Colonel Dallas, about twenty gentle- 
men and their ladies came to my 
father’s house. Colonel Dallas’s lady 
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came to the inner (zenana) apartments 
and visited us women. She greatly 
admired my daughter, and said she 
reminded her strongly of her own 
sister. After this, on her return to 
her own house, she praised the beauty 
of my daughter to Hushmat Jung 
Bahadur. 

“ About this time my daughter was 
attacked with smallpox, and as I was 
in a state of great anxiety on her 
account, I asked my father to consult 
with an English physician. My father 
did, and was told that everything 
would turn out well. 

“Colonel James Kirkpatrick sought 
my daughter from Nizam Ali Khan, 
on whom the mercy of God has been 
shown, as also from Aristojah! (the 
Prime Minister), Nizam Ali Khan 
and Aristojah communicated this re- 
quest to my father, who at last, after 
much demur, gave his consent that 
the ceremony of Nikah (marriage) 
should take place, and expressed his 
willingness that the rites should be 
performed according to the customs 
of our tribe: to this also Nizam Ali 
Khan assented, and honoured Colonel 
James Kirkpatrick at the same time 
with the designation of his son. His 
Highness also desired that he should 
stand as father (in the approaching 
marriage) to Colonel James Kirkpat- 
rick, whom he styled his son united 
to him in the bonds of love, and that 
Aristojah (his Prime Minister) should 
take the place of my daughter's 
father. 

“While this was going on, Mir 
Alum, the Nizam’s agent with the 
British Government, wrote a letter to 
the Lord Sahib (the Governor-General 
Lord Wellesley) to the effect that his 
brother Akil ood Dowlah had not 
given his consent to the marriage of 
his granddaughter, but that Hushmat 
Jung had taken her by force. The 
Lord Sahib wrote to Nizam Ali Khan 
to know how this had occurred. His 
Highness, on the receipt of this letter, 
ordered a declaration to be prepared 
under his own private seal and those 
of his minister Aristojah and other 
noblemen of his Court, to the effect 
that everything had been done with 
the free will and consent of all parties, 





1 Also called Azim ul Oomra. 
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and that whoever had made a con- 
trary representation to the Governor- 
General was in error. This document 
was in my possession for a long time. 
In consequence of these discussions 
the marriage ceremonies were not 
performed in the usual manner, 
though the marriage contract was 
gone through according to Muham- 
madan rites. In proof of this, a 
learned man named Meer Ahmed Ali 
Khan attended on the part of Aris- 
tojah, and two of his confidential ser- 
vants were also present in the capacity 
of witnesses. Seyed ood Dowlah was 
my representative on this occasion 
when they all assembled in my house, 
and performed the ceremony of the 


marriage contract. 
“D. Maucotm.”! 


There is a family tradition, be- 
lieved to rest on a now lost or 
mislaid document, that there was 
also a Christian marriage. I have 
myself found no reference to such 
a marriage, and Kirkpatrick gives 
as the reason why his children had 
not been christened, that there was 
no chaplain at Hyderabad ; but at 
Hyderabad, as elsewhere in India, 
a valid English marriage could no 
doubt have been contracted, as in 
later times, in the presence of an 
English magistrate. In any case, 
the Muhammadan marriage was 
valid in English law, as Sir H. 
Russell, the Chief Justice of Bengal, 
told his son, who was Kirkpatrick’s 
assistant, and eventually successor, 
at Hyderabad. 

The report of the munshi is 
dated January 8, 1801, and was 
probably sent to Calcutta with 
other documents soon after. I 
presume that the marriage, as de- 
scribed by Shirf un Nissa, then 
followed, but that it was not 
known to Lord Wellesley till some 
time later; for the storm con- 
tinued to rage for at least eighteen 
months longer—though, I rather 
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think, with intervals. Lord Wel- 
lesley wrote by the hand of his 
secretaries more than one letter 
censuring the Resident’s conduct, 
both for acting in a manner inju- 
rious to the public interest, and also 
for his concealment of what he had 
done. In a letter of May 1802 he 
declares his final resolve to remove 
Kirkpatrick from his office ; and he 
is said—though I do not find it in 
our papers—to have sent Captain 
(afterwards Sir John) Malcolm 
with a commission to supersede 
Kirkpatrick, if he thought fit, after 
a further inquiry on the spot. But 
Malcolm, on his arrival at Masu- 
lipatam, was met there by the 
captain of Kirkpatrick’s cavalry 
escort, with a remonstrance from 
Kirkpatrick as to the inconveni- 
ence to the public service of such 
an inquiry, and Malcolm returned 
to Calcutta. Kirkpatrick told his 
brother that he believed that Lord 
Wellesley wished to get rid of him 
because he opposed the Governor- 
General’s policy when he thought 
it wrong, and to put a more pliant 
agent in his place; and if it was 
true, as one of his friends wrote, 
that James Achilles Kirkpatrick 
was the only man who dared to 
oppose that policy, there may have 
been grounds for his suspicion. 
But it can hardly be denied that 
there was some ground for the 
censure in both respects. Lord 
Wellesley was, however, an able 
statesman, and could be cool and 
calculating as well as insolent and 
overbearing. He understood the 
value of Kirkpatrick’s public ser- 
vices too well to be willing to 
lose them at a place where his 
personal influence was so great, 
and which was at this time one 
of the centres of the Governor- 
General’s policy. The still more 
important services of the elder 
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brother William might be lost 
with those of the younger; and 
if, as is not unlikely, Lord Wel- 
lesley saw the first signs of a 
possible impeachment on his return 
to England, he may have judged 
it imprudent to alienate men of 
so much weight and influence both 
in India and at home. And the 
event showed that it was largely 
to his defence by Colonel William 
Kirkpatrick that Lord Wellesley 
was saved from impeachment. The 
threats of removal were withdrawn, 
with handsome expressions of the 
Governor-General’s sense of the 
great public services of Major 
Kirkpatrick, and the promise that 
the King should be asked to give 
him the honour of a baronetcy. 

Sixty years afterwards there was 
published a version of the story, 
the gross and palpable figments of 
which -evidently rest on some tra- 
dition of the lying and credulous 
scandal-mongers of the city and 
the British cantonments, and which 
are plainly shown to be false by 
the contemporary documents from 
which the present account is 
taken. 

Kirkpatrick, like his chief Lord 
Wellesley, loved oriental magnifi- 
cence, and, like his chief, persuaded 
himself that such magnificence gave 
real importance to the Englishmen 
with the native courts and people. 
He planned and built a Residency 
outside the city of Hyderabad, and 
he sent to Madras for an “architect 
acquainted with all forms of Euro- 
pean architecture,” and for skilled 
masons and carpenters, who could 
instruct and direct the Hyderabad 
workmen, and he showed his own 
practical knowledge by his speci- 
fications as to brickwork and the 
framing of very large beams. This 
palace—for such it was, and which 
still preserves its main features— 
had a hall sixty feet long, thirty 
wide, and forty high: it was ap- 
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proached by a terrace with thirty- 
two granite steps leading up to a 
portico. He describes it as stand- 
ing in a park a mile in circum- 
ference, with a lake round which 
was a gravel walk with a row of 
lamps ; a garden with all the fruits 
of Hindostan and of Europe, and 
a paddock filled with deer. And 
besides the apartments in the 
Residency allotted to his official 
“family,” there were well-built 
houses in the park for his escort 
and his band, and also for natives 
who there took refuge under British 
protection. The zenana, in which 
his wife and children lived in 
oriental seclusion, was decorated 
with paintings and made cool with 
fountains; and I remember my 
uncle, Richard Strachey, who was 
either a visitor of the Resident or 
on his staff, saying to me, “ We 
never saw the lady, but we used to 
see Hushmat Jung crossing the 
Residency court and going into his 
zenana.” 

Kirkpatrick’s official income was 
large, but could not have provided 
for the cost of these buildings ; and 
he mentions, in a letter describing 
these magnificent works, that the 
cost had been defrayed by the 
liberality of the Nizam Ali Khan, 
his father by adoption. But his 
own expenditure in keeping up 
such an establishment was lavish, 
as is shown in his instructions to 
his friends or his agents, at home 
or in Bombay, Madras, and Cal- 
cutta. While he hesitated whether 
to make his great hall fifty or sixty 
feet by thirty, he ordered a Wilton 
carpet of the lesser size, and then 
on deciding for the greater length 
of the hall, ordered a second carpet 
for the larger floor. He requests 
his brother William, now in Eng- 
land, to lay out £500 on a reflect- 
ing telescope of twelve or fourteen 
feet in length as an ornament to 
his terrace, and in the use of which 
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he expects to be sufficiently in- 
structed by one of his staff, who is 
son of the Professor of Astronomy 
in Edinburgh. He sends for chem- 
ical and electrical apparatus of 
large dimensions for the amuse- 
ment of the grown-up children 
here. He gives a commission for 
one hundred of the largest Chinese 
lamps and several thousand smaller 
ones, for illuminations such as 
native princes still delight in, and 
with no limitations but that the 
cost shall not ruin him ; he sends 
for the finest kinds of European 
orange-trees, which he thinks will 
be those of Portugal ; he desires a 
friend to find and engage an Eng- 
lish bandmaster for him; he ac- 
knowledges the gift of an elk and 
an Abyssinian goat as welcome ad- 
ditions to his paddock. Of this 
magnificence, as it was seen by 
Mountstuart Elphinstone and Ed- 
ward Strachey, described by Kirk- 
patrick as “two superior young 
men passing through Hyderabad 
on their way to Poonah,” we have 
a record in Elphinstone’s diary of 
September 1801: “ Went to the 
Durbar. Major Kirkpatrick goes 
in great state. He has several 
elephants and a state palanquin, 
led horses, flags, long poles with 
tassels, &c., and is attended by two 
companies of infantry and a troop 
of cavalry.” } 

This magnificence must have 
stood in great contrast to the sim- 
plicity of the two young English- 
men, one of whom was to fill a 
larger place in Indian history than 
Kirkpatrick himself. And it is 
worth noting, that so far as I have 
examined Kirkpatrick’s _ letters, 
there is no mention of his sending 
for or reading any European books, 
ancient or modern, while the jour- 
nals and letters of Elphinstone and 
my father are full of their reading 
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and discussing every kind of book, 
old and new, brought from England 
or sent out by the last ship. 

Kirkpatrick was a man of warm 
heart; and his practical generosity 
in private life was as great as his 
public magnificence. He never 
heard of a relation or a friend in 
straitened circumstances without 
giving liberal and often permanent 
help. When his much-loved bro- 
ther William was compelled to 
leave India from bad health, he in- 
sisted on his accepting £1000 a- 
year from him. His letters con- 
stantly mention the presents he 
was sending home to his nieces 
and to their or his lady friends— 
shawls, necklaces of opal and of 
onyx, and strings of garnets. Lord 
Clive (the second of that name) 
was puzzled by receiving a box of 
toys when he was expecting a box 
of ammunition; the toys were 
meant for the children of Kirk- 
patrick’s friend, Dr Thackeray, and 
so may possibly have been among 
the playthings of the author of 
‘Vanity Fair.’ 

Kirkpatrick’s letters make fre- 
quent reference to his “ dear little 
children” and “ dear little ones,” 
and especially to his boy, who was 
learning to “prattle readily,” and 
in whom he attempted to trace a 
likeness to his own father. As I 
have already mentioned, he says 
that as there was no chaplain at 
Hyderabad they had not been 
christened ; but he gives careful 
directions by letter and in his will 
that this should be done either be- 
fore they leave Madras or on their 
arrival in England, for it was ar- 
ranged with their mother’s consent 
that they should go to England, to 
his father, to be brought up. At 
a time when the voyage from India 
to England took about six months, 
and the fleet of merchantmen ran 
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the danger of falling in with French 
men-of-war, from which even their 
convoy might not be able to pro- 
tect them, the sending the children 
to England was not so easy a mat- 
ter as it would be now, and the 
arrangements were many months 
in making. It was at this time, 
in 1804 or 1805, when the boy was 
four and the girl three years old, 
that the picture which I mentioned 
at the beginning of my story was 
painted. It is by Chinnery, who 
had long been a distinguished 
miniature-painter in India. This 
was one of his first life-size pic- 
tures; and Wilkie, when he saw it 
some years afterwards, said that he 
had not believed that any living 
English artist could have paint- 
ed such a picture. It remained 
with the mother till her death, 
when it was sent to her children 
in England. 

Of Khair un Nissa Begum her- 
self, in the Eastern seclusion of 
her zenana, we get but glimpses. 
Kirkpatrick in his will, made six 
months before his death, calls her 
“a Mahomedan lady of birth and 
distinction,” and the “excellent 
mother of his children,” and adds, 
that although her own ample for- 
tune, hereditary and acquired, and 
her large amount of jewels, make 
it needless for him to provide fur- 
ther for her, yet he leaves her a 
bequest “‘ by way of proof” of his 
“unbounded love and affection,” 
and as “a last token of his esteem 
and remembrance.” 

The children were to go home, 
and no doubt did so, under the 
charge of Mrs Ure, the wife of the 
English surgeon at Hyderabad, 
and with an English nurse, Mrs 
Perry, wife of one of the Resident’s 
band. The father and mother 
were to take them to Madras, 
where they were to embark, and 
thence Kirkpatrick was to go for 
a short sea-voyage to recruit his 
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now failing health. Seventy years 
afterwards, the daughter—then 
Mrs Phillipps—told her children 
that she remembered her mother’s 
grief at parting with her. I no- 
where find it stated whether she 
did actually go with them to Ma- 
dras; but if so, she returned to 
Hyderabad, whence she sends a 
message to her husband at Madras 
through his secretary, who writes : 
“T have sent to ask the Begum if 
she has any message, and she sends 
you her salaam, and hopes you 
will take care of your health.” 

But Kirkpatrick was not merely 
going on a sea-voyage for his 
health, but proceeding from Mad- 
ras to Calcutta among other prin- 
cipal political agents of Govern- 
ment to give Lord Cornwallis, 
who was now Governor-General, 
personal information as to the 
policy of Lord Wellesley, which 
he had been sent out to restrain 
if not to reverse. But Kirkpat- 
rick’s work was done. He died 
at Calcutta, October 15, 1805, and 
was honoured with a public rec- 
ognition of his services. 

The children found an English 
home in the house of their grand- 
father at Holydale, near Bromley, 
in Kent, and afterwards with Lady 
Louis, the eldest daughter of their 
uncle, Colonel William. The fond 
names which their mother had 
given them in her zenana, and 
which may be translated as “ the 
Lord of the World,” and “our 
little Princess and English Lady,” 
were exchanged for William George 
and Catherine Aurora; and in 
after-years the daughter told her 
own children how long she and 
her brother pined for the father 
and mother whom they remem- 
bered, and longed to get away 
from the cold of England to Hy- 
derabad, and were sad at hearing 
that they were not to go there 
again, which was all they could 
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understand of their father’s death. 
There is here a blank. I cannot 
find how many years the wife out- 
lived her husband, nor what their 
future life was intended to be, if 
he had lived. I seem to remem- 
ber hearing that Mrs Charles Bul- 
ler saw the Begum Khair un Nissa 
in Calcutta, but I cannot discover 
what correspondence may have 
been carried on between the mo- 
ther and her children during the 
remainder of her life. When they 
were grown up there was such a 
correspondence for many years 
between them and their grand- 
mother, who lived to a great age 
at Hyderabad. Her letters are in 
very fine Persian writing (not of 
course her own), on paper sprinkled 
with gold-leaf, and enclosed in 
bags of kincob or cloth-of-gold. 
The Resident, through whom they 
were sent—Sir Henry Russell— 
or Captain Duncan Malcolm, ac- 
companied them with a translation, 
and other interesting news of, and 
from, the old lady. 

When her grandson was grown 
up she was anxious that he should 
pay her a visit (no holiday trip in 
those days), and offered to pay his 
expenses ; and he would have done 
so, had he not been disabled by 
the effects of the terrible accident 
in his boyhood—the falling into 
a copper of boiling-water—which 
led to his early death. In one of 
her letters the Begum Shirf un 
Nissa complains that she had been 
reduced to poverty by the non- 
payment of her jaghir, or yearly 
charge on the state revenues ; but 
this wrong was redressed by the 
help of the good offices of Captain 
Malcolm ; and her letters are for 
the most part the outpourings of 
affection. Of these I give the fol- 
lowing specimen :— 
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Translation of a letter addressed by 
Shirf oon Nissa Begum to her 
granddaughter “Sahib Begum 
Beeba Sahib.” 


“My child, the light of mine eyes, 
the solace of my heart, may God grant 
her long life ! 

“After offering up my prayers 
that her days may be lengthened, her 
dignity increased, let it be known 
to my child that by the mercy and 
goodness of God her representation, 
arrived after a long time, and having 
brought happiness with its presence, 
imparted happiness to my heart and 
light to my eyes, and occasioned such 
joy and delight that an account of it 
cannot be brought within the compass 
of the tongue or pen. The letter 
written by my child is pressed by me 
sometimes to my head, and sometimes 
to my eyes. It is written in it that 
my child has married the nephew of 
Sir John Kennaway, Delawar Jung.! 
The receipt of this news, replete with 
gladness, has added joy upon joy to 
me. 


Verse. 


If my life had been the sacrifice for this 
Good news, it would be of no consequence ! 


“T also derived unmeasurable joy 
from having such good tidings of the 
children of my child and those of the 
late Sahib Alum.2 The Almighty, 
who confers greatness and dignity, 
keep them long in health ; and God 
is my witness that I keep my child in 
my remembrance even to a greater 
degree than she has done me. No 
minute or second passes by in which 
I do not think of her. 


Verse. 


The recollection of you is night 
And day with me. 


“May the pure and exalted God 
speedily lift up the veil of separation 
from between us and gladden us with 
a meeting ! 


Verse. 


May this petition be granted to me 
And to the world ! 
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“ My heart cannot contain the joy 
it feels in learning that the daughter 
of Sahib Alum is about to visit Hin- 
dostan with her husband, and I will, 
without fail, cherish that child as the 
apple of my eye. If I can procure a 
female artist, I will send my child 
my portrait. My child must send 
me her likeness and those of her 
children. In compliance with my 
child’s request, I am sending a lock 
of her mother’s hair ; a portion of it 
is plain, and the rest is made up. 
I formerly received accounts of the 
welfare of my children from Sir 
William Rumbold ; but since Colonel 
Doveton left this, I have received no 
further accounts. Mahomed Darak 
is dead, and also his son; he has, 
however, a daughter still living. 
His son has left six sons and two 
daughters. 

“ My nephew Mahomed Ali Khan 
and niece Lootf oon Nissa Begum 
send their salutations. My grand- 
sons Hubeeboolah Khan and Shoolam 
Ali Khan and my granddaughter 
Khoodezah Begum likewise desire 
their salutations to be given to you.” 


The poetical language of this 


letter, like the beautiful Persian 
character of the original, may be 
attributed to the Court letter- 
writer ; but everything shows 
that it expresses the real love 
of the grandmother for her grand- 
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child, while she made its thoughts 
and images her own. And to the 
reader of the ‘Arabian Nights,’ 
and the ‘Gulistan’ and ‘ Bustan’ 
of Sa’di, it will be pleasant to see 
with what little change the poetry 
of sentiment goes on in Eastern 
life. 
William George Kirkpatrick was 
a young man of great promise, but 
he died young, as Ihave said. He 
left a widow and three daughters. 
His sister, Catherine Aurora, was 
married to Captain James Winsloe 
Phillipps, of the 7th Hussars, and 
died in 1889 at the age of eighty- 
seven. She is the Kitty Kirk- 
patrick of Carlyle’s ‘ Reminis- 
cences,’ and the Blumine of his 
‘Sartor Resartus.’? She was ten 
years my elder, but I remember 
her from girlhood to old age as 
the most fascinating of women. 
Such is the story of Hushmat 
Jung (Glorious in Battle) and 
Khair un Nissa (Excellent among 
Women), so far as I can give it. 
But I have been unable, from fail- 
ing eyesight, to make complete ex- 
amination of the papers, and some 
further facts and fresh light may 
possibly be still found in them. 
EpwWArRD STRACHEY. 
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The craft that createth a semblance and mocketh the heart’s desire.” 


Mrs PAtcrave had won a great 
share of the world’s regard. Well 
born and highly accomplished, she 
had been early left a widow, in 
poor circumstances, with one child 
—a boy. She had many friends, 
but from friends it is hard to 
accept the necessaries of life, be 
they never so freely offered. One 
friend there was who would fain 
have given her his all—one who 
had loved her almost from her 
childhood,—loved without hope. 

It was to the credit of both of 
them that she had succeeded in 
keeping his friendship even while 
she gave her heart to a man whom 
she knew to be less worthy than 
he, but whom, nevertheless, she 
loved. For hers was the fervid 
nature in which the heart and not 
the head is leader. 

When Mr Palgrave died he took 
with him to the grave the love of 
the woman whom he had wor- 
shipped and ill-used. For a while 
George Heaton, Florence Pal- 
grave’s best friend, had hoped that 
his strong patient affection would 
be rewarded. He had hovered 
near her, helping her with good 
counsel, and in every possible 
way lightening her burdens. By 
degrees he grew to perceive that 
her heart was buried with the 
man whose love had been so un- 
like the steady helpful love which 
he bore her; but none the less, 
while he accepted his situation 
with sad courage, did he continue 
his friendship and his support. 
Nor, though she could not love 
him as he wished, did she fail to 
appreciate his untiring service, to 


admire his great qualities, and to 
reverence his judgment. So that 
her affection for him grew to be a 
scarcely less earnest feeling than 
her love of her dead husband, 
only it was different,—it was less 
selfish: it was, in truth, a higher 
feeling; and, such as it was, he 
accepted it with gratitude, and 
took it as his mission to watch 
over her and be by her side in 
all difficulties. 

Happily he had a means by which 
he could aid her, materially and 
without offence. He was a man 
of small but sufficient fortune, 
who had followed no profession, 
but had given his life to the pur- 
suit of art, not as a means but as 
an end in itself. He had studied 
hard, as a young man, but had 
early convinced himself that he 
was lacking in the manual skill to 
produce great work ; and with the 
renunciation of which his nature 
again showed itself capable in the 
matter of his love, hehad practically 
abandoned all effort of production, 
and contented himself with adding 
to his great stores of knowledge, 
and in studying the elementary 
principles of art until they began 
to assume for him the exactness of 
a science. In the whole art world 
no opinion was more valued than 
that of George Heaton, no judg- 
ment was given with a graver 
sense of responsibility nor with 
more perfect honesty. When, 
therefore, he began to speak of 
Mrs Palgrave as a sculptor whose 
work merited attention, her fame 
and her fortune—so far as fortune 
can be made by any ordinary suc- 
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cess in art—were secure. She in 
no way belied his praise; for so 
soon as her affairs had been put 
in some order after her husband’s 
death, she set herself to a severe 
course of work for two years or so 
at the study of structural form, 
and thus laying a solid foundation 
for the skill and manipulation 
which previous practice had given 
her, was competent to execute the 
orders which Heaton’s commenda- 
tion brought plentifully to her. 
Her works were in many of the 


The light in the studio was 
growing very dim. The bronzes 
stood out like black guardians, 
and the marbles and plaster figures 
were ghostly, The men who 
worked on the marble had gone 
home, and the measuring-bow and 
the chisels were laid aside; but 
Mrs Palgrave’s fingers still flew 
feverishly over the shaping mass 
of clay before her, as if she feared 
to lose a moment of the remaining 
daylight. George Heaton stood 
near her, watching her with 
eyes of grave affection, as she 
worked. The dark braids of her 
hair showed few lines of silver 
where the small widow’s cap did 
not cover them. Her cheeks were 
still aglow with the light of young 
health, and her beautiful dark 
eyes with the fire of eager pur- 
pose. George Heaton, with his 
strongly cut composed face and 
grizzled beard, looked nearly a 
score of years her senior, though 
he was so but by half that number. 

“You are clever,” he said at 
length, admiringly. 

“Clever!” she echoed, and a 
note that was almost a cry of pain 
sounded in her voice. ‘Clever! 
What is it to be clever? A mon- 
key is that.” 

She laid down her modelling- 
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best houses of England, her name 
was mentioned among the leading 
artists, and in society she was 
spoken of with an affectionate 
admiration as a woman of its own 
set, to whom circumstances, at the 
first, had been adverse, but who 
had conquered them all, not by 
the charm of person, with which 
Nature had plentifully endowed 
her, but by the power of her 
genius, which had placed her 
high among contemporary sculp- 
tors. 


tool, and with tears standing in 
her dark passionate eyes looked 
up at him. 

For him, he was so greatly sur- 
prised at the effect upon her of 
his remark that he was unable to 
reply for a moment. 

“T said you are clever,” he re- 
peated—“ clever. I was admiring 
your cleverness.” 

“Yes,” she said, impatiently. 
“Yes, you always tell me I am 
clever. Will you never have any- 
thing to tell me but that?” 

“What is your meaning, Flo- 
rence?” he asked. ‘Surely you 
are not dissatisfied with what I 
say,—with your work, with your 
success ?” 

“My success!” she echoed with 
a mocking laugh. “Success do 
you call it?” 

“Well, but, my friend, see—is 
it not success? Have you not 
orders more than you can execute ? 
Have you not fame—praise ?” 

“ Praise—whose praise ?” 

“ Universal praise.” 

“ The praise of fools !” she cried, 
bitterly. ‘Oh, George, I am so 
sick of it. I get their praise, and 
I get their money, and I am 
grateful for it. I am grateful to 
you, my dear friend, for it—for it 
is to you that I owe it all; but it 
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would be ten times more grateful 
to me to hear once from your lips 
that I had done good work.” 

“But you have. I tell you 
now, and always. You do do 
good work.” 

“Oh, good work, yes—good in 
its way, I suppose; but great 
work, never. Can I never do 
great work?” 

“Florence, you surprise me so 
much! I had always thought 
that you were pleased, satisfied, 
with your success.” 

“Again my success! Oh, 
George, no. I have kept it so 
long to myself, for I felt it un- 
grateful to you to complain, owing 
everything, as I do, to you. But 
it withers me with self-contempt 
when these people praise me— 
those who know nothing; while 
you !—yes, you praise—you praise 
my cleverness.” 

Heaton was sore put to it, but 
his loyalty to her and his own 
best self forbade him to delude 
with a lie the woman he loved. 

“Shall I never do anything 
great?” she asked, as he was 
silent—and gazed into his eyes, as 
a prisoner into the eyes of his 
judge. 

“Florence,” he said, tenderly, 
“can you, a sculptor and a woman 
—one, therefore, who looks some- 
times in her glass—ask me this 


question seriously? Or, rather, 
can your glass not answer that 
question for you? God gives but 
very few of us so many gifts as He 
has given you. You have all the 
quickness of apprehension, all the 
manual dexterity, for a great 
artist, besides all your social and 
personal gifts. But this great 
creative faculty—look in your 
glass and ask it—does that con- 
sist with the quickness which 
every line and feature of your 
face shows so vividly, and which 
makes its charm? Do you not 
know that creation resides in 
those slow rounded forms which 
lack the qualities which light your 
face? You have the love, the 
instinct, the appreciation, and the 
manipulation; but the creation 
! How few have ever had 
it! Above all, how few of your 
sex—in its highest sense! Sappho, 
perhaps, alone—and she is little 
more to us than a myth. Forgive 
me, dear, if I pain you. But you 
wanted the truth, did you not?” 

“Yes,” she said, slowly. ‘ Yes, 
yes,” she repeated again. “I 
wanted the truth.” And she threw 
her modelling-tool from her upon 
the floor, and, rising, left him alone 
in the dim studio. 

‘“* By heaven!” he exclaimed to 
himself, “is it well to tell the 
truth? Is it worth the pain?” 





III. 


For a whole week Mrs Palgrave 
did not come to the studio. The 
workmen who chipped at the 
marble had never known her so 
long away. But they were quite 
competent to progress with their 
work in her absence, and gave 
themselves the explanation that 
her boy had just returned from 
Eton for his holidays. 

The intensity of her affection 
for this boy sometimes almost 


frightened her. Her fierce pagan 
love of his father seemed to have 
burnt itself down into the purer 
but scarcely less deep maternal 
affection. In the boy she saw all 
the lovableness of her husband’s 
nature, but (yet, at least) none of 
his vices. Gerald resembled his 
father rather than his mother, in 
face as in disposition, with feel- 
ings slumbering deep and _ hot 
under a calm surface. She had 
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watched the boy grow in mental 
and physical stature with some- 
thing of the delight, ten times 
intensified, of her pleasure in her 
artistic productions. Her pride 
in him was so great that she felt 
that all the best of her own being 
was wrapt in him, and she feared 
lest God should punish her for 
her too great love by taking him 
from her, as He had taken her 
husband. 

But no such calamity befell, 
and now he had come back to 
her from school for a while, a 
tall strong lad in his sixteenth 
year. All the fifteen years of his 
life she had done her best to spoil 
him, but still he was unspoilt—a 
sweet strong nature, loving his 
mother with all his heart, and with 
a deeply rooted faith and pride 
in her genius, 

Gerald had been home about 
a fortnight when next George 
Heaton called at the studio. Mrs 
Palgrave met Heaton with slight 
embarrassment in her greeting. 
“Forgive me, dear old friend,” 
she whispered to him, “for the 
manner of our last parting.” His 
brown cheek flushed at her words, 
and the pressure of his hand spoke 
the fulness of his pardon. Then 
he turned to Gerald. ‘“ What!” 
he exclaimed, as the boy came to 
him with hands white with clay. 
“ Have you turned sculptor too?” 

Gerald shook his head and 
laughed. “I am afraid he is 
not exactly what we should call 
artistic,—are you, Gerald?” his 
mother said, joining in his laugh. 

“Not much. It’s jolly stuff to 
muddle with, though.” 

Heaton examined Mrs Pal- 
grave’s work, and spoke encourag- 
ingly of its progress since he had 
last seen it. Then, as she re- 
sumed it, he strolled across the 
studio to watch the marble work. 
In so doing he stopped before the 
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turntable at which Gerald was 
amusing himself, and gave an ex- 
clamation which made Mrs Pal- 
grave look up. 

“Did you do that?” he asked 
the boy. 

“Yes; it’s Gunn ‘cutting.’” 

“Who? Doing what? It’s 
cricket, isn’t it?” 

“Yes; Gunn, you know, ‘cut- 
ting.’ Oh, I say, you don’t mean 
to say you don’t known who Gunn 
is?” 

“No,” Heaton said. “I’m 
ashamed to say I don’t.” 

“‘ Why, he had the head average 
in Notts, all but Shrewsbury.” 

“JT didn’t even know that 
Shrewsbury was in Notts,” Hea- 
ton replied helplessly ; “but tell 
me, did you do this thing—all 
alone?” 

Mrs Palgrave had laid down 
her modelling-tool, and was look- 
ing up amazed at Heaton’s tone. 
Any possible amusement at the 
colloquy between Heaton and the 
boy was lost in this surprise. She 
knew so well his ordinary tone of 
charitable tolerance in art matters 
—she had felt its sting so often. 
This tone was quite different—one 
she did not know. 

“ Yes, I did it, of course,” Gerald 
said, in answer to his question— 
he too looking up surprised. 

Heaton was about to speak 
when his glance chanced to light 
on the face he knew and loved so 
well. He looked with a swift study 
at it, and the words he was about 
to speak died on his lips. He said 
nothing, and the boy went on with 
his cricketer. After watching 
him a few seconds longer Heaton 
went to the marble-workers. 

“T say, Mr Heaton,” Gerald 
called out directly, “you don’t 
know, I suppose, whether Gunn 
generally wears two gloves or 
one ?” 

“ Unfortunately,” he said, “I 
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have not the honour of Mr Gunn’s 
acquaintance.” 

“No; but you might have 
known that, I should have thought, 
all the same,” said Gerald, re- 
proachfully. “Wait; I think 
there’s a picture of him in the 
Badminton cricket-book. I'll go 
and look.” 

“Florence,” Heaton said, com- 
ing across the studio to her as 
Gerald left it, “the boy has power. 
Have you seen his work ?—it has 
‘ go.’ ”? 

“No,” she said, rising ; “let me 
look at it. I have not seen it— 
only just glanced at it.” Her 
voice sounded strangely, both to 
Heaton and to herself. She too 
had found a new tone to-day. 

She looked at the boy’s work in 
silence. ‘ Well?” Heaton said. 

“Well,” she echoed. “Is it 
good, do you think ?” 

“Why, there is life in it—it 
moves,” he answered, almost as if 
irritated by her lack of apprecia- 
tion. ‘Don’t you see? Look at 
the lines. Is there one you 


could alter, or that I could wish 
altered ?” 

“Look at the right leg.” 

‘Oh, of course!” he replied. 
“The anatomy is impossible. How 
could it be otherwise? There is 
absolutely no knowledge. But 
there is something better.” 

Then Mrs Palgrave laughed, a 
little forcedly. ‘‘ What an absurd 
idea it is!—the sort of thing a 
boy would choose to model. Ah, 
what Philistines they are !” 

There was something in her 
tone which jarred upon Heaton. 
He could not analyse it, but he 
was conscious of it; and when 
Gerald came back he took his 
leave, and went away whistling 
softly, which was his habitual aid 
to meditation. 

Ten days later he chanced to 
meet Gerald, and asked, ‘ Well, 
how is the cricketer getting on?” 

“Oh,” the boy said, “ I have not 
been working at him any more. 
Mother does not care for me being 
much in the studio. She says it 
distracts her from her work.” 


IV. 


Gerald had been back at school 
some while when George Heaton, 
after a prolonged period of medi- 
tative whistling, made his way 
one day to Mrs Palgrave’s familiar 
studio. She was just finishing work 
for the day, and led him with her 
to the drawing-room and to five 
o'clock tea. After a little talk 
there fell a pause ; and then Hea- 
ton, with masculine abruptness, 
asked— 

** Have you settled definitely at 
all on Gerald’s profession ?” 

“T want him to choose his 
own line,” Mrs Palgrave said. 
“T believe he is inclined to the 
Bar.” 

“Don’t you think,” Heaton 
said, rather confusedly — “ don’t 
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you think you ought to give him 
a chance ?” 

“ A chance ?” 

* At that,” he explained shortly, 
nodding his head towards one of 
Mrs Palgrave’s own works stand- 
ing in an alcove. 

* At sculpting !” she exclaimed, 
flushing a little and laughing. 
“Oh, I don’t think he has the 
slightest turn that way.” 

“ Ah, I fancied he had,” Hea- 
ton said, drily. 

“Oh, you mean that ridiculous 
cricketer! He has done nothing 
since.” 

“He told me that you said— 
that he thought—his presence in 
the studio distracted you.” 

“ Did he?” and again the slight 
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flush came to her cheek. 
does,” she added, quickly. 
yes, it distracts me.” 

“There is no reason, is there,” 
he asked, gently, “‘ that he should 
not work in another studio? I 
mean, of course, if he learned he 
would have to learn under some 
one.” 

“Of course,” Mrs Palgrave re- 
plied, coldly. 

“Oh, forgive me!” he said, bit- 
terly, perfectly construing her tone. 
“JT know I have no right—I know 
I am presuming! It is none of 
my business ; and I am imperti- 
nent F 

“ No, no, no, you are not,” she 
said, with quickly changing mood, 
speaking with impetuous vehe- 
mence—‘ you are not. You are 
good, kind—everything that is 
good, as you always are to me. 
Do—will you, George !—you who 
have done so much—everything— 
for me,— will you do this too? 
Find out from the boy—try him 


“So it 
“ = 


—see if he can be any good. 
And if he has any bent that way, 
arrange it— arrange it for me. 


Will you? Arrange for having 
him taught, and so on. I cannot.” 

“You cannot/ Florence, what 
do you mean ?” 

“Oh, I cannot—don’t ask me 
why! And yet I love him with 
all my heart and soul. Only, 
manage this for me—as you ever 
have managed my difliculties—and 
spare to ask me why I beg this of 

ou.” 

She seemed strangely moved— 
so deeply that the tears stood in 
her great dark eyes. Heaton had 
the tenderness to forbear from 
further questions, only promising 
to doas she wished. But for days 
and weeks and months her mood 
was a source of wonder to him; 
for even when Gerald’s school- 
time was finished, and he was 
making arrangements for the boy’s 
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instruction in the studio of a friend 
—into all which Gerald entered 
with enthusiasm— Mrs Palgrave 
would listen to no discussion of 
the plans. She had left all to 
Heaton,—the good angel of her 
life, she said, with a short laugh, 
when the subject was mentioned 
between them. And when Gerald 
came to her with news of his pro- 
gress, and all he was doing and 
learning, she listened with a strong 
effort of self-repression and forced 
interest which the boy could not 
comprehend, and which made him 
secretly unhappy. They had been 
in such perfect sympathy, and yet 
in this, in which it would have 
seemed that his mother could 
have entered more fully than in 
any former interest of his young 
life, she would take no part ! 

But Heaton, whose praise was 
hard to win, spoke highly of Ger- 
ald, expressing great hopes of him ; 
and at length a day came on which 
it was made known to Mrs Pal- 
grave that Gerald had a subject of 
his own imagining which Heaton 
thought him competent to enter 
upon, and that he was about to 
set up the supports and work out 
the plans in a studio of his own. 
Even then she would not come to 
see his studio, nor did she wish 
the subject of his first original 
work to be told to her. 

Do it all by yourself,” she had 
said to Gerald, by way of putting 
him off. ‘“ Do not tell me a word 
about it until it is finished; then 
on the day on which you tell me 
it is finished, let me go to the 
studio and find it complete.” 

Gerald was, perforce, content 
with this, and pictured it to him- 
self as his mother’s pretty affec- 
tionate fancy. 

So the two worked away in 
their separate studios, Heaton 
coming often to Gerald’s help, and 
speaking to him of the form of 
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Phidias, the weight and dignity of 
Michael Angelo, the grace of Prax- 
iteles; and as Gerald drank in 
all the inspiration, his own con- 
ception took shape. By slow de- 
grees, out of the shapelessness of 
the lump of clay, it grew to the 
semblance of living form. It was 
with him day and night—had full 
possession of his dreams even— 
was ever between him and all 
sights of sense. He worked upon 
it with a fury of creation which 
made him regardless of cold hands 
and feet and burning head, and of 
meal-times and bedtime. It 
seemed, vampire-like, to be suck- 
ing the life-blood from him while 
he gave it life, and he grew pale 
and hollow-eyed, but still he was 
sustained by the fever of creation. 
Once or twice his mother was 
moved to reason with him on his 
excess of zeal; but though it was 
sweet to him to hear her speak 
on this subject, which sometimes 
seemed to him to lie like a dead 


Mrs Palgrave remained standing 
as he had left her, with the key of 
the studio in her hand. The blood 
came hotly to her face as she gazed 
at the innocent little steel thing 
with the fascination of horror 
which harassed Macbeth’s vision 
of the dagger. Her pulses throb- 
bed fiercely through her worn ner- 
vous frame, and her breath came 
thickly. Then moving like one in 
a dream, she climbed upon a chair, 
and, reaching to her full height, 
placed the key on the top of the 
old clock upon the mantelpiece. 

She sighed with relief, as one 
who has gained the victory in a 
hard fight with self, and threw 
herself in her arm-chair. “TI dare 
not go and see it—I dare not,” she 
murmured, “ Especially alone.” 

Then she sat and began to read. 
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thing between them, he could not 
obey. She, too, was ill, though 
she would not admit it—torn by 
an inward struggle. 

At length there came a day 
when he burst into her studio 
with a flush of triumph on his 
face, and a look of fierce joy in 
his eyes. 

“Tt is done!” he cried. “It is 
finished! There is the key, mo- 
ther. Go and see it before it gets 
dark.” 

He would not go with her. His 
thoughts were in 2 turmoil as he 
rushed out again into the still, 
frosty evening. The setting sun 
hung like a great red ruby in the 
haze. He laughed to it as he 
sang it good-night. He was almost 
like a madman with delight. “I 
don’t believe it —I don’t believe 
it,” he kept saying to himself 
aloud, “what Heaton tells me, 
that soon I shall grow dissatisfied 
with it and hate it. I think it is 
good, good, good. I believe in it.” 


The book she was reading was 
one of the old mythical sagas of 
the Scandinavian gods and heroes. 
She read of the wondrous sword 
of Sigurd—Odin’s gift, named the 
Wrath—which rang in the day of 
battle before the peace - strings 
were broken. She laid the book 
upon her knee, with her finger at 
the page which she was reading, 
and mused. And in her musing 
a queer fancy came to her over- 
wrought mind. For it seemed to 
her that the key upon the clock 
began to hum with a weird song 
of battle—even as the Wrath of 
Sigurd had done. The fancy grew 
upon her as she fought against it, 
until the whole room was filled 
with the eerie hateful humming. 
She threw down the book and 
covered her ears with her hands, 
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but still the pagan song rang home 
to her with a force that grew and 
grew till it seemed to fill the world. 
She could resist its appeal no 
longer. She mounted quickly on 
the chair again, seized upon the 
key, and hurriedly putting on her 
things, went swiftly through the 
streets to Gerald’s studio. 

At the door she stood with 
parted lips and wide eyes agaze. 
*“ Ah,” she exclaimed, with a 
snatching of the breath, her in- 
voluntary tribute of admiration to 
Gerald’s beautiful work. But it 
was no loving admiration,—rather 
it was of the nature of the tribute 
which the wife of Antony might 
have paid the fatal loveliness of 
Cleopatra. She gazed at the 
beautiful figure with an intensity 
of admiration which grew and 
grew, and as her admiration grew 


Now that his beautiful work 
was finished, Gerald could not 
bear to be long away from it. It 
attracted him magnetically; and 
while his heart sang to him a song 
of triumph he returned from his 
walk, almost running, to his studio. 
There was yet a glimpse of day- 
light by which he might see the 
fair god of his handiwork. He 
gave a glad call to his mother, 
as the studio door yielded to his 
hand, showing that she was still 
there. 

On the threshold his word died 
on his lips unfinished. His feet 
froze to the ground. His heart 
stood still in the revulsion of feel- 
ing. He stared wildly through 
the dimness of the studio. His 


lips opened with uncertain sounds. 
Then he went feebly forward. The 
beautiful form which he had left 
so nobly posed, now lay a shattered 


ghost upon the floor. Upon the 
white heap—as ghostly and un- 
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her hate grew with it, until she 
could bear the sight of the thing 
no longer. Her mind was filled 
with pagan stories of the fierce 
vengeance of white-armed Signy 
and Brynhild. The blood rushed to 
her white set face, the world grew 
red before her eyes, as when the 
berserk fit came upon the fighters 
of whom the saga told, and, with a 
cry that was fraught with insanity, 
she rushed like a mad thing upon 
the clay statue and fought it, 
dragging this way and that till 
it bowed itself and fell crashing 
to the floor. After the first cry 
she had fought in silence, but now, 
as her foe fell, she gave another 
cry, strangely different, which had 
in it more of a sob than of triumph, 
and falling forward, lay senseless, 
with her dark head pillowed upon 
the white shoulder of clay. 


lifelike —lay the black draped 
figure of his mother prone, her 
head pillowed on the clay. 

“ My God!” Gerald exclaimed, 
and for a full minute stood help- 
less—stunned. Then the need of 
action roused him. He approached 
his mother, but she neither spoke 
nor moved. She was deeply un- 
conscious. 

Gerald rushed from the studio 
for help. 

When he had borne a hand in 
carrying his mother home, and was 
awaiting, down-stairs, the doctor’s 
verdict, he mused or walked up 
and down the little room by inter- 
vals. A fever of mental and 
physical restlessness pursued him. 

“Tt is grave, but she will re- 
cover,” the doctor said, when he 
came down. 

“Where did 
Gerald asked. 

“Strike her! 
her.” 


it strike her?” 


Nothing struck 
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“Yes, it did,” Gerald declared, 
fiercely. ‘The statue fell on her 
and carried her down with it.” 

“She has suffered no serious 
blow that I can discover,” the 
doctor repeated. 

“Tt must have been a heavy 
blow—it was a big thing.” 

The doctor shrugged his shoul- 
ders. It was his professional 
duty to humour people. 

“What is it,’ then?” Gerald 
asked. 

“T should say it was prolonged 
mental strain culminating in a 
crisis,” the doctor said ; “ that is, 
unless you want it in Latin.” 

“No, thanks, that will do. I 
wonder where it struck her.” 

For nearly a week Mrs Palgrave 
lay between coma and delirium, 
but the temperature did not rise 
to a great height. At length 
Gerald had the joy of seeing her 
look forth from her pillow with 
serene intelligence in her dark 
eyes. All day she said very little, 
but lay thinking, as it seemed—as 
though some trouble still weighed 
upon her. 

In the evening, when she and 
Gerald were alone together, she 
stretched out her poor thin hand 
to him. 

“Tell me,” she said, “is it true, 
or is it all an ugly dream?” 

** What, mother?” 

“What I have dreamed about 
your statue — that —that it is 
broken.” 

Gerald paused a moment. ‘ Yes, 
mother,” he then said. “ By bad 
luck it is true. It fell on you 
as you were looking at it, and 
brought you to the ground. Don’t 
you remember? I did not support 
it properly.” 

“Oh yes,” she said, with a cry 
of pain in her voice. “It is true 
then. Oh!” She groaned, and 
turned her head down on the pil- 
low from him. “ But no, Gerald,” 
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she resumed, in a voice firm with 
purpose. “ You are wrong. It 
did not fall on me.” 

“Yes it did,” he said, quick- 
ly and vehemently. “It fell on 
you as you were looking at it. 
We know it did—George Heaton 
and I.” 

*“No, my boy, there you are 
wrong, both of you. It did not 
fallon me. I pushed it—pushed, 
dragged, ever so hard, to pull it 
down.” 

* Mother !” 

There was a dead pause; the 
mother, with her head down on 
the pillow, listening agonisedly 
for her son’s verdict on her sin— 
the son wandering in search of 
charity amongst his lost faiths. 

*T know,” he said quickly ; then, 
“You destroyed it. Yes, you 
were quite right, because it was 
not good; as Flaubert did to the 
early work of Balzac.” 

He listened with intense eager- 
ness for an affirmation. But a 
negative came, with a pitiful cry 
from the poor sinful woman on 
the bed. 

‘No, no, no, my dear generous 
boy,” she cried; “ you cannot spare 
me. It was I who dragged down 
your beautiful conception and 
destroyed it. I could not bear it. 
Oh, Gerald,” and as she spoke 
the tears came coursing off her 
face like rain— “oh, Gerald, if 
you knew how I had fought you 
would pity me. But no—I ought 
to ask no pity. I deserve none. 
For years I have been trying to 
fight out of my heart the jealousy 
of this great genius which God 
has given you. For that has 
always been the cross of my life— 
since I took up the modelling— 
that I could do nothing great; 
and here you——! Oh, Gerald! 
and I could not bear it. The life 
you had created was so good, so 
glorious, I could not bear it. I 
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murdered it. Oh, God forgive 
me, forgive me, forgive me!” 

“Mother, mother, mother!” 
Gerald cried, with a world of pity 
and love. “Oh, don’t, don’t, 
don’t, please. I forgive you, 
dearest, if there were anything to 
forgive. George Heaton is right. 
I should have been dissatisfied, 
and hated the thing long ago if 
it had lived.” 

“Gerald,” said his mother, 
“please don’t say any more. You 
will kidd me if you are so generous. 
Even at the first, when George 


said you had genius, I could not 
bear you to learn, but I fought 
down my jealousy so far as to ask 
him to see about your learning. 
But when I saw the beautiful 
thing, and how good it was, then I 
could not endure it, and a fearful 
impulse took me. Oh, Gerald !” 

‘Mother, mother,” he said, and 
he bent and found the poor sorely 
penitent face on the pillow, and 
caressed it again and again. 
“Mother, let us never speak of 
it between us again. It is done, 
gone, buried.” 


VII. 


More than a month elapsed be- 
fore Mrs Palgrave was able to 
leave her room, and many months 
before she had altogether recovered 
from her nervous crisis. During 
this while Gerald was unremitting 
in his kind tenderness and care. 
It was only on his mother’s earnest 
entreaty that he could be prevailed 
on to spend a few hours of each 
day in the studio. Mrs Palgrave, 
so soon as she was able to make 
the necessary arrangements, dis- 
missed her workmen and shut up 
her studio altogether, declaring 
that she did not mean to touch 
clay again. Nor, though both 
Gerald and George Heaton en- 
deavoured to combat her decision, 
could they shake it. But it was 
her earnest hope that some day 
Gerald would take possession of the 
studio in which she had worked, 
and would use it as his own. In 
the meantime, however, Gerald 
had again entered upon an original 
conception—an entirely new one, 
having nothing in it akin to that 
one which had been so cruelly 
destroyed. His mother longed to 
question him of it, but she could 
not bring herself to open the 
subject to him, and Gerald for- 
bore it. 


jo 


As the weeks went on, and Mrs 
Palgrave gained strength, Gerald 
grew to spend more and more 
time in the studio, till at length 
he was working as steadily and 
eagerly as of old. His eagerness 
grew and grew as his subject 
approached completion, and again 
the fierce fever and delight were 
with him. Again he worked on 
regardless of cold and hunger and 
sleep, and the fire burned in his 
hollow eyes, ever brighter and 
brighter till the glorious day of 
the accomplished triumph, when 
he could cry aloud in his joy, “ It 
is perfect !” 

Then he hurried home along the 
streets, seeing nothing but the 
splendid clay which he had made 
live, brushing against passers-by 
and begging no pardons, till he 
came to his mother’s house and 
said, “It is finished, mother—at 
last. Here is the key. Will you 
go and see it? I must go for a 
walk.” 

Mrs Palgrave grew pale, and 
trembled in the intensity of her 


“What!” she exclaimed in 
amazement. ‘ Will you trust me 
with it—after .” 

“Trust you, mother !” he inter- 
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rupted with quick earnestness, 
—‘with my life!” 

“Gerald, Gerald, you are too 
good to me—you are too good.” 
Then a blinding mist came over 
her eyes as she threw her arms 
about his neck and rained on him 
her kisses and her blessings. 

Gerald went for a long, long 
walk. His excitement was less 
delirious, more assured of success, 
than at the completion of his first 
great work. He could bear to be 
away from it a while, and he would 
do nothing to make his mother 
think that he had a suspicion of 
her. At length he turned home- 
wards, but, passing the studio, 
thought he would look in, on the 
chance that she had not yet left it. 

The door was unlocked. _ Again, 
as after the completion of his first 
work, a cry broke from him as he 
stood on the threshold, but a cry 
of most different tenor. The noble 
figure that he had created rose 
aloft in the studio, with the after- 
noon summer sun bearing full upon 
it, and before it his mother knelt, 
with rapt eyes, as if to the image 
of a god. 
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“Why, mother!” he exclaimed. 

“ My boy,” she answered, rising 
from her knees, ‘I was thanking 
God for His great gift to you of 
your genius, and for His great gift 
to me of you.” 

Gerald was 
speak, 

“But you have made a better 
thing in God’s eyes than that 
statue. You have made, I hope 
and trust, a good woman of one 
who was a very jealous, selfish, 
wicked one!” 

Mrs Palgrave held to her deter- 
mination never again to touch clay. 
People praised her as a woman 
whose own talent and power 
were sacrificed to the genius 
of her son. Others, less kindly, 
said that her nature had lost 
something of its fire; but if ever, 
in these latter days, that quick 
temper to which she had been 
prone was seen to glow, it was 
when any in her hearing spoke 
of her son having received from 
her a portion of his inspiration in 
his art, or in any way suggested a 
comparison between his genius and 
her own. 


too moved to 
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Evenings with Madame Mohl. 


EVENINGS WITH MADAME MOHL. 


On turning over the leaves of 
an old note-book which has been 
unopened for years, we come upon 
the name of Madame Mohl. To 
her we were indebted for great 
kindness, and the mere mention 
of her name presents vividly to 
one’s mind that remarkable per- 
sonality—that quaint, gifted little 
woman, who so many years pre- 
sided over the brilliant gatherings 
at 120 Rue du Bac. Although 
our recollections of one who filled 
so prominent a position in Paris 
society are very fragmentary, they 
may not be unacceptable to those 
who never enjoyed the privilege 
of her friendship. And to her 
friends—and they were many— 
perhaps we may be able to recall 
some trait of our warm-hearted 
countrywoman, who was so highly 
original, so full of kindness, and 
who exercised a magnetic attrac- 
tion for all who came in contact 
with “her. 

The name also revives the 
memory of M. Jules Mohl, “ the 
husband of Madame Mohl,” as 
one who was on brotherly terms 
sometimes jokingly addressed him, 
and who can never be forgotten 
by those who had the honour 
of calling him friend. Sainte- 
Beuve’s description of him was 
so true: “A man who was the 
very embodiment of learning and 
of inquiry; the oriental savant— 
more than a savant, a sage—with 
a mind clear, loyal, and vast; a 
German mind passed through an 
English filter—a cloudless, un- 
ruffled mirror, open and limpid ; 
of pure and frank morality ; early 
disenchanted with all things ; with 
a grain of irony devoid of all bit- 
terness, the laugh of a child under 
a bald head, a Goethe-like intel- 


ligence, but free from all preju- 
dice.” German by birth, and one 
of a band of brothers, all of whom 
rose to distinction, the great- 
hearted, thoughtful student was 
a pillar of strength to his more 
mercurial wife. Strange that the 
unpretending home of two foreign- 
ers on a third floor in a Paris 
thoroughfare should have been so 
brilliant a centre for all that was 
intellectual. Men who were fore- 
most in science, in literature, and 
in political life, were habituéds of 
Madame Mohl’s salon, where they 
came in contact with men and 
women who had risen to fame as 
dramatists or artists. Rank and 
fortune were themselves in her 
estimation of no account; only 
individual merit or personal dis- 
tinction gave the entrée to her 
drawing-room, with the exception 
that to her own and her husband’s 
old friends, whether distinguished 
or not, a warm welcome was al- 
ways accorded. 

In the one work we have from 
Madame Mohl’s pen — ‘ Madame 
Récamier, with a Sketch of the 
History of Society in France’— 
the words in which she describes 
the salon of Madame de Ram- 
bouillet exactly apply to her own: 
“She did not inquire into the 
pedigree of those whose society 
she preferred: wit and intellect 
ensured a perfect welcome. The 
most illustrious persons in every 
line met in her rooms, and each 
gained by contact with the others.” 
Again: “She had that independ- 
ence of mind that led her to prefer 
merit and intellect to all other 
distinctions, added to great dis- 
crimination in finding them out.” 

Mary Olarke was a child of 
three when taken with her elder 
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sister by their widowed mother to 
France. With the exception of 
occasional visits to England, to 
Italy, and to Germany, her life 
was spent in France, and the 
purity of her French was wont to 
excite the admiration of those who 
spoke it as their mother tongue, 
and who were the best judges. 
She handled the language as she 
did everything else, in her own 
quaint original way. With her 
mother she lived in the world of 
letters, so that the salon, after her 
marriage with Mr Mohl, was only 
a continuation on an extended 
scale of the social evenings at the 
Abbaye-aux-Bois, where they lived 
for several years. It was there 
that Chateaubriand, Fauriel, and 
Ampére frequented their drawing- 
room, as also later when mother 
and daughter moved to the Rue 
du Bac, Madame Récamier being 
a constant guest. The vivacity 
of “La jeune Anglaise,” as Mary 
Clarke was usually termed long 
after that she could lay no claim 
to youth, delighted them all. Her 
biographer remarks: ‘“ Chateau- 
briand said of her, ‘La jeune An- 
glaise is like none else in the 
world.’” Her sayings were so 
audacious, so trenchant, and so 
witty. Where she entered dul- 
ness and ennui fled. Her father’s 
family was said to be of Irish ex- 
traction ; her mother’s was Scot- 
tish; and she might have been 
defined as a mixture of Scottish 
sagacity with a superabundance of 
Irish vivacity. 

My first introduction to Madame 
Mohl was early in November 1858, 
when on the way to Sicily with 
my uncle, Dr Hugh Falconer, the 
paleontologist. We stayed several 
days in Paris in order to pick up 
an Italian maid whom Madame 
Mohl had taken infinite trouble to 
find for us. M. Jules Mohl, his 
friend, was then absent from Paris, 


- 
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but Madame received us with the 
greatest kindness. 

Calling on her directly after 
breakfast, we were shown into the 
outer drawing-room that communi- 
cated with the inner and larger 
by a glass door, which, on our 
names being announced, was in- 
stantly thrown open, and a brisk 
little lady tripped forward to wel- 
come us. With the sprightliness 
and quick movements of a young 
girl, she must then have been 
nearly threescore and ten. I had 
heard so much about her that 
various pictures had been formed 
in my mind —all very different 
from the little lady before us. 
She was attired, not in dressing- 
gown and curl-papers, as when oc- 
casionally at other times we were 
received by her, but in a dress just 
clear of the ground, of bronze- 
coloured silk, with a tiny pattern 
made after a fashion of her own, 
a little open at the throat. Her 
gown was simple and _ suitable, 
but her head-dress took us both 
aback, and we could not refrain 
from smiling at it, and the eager- 
ness of her welcome. 

“Well, you’ve come at last. 
I began to think that you would 
never come!” was the exclama- 
tion ; and while she expressed re- 
gret at “ Mr Mohl’s” absence, we 
had time to note the small features, 
the saucy upturned nose, and the 
round bright eyes so suggestive 
of keen sagacity. But the eyes 
looked through a dishevelled maze 
of little curls, which were in layers 
one above another, and completely 
covered her forehead. She re- 
minded me (as I once sent word 
to her biographer, Miss O’Meara, 
who was desirous of collecting 
materials for the Memoirs) of a 
little Skye terrier that had been 
out in a gale of wind. 

Never shall I forget her child- 
like cry of delight when, after my 
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uncle had told her of our deten- 
tion at Abbeville so as to see M. 
Boucher de Perthes’s collection of 
paleolithic flint implements (a day 
memorable in their history, since 
before that time their being of 
human workmanship had been dis- 
credited in France and in Eng- 
land), she made some observation 
upon his travelling suit. The rough 
outfit had been made specially for 
geological work, and was certainly 
out of the common. The coat con- 
tained so many pockets, outside 
and inside, as to be embarrassing 
and bewildering to the wearer ! 

“Why, you are made of pock- 
ets!” she exclaimed, when he had 
unbuttoned his coat and displayed 
the interior casing. She was 
evidently charmed with the coat 
and its wearer, and insisted on 
our going to dine with her on the 
following Friday ; but having no 
suitable dress, I begged to be 
excused. 

“T had to take as little luggage 
as possible, and have no evening- 
dress, Madame Mohl. I have only 
a high black dress, and could not 
appear in that. I know you will 
kindly excuse me.” 

“You will do very well in that, 
my dear. I take no refusal. And 
stay, I'll tell you what I'll do. I 
shall write and tell the friends I 
invite not to dress.” 

So it was agreed, and I was in- 
considerate enough to allow her 
to take this trouble. Also, I was 
to go to the Rue du Bac next 
morning but one, so as to meet 
the Italian maid. 

That second interview was very 
funny and also satisfactory, as it 
led to Carolina’s immediate en- 
gagement ; but it was not half so 
droll as a visit I made to Madame 
Mohl a few days later, when Caro- 
lina was with me. We found her 
in the ante-room, expressing her 
opinion of some badly done work 
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to a Paris working upholsterer. 
The man stood like a statue and 
neither flinched nor winked, while 
the irate little lady shook her 
clenched fist close to his nose! I 
was astounded, and with difficulty 
kept my countenance. But, alas! 
the scene was too much for Caro- 
lina, who tried to screen herself 
behind me. A _ half-suppressed 
titter betrayed her, and Madame 
Moh] looking round, angrily caught 
sight of the girl in vain striving 
to stifle her laughter. Much time 
and trouble had been expended in 
finding a family who would under- 
take to leave the orphan Carolina 
in Rome, her birthplace, and I 
fear that Madame Mohl did not 
forgive this mirthful explosion. 

The dinner-party preceding her 
Friday evening reception was 
limited to seven, Lady Augusta 
Bruce (afterwards the wife of 
Dean Stanley) being prevented by 
the illness of her mother. An 
intimate friend of Mr Mohl’s took 
his place; Lady William Russell 
and her two sons, Mr Odo Russell 
(afterwards Lord Ampthill) and 
his brother, then Mr Arthur Rus- 
sell, made up the number. We 
sat at a round table, the conver- 
sation, in deference to the Paris 
savant, being in French. I was 
placed between the brothers Rus- 
sell, and blundered on in very 
Scottish French, until with a quiet 
smile Mr Odo Russell suggested, 
“Had we not better speak in 
English ?” 

The dinner was served @ la 
Russe, a fashion which was at 
that date by no means usual in 
England ; and the dishes, which 
were few in number, were the best 
of their kind, such as only a French 
chef could send to table. It was a 
lively little party, and our hostess 
indulged in occasional witty and 
merry sallies. Lady William 
Russell had great conversational 
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powers, and we were charmed 
with her. The ease with which 
she expressed herself in French, 
and her clear enunciation, were 
admirable. She was quite what 
Lord Houghton described her, a 
“grande dame to the tips of her 
fingers.” Across these four-and- 
thirty years even the little items 
of her dress come to one’s remem- 
brance — the dark stone-coloured 
silk, the cape of fine old lace on 
her shoulders, and the flashing of 
gems on her fingers. 

One could not but see how our 
sprightly hostess effaced herself, 
and, like a skilful pilot, led the 
conversation into channels which 
were familiar to her guests, and 
where they unconsciously displayed 
their best powers. In her work 
on ‘Madame Récamier’ we again 
come on an observation which ex- 
actly defines the writer :— 


“Tf she knew an anecdote @ propos 
of something, she would call on any 
one else who knew it also to relate it, 
though no one related it better than 
herself. No one ever understood 
more thoroughly how to show off 
others to the best advantage: if she 
was able to fathom their minds, she 
would always endeavour to draw up 
what was valuable. This was one of 
her great charms ; and as the spirits 
of the speaker were raised by his suc- 
cess, he became really more animated, 
and his ideas and words flowed on 
more rapidly.” 


When we adjourned to the 
inner drawing-room, the evening 
guests were beginning to arrive. 
The two rooms were spacious but 
not lofty, plainly yet most com- 
fortably furnished with wall- 
divans, covered, as were the easiest 
of easy-chairs, which were of all 
sizes, with crimson woollen dam- 
ask, the window - hangings being 
of the same material. There were 
few ornaments, little gilding, and 
no glare. A subdued light was 
thrown from green-shaded lamps 


- 


in corners on account of “Mr 
Mohl’s” eyes, and this softened 
light added to the pervading at- 
mosphere of repose. 

Amongst the first arrivals were 
Thackeray and his two young 
daughters, the latter in pretty 
light-blue dresses. As they were 
being announced, Madame Mohl 
called out from the other end of 
the drawing-room, “My dears, 
didn’t I tell you that you were 
not to dress!” 

Thackeray was very animated, 
and talked as perhaps only Thack- 
eray could talk. Like others, 
he came under the spell of Lady 
William Russell’s fascination, and 
was at once monopolised by her. 
Gradually, however, a group gath- 
ered round them, and soon the 
author of ‘Vanity Fair’ found 
himself surrounded and discours- 
ing to an admiring little audience. 

Madame Mohl’s salon that even- 
ing was as usual crowded, many 
of the guests bearing names famil- 
iar to us from hearsay. Among 
other celebrities we noted Elie de 
Beaumont, the geologist and Per- 
petual Secretary of the Institute ; 
M. Milne-Edwards, the naturalist ; 
M. de Quatrefages, the anthropol- 
ogist; M. de St Hilaire, and a 
host of members of the Institute. 
There was no cumbersome prepar- 
ation for the guests; the only re- 
freshments were tea and cake on 
a table in a corner of the inner 
drawing-room, tea being poured 
out by the hostess herself. How 
often, in the hum and babel of 
talk, that high voice rang out 
shrilly and merrily, as she apos- 
trophised some of her guests, tick- 
ling the ears of all who wanted to 
hear more and lose nothing! Our 
old note-book records: ‘“‘ No music, 
no cards, no games in the salon, 
only conversation; but the ease 
and grace of French manners 
struck us particularly.” 
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We had to leave Paris before 
the return of M. Jules Mohl, his 
wife, with characteristic kindness, 
loading us, unsolicited, with let- 
ters of introduction to her friends 
in Italy. It was Madame Mohl’s 
habit to pay an annual visit to her 
English friends, and, late in the 
summer of 1859, M. Mohl followed 
his wife to England. In going 
through some old letters I find 
one addressed to his friend. 

** Paris, 120 Rue pu Bac, 
26th July 1859. 

“My pEaR Fatconer,—I hope to 
be in London on the 8th of August, 
ora few days later. If I cannot finish 
some things in the time I calculate, 
will you be so kind as to solicit my 
admission to the Atheneum from 
that time for a month, if it can be 
done, and the number of foreigners 
who can be admitted allows of it? 
You know what a pleasure it is to 
me to enjoy the hospitality of the 
Club. 

“T have read a great deal since of 
your cave, your bone knives, and all 
these old-world remains, and am anx- 
ious to hear from you the sequel of 
the story. I talked to Elie de Beau- 
mont about it, who is most obdurately 
incredulous. 

“But we will talk of this and many 
other matters in London.— Yours very 
sincerely, J. Mont.” 


The attachment that had long 
existed between Jules Mohl and 
Hugh Falconer was fostered by 
the frequent autumnal visits of 
the former to London; so at a 
season when society was scarce, 
and the visiting world “out of 
town,” the two friends saw much 
of each other at the Atheneum 
Club, where on consecutive days 
they dined and spent their even- 
ings together. With his great 
erudition, Jules Mohl had the 
singleness and simplicity of a 
child, and a sense of humour that 
made his companionship delight- 
ful. To my uncle he more than 
once described the circumstances 
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of his engagement to Miss Mary 
Clarke, and they were inconceiv- 
ably comical. During Mrs Clarke’s 
life he had been for some twenty 
years a daily visitor, and spent 
nearly every evening with mother 
and daughter for that daughter’s 
sake; yet on the death of the 
former it did not occur to our 
philosopher that a certain step 
was necessary to ensure to him 
a continuance of that daily com- 
panionship which was essential to 
his happiness. He was obtuse, 
and it fell to the lady, who was 
ten years his senior, she being 
fifty-seven and he forty-seven, to 
point out that if they were to 
continue to spend their evenings 
together, the convenances must be 
observed. His simple rejoinder 
was staggering, “Quoi faire?” 
Was there ever a finer comedy! 
The celebration of their marriage 
was at the time kept a profound 
secret, and only the two witnesses 
were present—Jules Mohl inviting 
a friend on the previous evening 
to come to him next day and act 
as témoin. The friend was punc- 
tual, but went under the impres- 
sion that he was to serve as wit- 
ness at a duel! We read that 
“the ceremony was performed in 
the presence of the temoins, and 
the newly married couple parted 
at the church door, and returned 
to their respective homes. Two 
days later they met again at a 
restaurant near the railway sta- 
tion, dined there with their wit- 
nesses, and set off on a wedding 
tour to Switzerland.” 

After an interval of several 
years, and in the spring of 1867, 
T again saw Madame Mohl. Being 
then with my sister for several 
weeks in Paris, we received the 
old affectionate welcome, and went 
frequently to her Friday recep- 
tions, It was then for the first 
time that we made acquaintance 
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with “the husband of Madame 
Mohl,” and our great pleasure was 
to have a seat by his side during 
the evenings, which he made most 
interesting by pointing out the 
celebrities, and telling us the 
names of the guests. He always 
joined us sisters, and kept by us 
during the evening, for the dear 
sake, we believe, of his friend, 
who, alas! was no more with us, 
and from whom he was not to be 
very long separated. 

On one Friday the salon was 
unusually crowded. Ladies in full 
toilet edged into a company where 
there was little space for display, 
and after showing themselves, 
made room for others, and with- 
drew to later parties, where 
fashions and dress would be more 
appreciated. But there was al- 
ways a happy mixture of dress 
and undress at Madame Mohl’s. 
On that particular evening, we 
happened to be near enough to 
Lord Houghton to hear him say 


on entering that he had only ar- 
rived an hour before from Eng- 
land, and the remembrance of this 
trifling circumstance was curiously 
verified the other day, when in 
reading Lord Houghton’s ‘ Life,’ 


we came upon the following pas- 


sage under the date 1867: “I left 
London two inches deep in snow, 
and found here the warmth of 
spring. The change was quite 
comical. I went to Madame 
Mohl’s in the evening, and found 
myself talking to Renan, c., as 
if I had been in Paris a month. 
Comme la vie est facile ici /” 
Renan’s appearance was strik- 
ing. It may be prejudice, but I 
was always unpleasantly impressed 
by him. He was stout, broad, and 
short-necked ; his large projecting 
eyes were placed far apart, and 
with the wide mouth were the 
reverse of attractive. Yet his 
face was undoubtedly massive and 
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expressive of power, and we were 
often assured that the charm of 
his speech at once dispelled the 
impression made by his unpre- 
possessing appearance. Madame 
de Witt, the daughter of Guizot, 
was a frequent guest, as were the 
Tourguenieffs, &c.; but on the 
evening in question the individual 
who interested us most after Renan 
was the young widowed Duchess 
Colonna, who had achieved great 
success as a sculptress. In a low 
dress of black velvet, which threw 
her snowy shoulders into strong 
contrast, her swan-like neck with- 
out any ornament, and her pro- 
fusion of fair hair in masses of 
short curls, she was the ideal of 
elegance. What a little court she 
held, and how graceful were her 
movements ! 

Political opinions were so openly 
expressed and so adverse to the 
Imperial régime at Madame Mohl’s, 
that I often wondered that the 
Government did not interfere and 
order the doors of the salon to be 
closed. She carried her dislike to 
the Emperor Louis Napoleon, 
whom she always spoke of as 
“ Celui-ci,” to such a pitch, that 
she persisted when travelling to 
use her old Louis Philippe passport 
under her maiden name of Mary 
Clarke. On this head I cannot 
resist quoting an anecdote recorded 
in her ‘ Life’ :— 

“One Friday evening, at the Rue 
du Bac, M. Guizot came in, and re- 
lated the following story that he had 
just heard :— 

“¢ A relation of the Duchess de la 
R had married one of those 
“suppéts de Satan” (her term for 
any one in Imperial employ), and had 
further degraded herself by living 
under the roof with Celui-ci. The 
unhappy lady had become from that 
time forth naturally as one dead to her 
kith and kin in the noble faubourg ; 
but she was now ill, dying it was 
believed, and it was a fit occasion for 
the exercise of mercy. The family 
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therefore resolved to send her to 
judgment absolved, at least, by the 
Faubourg St Germain. The Duchess 
herself generously volunteered to 
take this message of pardon to her 
dying relative. She ordered her 
carriage, and said to the footman, 
“Aux Tuileries!” The man stared, 
but carried the order to the coach- 
man; whereupon that venerable func- 
tionary, who had driven three genera- 
tions of the de la R s, got down 
from his seat, and presenting him- 
self at the carriage-window, said, 
“Madame la Duchesse, I cannot have 
the honour of conducting your grace 
to the Tuileries; my horses do not 
know the way there.”’ 

“Madame Mohl clapped her hands 
in delight, exclaiming, ‘And the 
Duchess kissed the old coachman ?’ 

“*No,’ said M. Guizot ; ‘but she 
got out of her carriage and sent for 
a cab.’ 

“ Madame Mohl lived on this story 
for a week, and so did her friends.” 


More than once her opinion is 
recorded of conversation as it is 
generally practised in England :— 


“We are scarcely aware in Eng- 
land how sellom we practise that 
form ‘of talk which alone can be 
called conversation, in which what 
we really think is brought out, and 
which flows the quicker from the 
pleasure of seeing it excite thoughts 
in others—conversation to which both 
reason and fancy pay their tribute... . 
Conversation is the mingling of mind 
with mind, and is the most complete 
exercise of the social faculty ; but the 
general barter of commonplaces we 
choose to call conversation is as far 
removed from its reality as the signs 
of Caspar Hauser were from the 
talking of ordinary men.” 


Her definition of de /’esprit was 
that “it does not mean great wit, 
it is rather that quick perception 
which seizes the ideas of others 
and returns change for them.” 

As a specimen of Madame 
Mohl’s style in English, which 
was said not to equal her writing 
in French, we give one more 
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quotation from ‘Madame Récamier, 
and the History of Society in 
France.’ In the latter part of 
this work she traces the influence . 
of the old ballads and Provengal 
traditions on chivalry in the 
eleventh century :— 


“That these stories originated in 
real facts belonging to these localities 
which the border ballads first com- 
memorated, and by degrees altered, 
can scarcely be doubted. . . . We 
find to this day the Bréche de Ro- 
land made by the sword Durandal 
when the hero was dying ; the story 
was recorded in one of the old ballads, 
and this trace remains of it. It is 
equally impossible to doubt from 
the quantity of Provencal romances 
founded on Charlemagne’s passage 
into Spain, that these traditions de- 
lighted both poets and people long 
before chivalry was thought of ; but 
when the Provengal poets and chiv- 
alry did appear, this became their 
heroic age; they looked back upon 
it as the Greeks must have looked 
upon the days of Orpheus and Theseus. 
Nor was their reverence for it such 
a mere matter of fancy as might at 
first sight appear; for out of these 
mysterious thickets of history a spirit 
came forth just as spontaneous and 
fresh as a spring sparkling out of the 
ground in some deep glen, and like 
the same little rill after murmuring 
a long time in dark solitary woods, it 
emerged into sight, became broader 
and deeper, and poured down like a 
river, bringing to us the majestic civi- 
lisation that overspread the country. 
How many curious and active spirits 
have endeavoured to trace a river to 
its source! but can any stream, how- 
ever beneficent, be compared to the 
poetry which was the source of our 
modern civilisation, whose infancy 
was concealed in these unknown 
regions of history? It cannot re- 
late its own birth, nor how it was 
nourished; but when this young 
muse, all charming with unconscious- 
ness, began to speak, it was in a new 
tongue, so soft, so full of tenderness 
and grace, and the sentiments she 
expressed in this musical Provengal 
were so refined and enchanting, that 
all around were enthralled.” 
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As Miss Mary Clarke, she was 
the literary executor of M. Fau- 
riel, the author of the ‘ Histoire 
de la Poésie Provengale,’ &c. ; and 
with fidelity and care she fulfilled 
the trust—Jules Mohl, who was 
also Fauriel’s friend, generously 
aiding her in what was a labour 
of love. 

Our last interview with her 
was early in 1870, when, being in 
Paris for a day or two with my 
husband on our way to Italy, we 
went to the Rue du Bac and made 
an early call. Madame Mohl 
received us in the traditional 
dressing-gown and curl-papers, the 
latter of very varied and brilliant 
hues, being red, green, and blue 
circulars utilised for this purpose. 
I imagined that she would make 
a little apology to my husband 
for appearing in this costume, as 
he was a complete stranger to 
her; but she made no allusion to 
this, and was quite unconscious 
of there being anything remark- 
able in her appearance, she get- 
ting as usual to the kernel of the 
subjects discussed. Her attract- 
ive niece, Miss Mohl, who after- 
wards became Madame Helmholtz, 
was with her, busily engaged with 
her painting. The use of the 
circulars as curl-papers was one 
of the small economies which 
amused her friends, who knew of 
her frequent deeds of generosity 
and benevolence. For example, 


we read of Madame Mohl running 
about Paris one morning to in- 
duce buyers to go to the forced 
sale of a poor old friend’s furni- 
ture, she attending herself and 
expending nearly 2000 francs in 


buying out what would be most 
useful, and presenting the same 
to the poor widow. 

Would that we had preserved 
the quaint little notes that at 
long intervals were received from 
her! One only I can find—uzan- 
dated as usual—written from the 
Deanery of Westminster in June 
1871. It was in reply to an in- 
vitation. She was unable to ac- 


cept it definitely, and said: “If, 


not, I shall certainly go some 
morning to see you.” But we 
were on the point of leaving Lon- 
don, and saw her face no more. 

More touching than her own 
deathbed, as recorded by the biog- 
rapher, was that of Jules Mohl, 
whose death took place several 
years before that of his wife. 
When power of speech was lost 
to the dying man, and while 
struggling for breath, his hand 
was put out to stroke her poor 
face—a mute expression of con- 
sciousness that she was by his 
side. 

To her his death was desolation. 
Faithful friends rallied round her 
and kept by her to the last, but 
the aged woman was often found 
by them in floods of tears, and 
her only pleasure was in talking 
of “Mr Mohl,” and in bringing 
out editions of his translations 
from Persian and Chinese and 
other works. Her own summons 
came when she had attained the 
age of ninety-two. 

She used her gifts in brighten- 
ing the lives of others, and the 
memory of Mary Mohl will be 
cherished in many hearts—as it is 
in ours. 
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A NOVEL BY A 


Tue Company of Jesus, in its 
divers manifestations, has offered 
to the world a spectacle of more 
variety than any other existing 
religious body. Whoever: should 
take the trouble of compiling a 
bibliography of all the literary 
works given to the world by the 
Order of St Ignatius of Loyola, 
would not fail to name as their 
characteristic feature a marvellous 
versatility of thought and theme 
and method. 

The Order of Jesuit Fathers has 
justly been called the Body-guard 
of the Pontiff. It is in truth a 
select body, possessing all the de- 
fects of such a class. It may be 
said of the Society of Jesus, as of 
the Janissaries and Strelitz corps, 
that while serving their chief 
faithfully, they inspire him from 
time to time with a dark terror. 

The Order is Conservative in the 
broad lines of politics and moral 
philosophy—and in this sense it is 
no mean obstacle to modern Liberal 
ideas and aspirations ; but, on the 
other hand, it adopts every modern 
method that lies at hand in order 
to further its work. The Jesuit 
writers take count of every new 
manifestation in the domain of 
art. The book of which we are 
about to speak proves the truth of 
this assertion. 

Its title is ‘ Pequeiieces,’ which 
might be rendered in English by 
‘ Bagatelles,’ a title that may per- 
haps evoke a smile, but which 
covers a book full of bitter irony. 
In the preface the author himself 
calls it “a missionary work,” but 
in point of fact it has all the 
characteristics of a modern realistic 
novel. Its author is a Spaniard, 
Don Luis Coloma, a Jesuit priest, 
teacher at the High School of 
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Bilbao, and one of the principal 
collaborators to a literary review, 
‘El Mensajero,’ to which persons 
of every shade of thought and 
social standing contribute, includ- 
ing even nuns. Undaunted by 
this circumstance, the author has 
followed out without restriction 
those principles of art of which 
Zola is the most noted apostle, and 
which English literature has as 
yet been shy to follow out to its 
utmost limits. And Don Luis 
Coloma has had the courage to do 
this in no less a place than Spain 
—that is to say, from the midst of 
a nation among whom lyricism and 
romanticism still found a refuge 
when they were pitilessly banished 
from every other Latin country. 

‘ Pequeiieces’ is thus not only 
a strange and powerful novel, 
representing a great and new 
departure in art, especially in the 
country in which it was first read 
and applauded, but also a curious 
psychological manifestation. The 
author prefaces his work by a pro- 
logue as he calls it, but which we 
should rather style a poem, in 
which he explains his ideas on art. 
Here is an extract with which it 
is but right to preface our examina- 
tion of the volume :— 


“Tt is certain, very certain, O dis- 
creet and pious reader, that the author 
of a book sins against morality, and is 
worthy of censure, if he either praises 
thieves, and recommends and facili- 
tates their work ; or, still protesting 
against them and recognising their 
immorality, he nevertheless draws, 
with praiseworthy intentions and a 
great want of prudence, pictures of 
a dangerous beauty and seductive 
temptation, which throw over the 
enchanted reader (and also over him 
who does not confess to being en- 
chanted) the sinister glamour of the 
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abyss. Yet you must not assume, O 
reader, that the author is equally im- 
moral, who confesses bravely that 
thieves do exist, who accosts them 
with a loud ‘ Qui vive!’ who puts 
them in the public pillory, depicting 
them in the dark tints that decorum 
can tolerate, and which render vice 
hateful and painful. The author, in 
short, makes use of evil to do good, 
as spring makes use of manure to 
bring forth the perfume of the rose. 

“Do not tell me that thus he is 
running the fatal risk of opening the 
eyes of the innocent ; for then I shall 
answer, that if the said author knew 
how to preserve the prudent decorum 
to which I have just alluded, and if 
the innocence of which you are speak- 
ing is the true innocence of the heart, 
pure and holy, which ignores evil in 
theory as well as in reality, I assure 
you it will peruse these pages with- 
out understanding what is written 
between the lines, and will pluck the 
rose without knowing that manure 
exists. And if by chance it suspects 
and discovers it (which is a clear and 
evident proof that the eyes were not 
as closed as you imagined, and that 
pure innocence did not exist in the 
heart but only in the judgment), it 
will approve of the work, if not as a 
curative, at least as a preservative 
medicine. It will listen to the lesson 
which the author prudently clothed 
in metaphor, and will shrink from 
what is thus presented as dirty and 
repellent manure. And if the treacle 
change in his body to poison, the fault 
will not be that of the physician, but 
his own ; for the malice does not exist 
in the one who writes, but in the will 
of the reader, and, as one of your old 
poets says~— 


‘From the most lovely carnation, 
Pomp of the garden-beds, 

The viper sucks its poison, 

And the busy bee extracts its honey.’ 


Holding this opinion, friendly reader, 
I wrote the book now in your hand, 
and I forewarn you loyally ; so that 
you can throw it away betimes if 
my mode of thinking do not satisfy 
you. And if perchance you are sur- 
prised that, being what I am, I have 
set out boldly on such a dangerous 
road, remember that although I ap- 


pear to be a novelist, yet I am no more 
thana missionary. And as once upon 
atime humble monks used to mount 
on a table placed at cross-roads on the 
wayside to preach hard truths to the 
indifferent who failed to go to church, 
addressing them in the rude language 
to which they were accustomed, so 
that they might understand fully and 
clearly, thus I erect a pulpit in the 
pages of a novel and preach to those 
who otherwise would not listen, and 
in their own language I express clear 
and necessary truths which could not 
be pronounced beneath the austere 
dome of a temple.” 


No words could express more 
fully Don Luis Coloma’s opinion 
on the modern tendency of the 
novel, and the most experienced 
novelists of France would not have 
been more explicit. And in truth 
this frank preliminary explanation 
was necessary, for the author tells 
us that “among the subscribers to 
the ‘Mensajero’ there are mystic 
abbesses and women of the world, 
together with men belonging to 
the congregation of San Luis, many 
who do nothing, and even gay men 
of fashion.” 

Now, for our part, we do not 
desire to lay too much stress 
upon the much-talked-of mys- 
terious and cryptic interference 
of the Society of Jesus in mod- 
ern politics, which are ruled by 
well-known principles and not by 
hidden ones. Still it is a fact 
that there is no writer who be- 
longs to this Order who ever fails 
in his writings to treat of ques- 
tions of a political nature. Nor 
could a contemporary Spanish novel 
be free from features of this nature, 
considering the intestine struggle 
ever latent in Spain between the 
two branches of the house of 
Bourbon—viz., the branch of Don 
Carlos, and that styled Alfonsista. 
The quarrels of the monarchical 
party with the Liberals also offer 
a fine political background for a 
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Spanish romance. A man of merit 
like Luis Coloma was not likely 
to neglect this chance. Now the 
question naturally arises, Does 
Coloma represent the ideas of his 
own Order? or are those put for- 
ward his own? It is permissible 
to believe that he expresses those 
of his Order, which has always 
favoured the Alfonsist restoration, 
and has ever attacked the Carlists 
—nourishing, at the same time, 
an invincible antipathy for La 
gloriosa, which is the name given 
in Spain to the revolution in 
1868 that overthrew Dojia Isa- 
bella IT. 

It does not even try to hide its 
indelible hatred of Freemasonry, 
impersonated, as they consider, in 
Garibaldi and Victor Emmanuel, 
accusing all Freemasons, without 
proof, of all manner of evil. But 
—and here comes in the strange 


And now let us turn to the 
novel itself. In wonderfully fluent 
language, which stamps Father 
Coloma as an accomplished as well 
as a professional writer, he begins 
by describing a distribution of 
prizes in a college directed by 
Jesuit fathers near Madrid. The 
ceremony has that double char- 
acter of being both theatrical and 
mystic which is so beloved by this 
Order, and contributes so greatly 
to the success achieved by the 
reverend fathers in the education 
of youth. 

All the mothers, all the fathers, 
have attended this /éte of the 
young girls; only the parents of 
Paquito Lujan are missing. These 
are the principal characters of the 
novel: the Marquis Don Fernando 
de Villamelon, grandee of Spain, 
and his wife, Doiia Currita de 
Albornoz, twice grandee of Spain 
—viz., both from her father and 


feature of this fine novel—while 
the episodes all relate to the resti- 
tution of the throne of Spain to 
King Alphonse XII., and while 
the characters of the drama are 
the authors of the restoration, 
Father Coloma depicts them in 
such grotesque forms and renders 
them so contemptible, he describes 
such ignoble and immoral men and 
women, that the reader finally 
asks himself if the novelist be 
really the partisan of a political 
and social order composed of such 
miserable men of vile souls, ab- 
ject modes of thought, childish 
expedients, vulgar speech, dubious 
convictions, and low vices. Their 
moral conventions retain nothing 
of the nobility which is still found, 
whatever democrats may assert, 
amongst the aristocracy: they are 
loose of morals, and their social 
ideas are foul. 


mother’s side. Imagine a direct 
descendant of Sir John Chandos 
and Lady Jane Seymour, for 
example, and depict the former 
as an artillery officer sent out 
against the Moors, and taking 
to flight at the savage enemy, 
abandoning his battery to their 
violence, and taking refuge on 
board the frigate Blanca; and 
describing the latter as the heroine 
of adulterous liaisons, void of all 
affection, occupied in political in- 
trigues without convictions, and 
addicted to extravagant expenses 
without artistic taste, proud with- 
out dignity, and insolent without 
esprit. Well, Coloma has had the 
courage to do this in Spain, of all 
countries in the world—in ultra- 
aristocratic Spain, where a grandee 
is regarded as nearly a demigod. 
He has brought clearly to view 
how the lineal ancestor of the con- 
temptible man who fled from the 
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camp under Cabo Negro became 
a grandee of Spain, after planting 
the banner of John of Austria on 
the fortress of La Goulette; and 
that many brave men and women 
were the ancestors of Dojia Currita. 
Here is a literal translation from 
the original, in which the author 
introduces us to Don Fernando de 
Villamelon :— 

“ At the age of twenty, and having 
inherited his father’s title at the death 
of the latter, he entered the Academy 
of Artillery, and in the year 1859 he 
set out for the African campaign with 
the fleet headed by Admiral Don 
Secondo Herrera. Anxious to set foot 
on African soil and to stain his virgin 
sword with Moorish blood, Villa- 
melon sprang to the ground in the 
spot called Cabo Negro—courageous 
to the point of traversing all Morocco, 
and of stopping at Tunis, where one 
of his ancestors had become a grandee 
by storming the Alzeaba with Don 
Juan of Austria. But suddenly, from 
among the bushes that covered the 
shore, which looked like the rough 
coat of a wild beast, there emerged 
some Moorish stragglers, who saluted 
the explorers with a volley of their 
blunderbusses. Villamelon did not 
hesitate an instant ; he forgot Morocco, 
renounced Tunis, abjured his ances- 
tor, and returned precipitately to the 
cutter of the frigate, taking refuge in 
the remotest corner of his cabin on 
board the Blanca, without ever com- 
ing on deck until he disembarked 
in Andalusia on the sick-list. The 
Moors seemed to him very ugly dur- 
ing that first interview, and so want- 
ing in good manners that a respect- 
able person was necessarily obliged to 
avoid any further relations with them 
for the future. Therefore he re- 
signed his post and entered Madrid 
in triumph, like Napoleon on his 
return from the Egyptian campaign, 
preceded by the fame of his great 
deeds in the terro-naval action of 
Cabo Negro. 

“The terro-naval fight was the 
theme of all society talk, exaggerated 
by its hero, who, being a grandee of 
Spain, was one of the guards at the 
royal palace. At table he continually 


repeated the tale of his terro-naval 
adventure at Cabo Negro, until, after 
the hundredth time, he caused H.M, 
the Queen to say to him, ‘ Listen, 
Villamelon ; try to vary a little, so 
that it is not always terro-naval—at 
least for to-day make it navo-terrestre, 
And thus baptised by royal lips, 
Villamelon was known as Don Fer- 
nando ‘ Navo-terrestre.’ At this time 
the Marquis was not a spendthrift, 
but a great libertine—not with the 
aristocratic libertinage of a Lauzun 
or a Fronsac, who were gentlemen 
even in their vices, and chivalrous 
even in infamy, who shook off all 
that was vulgar and coarse in the 
same dainty way that they shook the 
perfumed snuff from their lace jabots, 
His libertinage was of the kind so 
common in Spain among the youths 
of the upper class, a strange mix- 
ture and a hybrid compound of the 
maquignon and of the sportsman, of 
the gipsy and of the muscadin, which 
one would suppose born of the anti- 
thetic union of an Andalusian bull 
with a Parisian soubrette. 

“Finally, tired of women of the 
people and of cocottes, of bulls and 
handicaps, of Manzanilla and cham- 
pagne, of tripe and foie gras, at thirty 
he resolved to put an end to his 
bachelor existence—that is, to marry. 
But for Villamelon to finish, it was 
necessary for a daughter of Eve to 
begin ; because, by one of those anom- 
alies which have their raison @étre in 
the warped judgment of certain social 
classes, it is a conventional thing, on 
marriage, for a man to close his liber- 
tine life, and women to begin theirs. 
The process of selection—‘ ’embarras 
du choix’ (as Villamelon himself said) 
—was not arduous, for he was not 
difficult to please on any point. He 
believed in God, as in some excellent 
being towards whom one fulfilled 
more than one’s duty by leaving him, 
from time to time, a present in the 
tribune of the church ; man was, to 
his mind, a highly perfected digestive 
tube ; life, a pilgrimage which one 
goes through very comfortably when 
the stomach is in good order and the 
purse full; and marriage, the fusion 
of two incomes and the prolongation 
of a race, which is incumbent on an 
illustrious name, neither more nor less 
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than that which produces the breed 
of bulls in Veraguas or of mares in 
Mecklenburg.” 


A pendant to this realistic por- 
trait of a noble Spaniard is that of 
his no less noble future consort :— 


“Villamelon, the hero of Cabo 
Negro, who was so scandalised by 
the relative nudity of the Moors, was 
soon after seen soliciting without re- 
pugnance and obtaining without any 
dread the hand of an_ illustrious 
savage who had a completely naked 
soul. For, just as in deserts and 
forests one meets with savages who 
sin against decency by sallying forth 
without clothing, thus in salons and 
promenades one meets other savages 
who are outwardly clothed, but who 
offend all feelings of modesty by their 
absolute nudity of soul. For them 
the more or less artificial forms with 
which humanity cloaks or hides its 
vices are totally useless ; and modest 
blushes or false hypocrisy, noble de- 
corum or pretended reserve, only pro- 
voke an astonished laugh, like that 
of Cetewayo when his English con- 
querors, on depriving him of his Zulu 
throne, offered him a shirt. This 
illustrious civilised savage was the 
Seiiora ~Dofia Francesea de Borja 
Solis y Gorbea, Countess of Albornoz, 
Marquise of Cataliiazor, twice gran- 
dee of Spain in her own right, and 
Marquise of Villamelon and Para- 
cuellar, a third time grandee through 
her marriage with the hero of the 
navo-terrestre battle, her no less illus- 
trious husband.” 


Further on the author tells us 
what kind of life this noble pair 
led :-— 


“But, by one of those exceptions 
which emancipate the individual from 
general and typical rules, and consti- 
tute for them a special individuality, 
the Countess had a modesty later on, 
which might be called a modesty of 
her husband. For this mgnage was 
far from being like so many others— 
ie, like a couple of dogs who try to 
get as far away from each other as the 
length of their cord will allow. The 
Marquis and the Countess were seen 
together everywhere, he surrounding 
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her with exaggerated and affectionate 
attentions, to which she responded 
with the plaisanterie of a timid and 
innocent schoolgirl, whose enchanting 
enfantillage, wnited to his shameless 
cynicism, conjured up the strange 
phantasm of a cannibal sipping warm 
frothing human blood from a crystal 
cup, or of anthropophagi plying a 
silver knife and fork and devouring 
a beefsteak of human flesh according 
to all the rules of savoir vivre.” 


The description of this model 
pair will not seem exaggerated to 
those who have lived in the midst 
of the so-called good society of 
Latin countries, though no doubt 
it will seem passing strange, al- 
most impossible, to English people. 

Around these two planets there 
revolve the minor satellites of the 
story, such as the Duchess of Bara, 
in whose house Doiia Pilar Balsamo, 
Doiia Carmen ‘Tagle, the rich 
bourgeoise Lopez Moreno, the 
Seiiorita Leopoldina Pastor, Dofia 
Isabel Mazacan, Dojia Maria Val- 
divieso, sit smoking, not perfumed 
cigarettes, but cigars from Havana, 
and drinking whisky, while they 
discuss reactionary politics in the 
company of some gommeux of the 
Veloz Club, such as Fernando 
Gallanta, Gorito Sardona, and 
Angelito Castropardo, miserable 
petty beings with half virtues, 
half vices, and half reputations to 
make of their characters. The 
recognised and visible head of this 
unorganised circle of intrigue is 
an old diplomat, the Marquis of 
Butron, who imagines he can re- 
place on the throne of Don 
Carlos V. the progeny of Doiia 
Isabel II., by demonstrations of 
the style of those that occur in 
Offenbach’s operettas. 

The political fidelity of the 
Legitimist ladies is on an equality 
with their conjugal fidelity. Isabel 
Mazacan has for her lover Garcia 
Gomez, Minister to King Don 
Amadeo, and discloses to the 
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others the secret that Curra Vil- 
lamelon has accepted the post of 
Camarera Mayor to Queen Doiia 
Maria Victoria of Savoy, on con- 
dition that her lover, Juanito 
Velarde, becomes the King’s pri- 
vate secretary. This episode leads 
to a duel, and the death of Juanito 
Velarde, for whom Dojia Curra 
does not shed a tear of regret, 
although the poor young man, 
who is the best of the masculine 
persons of the book, dies to save 
the reputation of this great lady. 
If the majority of the Legitimist 
party are painted in black tints 
like the Marquis of Butron, neither 
does the author spare the states- 
men who came into office after the 
triumph of the gloriosa. Here is 
the “most excellent” Don Juan 
Antonio Martinez, Minister of the 
Interior, with whom the Marquis 
is talking on questions of gas- 
tronomy :— 


“The ‘most excellent’ Martinez 
made a gesture which did not show 
whether he understood or not: since 
the poor man had crossed the natural 
bridge which leads from restaurant 
tables to the royal board, he had 
passed from one indigestion to an- 
other, and he felt in his stomach a 
longing for those nutritious onion 
soups which had rendered him such 
a robust statesman, and which had 
formed his daily food at a time when 
he wore out his first trousers on the 
pebbles of the Asturian shores. Dios! 
what pain the last pdié de foie gras 
on Friday at the palace had caused 
him! What a terrible colic was due 
to the chourx @ la eréme which had 
been served two days ago at the 
French embassy! The ‘most excel- 
lent’ thought he was poisoned, and 
from thenceforth he adopted as an 
article of faith Addison’s aphorism 
which says, ‘ Every time I see fashion- 
able tables covered with the products 
of the four quarters of the globe, I 
imagine gout and dropsy, fever, 
lethargy, and all manner of infirmi- 
ties peeping out from under every 
table-napkin.’” 
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What shall we say of Pedro 
Lopez, the chroniqueur a la mode 
of the fashionable world, who went 
to balls and dinners with the 
pockets of his dress suit lined with 
oil-cloth, in order to carry away 
sweets and pastry ? 

But the plebeian hand of the 
Asturian minister is soon felt by 
the noble Dojia Curra, who, hav- 
ing repented of her intrigues in fa- 
vour of Don Amadeo’s court, places 
herself at the head of a Legitimist 
demonstration. Don Juan An- 
tonio Martinez has her apartment 
invaded by his police, and confis- 
cates, not political papers, but 
love-letters, which he divulges to 
some journals of a Liberal ten- 
dency. Called a heroine, compared 
to Mary Stuart, to Ophelia, to 
Mme. Elizabeth of France, by the 
zealous Pedro Lopez; attacked to- 
gether with her husband in Liberal 
papers with bitter epigrams (which 
the latter has explained to him by 
his friends at home and at his 
club),—a heroine in truth she was, 
but of a scandal caused by the 
duel of Juanito Velarade with the 
editor of the ‘ Espaiia con houra.’ 
After this, Curra and all her com- 
panions remove to Paris, which has 
become the headquarters of the 
Alfonsist party,—a voluntary and 
social exile from Madrid. 

At the Grand Hotel, under the 
shadow of the Hotel Basilewsky 
(the abode of the dethroned Doiia 
Isabel II.), all those people, who 
have been joined by a drunken 
nobleman nicknamed Diogenes, 
and by the comic impersonation of 
a vieux beaw called “el tio Fras- 
quito,” are expecting that their 
ridiculous conspiracies will be 
crowned .by the downfall of the 
revolutionary party. We will give 
another proof of the skill of our 
author by reproducing the portrait 
which he offers of “el tio Fras- 
quito ” :— 
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“Gummed, dyed, brushed, and 
rendered glossy by means of cos- 
metics, dancing on tiptoe, because 
otherwise his tightest of boots which 
torture his corns would prevent his 
keeping upright, ‘el tio Frasquito’ 
entered the group. He was the 
universal uncle of all the grandees 
of Spain, of the second-class nobles 
who come after them, of the rich of 
all kinds to whom they have become 
allied, of political and literary nota- 
bilities, of the bigwigs of the Govern- 
ment, of unscrupulous adventurers, 
and of the nameless personages who 
form ‘el todo Madrid’ of society and 
the many-coloured dessus du panier 
of the Madrid grand monde. 

“They all called him ‘tio Fras- 
quito’—for this, fashion had decreed ; 
and he was pleased to accept the 
relationship with all those whose 
blue blood had become mixed for a 
century earlier or later with his 
own. 

“The rest, without his refusing in a 
general way the apocryphal counec- 
tion, were classed by him with pro- 
tecting condescension in the category 
of spurious nephews. In the midst 
of this universal family the ‘tio 
Frasquito’ had moved for half a 
century : successive generations had 
filed past him, of legitimate or 
spurious nephews and nieces, who 
were born, had grown up, and 
married, and multiplied, died, and 
mouldered away; but he, confined 
in the corset which kept under the 
insolent rebellions of his abdomen, 
never got beyond the age of thirty- 
three. Like the weeks of Daniel, his 
were ‘ years of years’; and although 
there were more than were conve- 
nient, yet they expanded or shrank 
according to circumstances. He was 
thirty-three in 1840 when he attended 
the wedding of the Queen of England 
in the suite of the Spanish Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary, and he was no 
older when in 1853 he witnessed the 
marriage of his niece, Eugénie de 
Guzman, with the Emperor Napoleon 
IiI.—an unequal match, a humiliat- 
ing mésalliance, of which ‘tio Fras- 
quito’ absolutely disapproved, for the 
lineage of the Bonapartes did not 
satisfy him ; so that, although he did 
not go so far as to relegate his new 
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nephew in the category of the spu- 
rious ones, nevertheless he always 
designated him by the name of ‘my 
nephew the Count Consort of Teba.’ 
Rumour whispered that in his body 
‘el tio Frasquito’ had thirty-two arti- 
ficial things, among which were hips 
of cork. It is certain that at the 
moment in which we present him to 
the reader, absent from the Passage 
Jouffroy in order to confirm to his 
compatriots the news of the abdica- 
tion of the Duke d’ Aosta, obesity had 
changed his slender tale to that 
of an Alcorcan saucepan, and art, 
industry, and even mechanism, were 
endeavouring to supersede each other 
in the daily restoration of that faded 
Narcissus, who was continually run- 
ning the risk of being transformed 
into an anchovy, as the Narcissus of 
Greek mythology turned into a flower. 
‘El tio Frasquito’ was a bachelor, 
and rich; he lived a well-regulated 
life, without any obvious vices or any 
debts; he was affable, courteous, 
obliging, and complaisant; he had 
the manners of a modest girl, and 
inflexions of voice like those of a pre- 
sumptuous young lady. He made 
a collection of diplomatic seals, he 
embroidered aw tambour, he played 
the flute disastrously, and pronounced 
his 7’s in the guttural way peculiar to 
Parisians, which some fashionable 
Francomaniacs of Madrid imitate. 
Diogenes usually called him ‘ Fran- 
cesca de Rimini,’ sometimes ‘Sefora 
Francesca,’ and persecuted him in the 
streets and sa/ons with unseasonable 
embraces which soiled his immaculate 
shirt-fronts, with sudden kisses which 
forced the dandified victim to use 
cold cream, with sly kicks which took 
the polish off his Sects and hurt his 
corns, with fierce handshakes which 
bruised his fingers; all this at the 
risk of spoiling the thirty-two con- 
trivances with which tradition had 
invested his person. 

“Those two old men, so opposed in 
habits and character, were neverthe- 
less two types which still survived of 
the old society—fossil examples of 
the noblemen of the last century, 
inconsistent and effeminate petits 
maitres, who were preparing for 
Spain the ruin and discredit of its 
grandees.” 








Thus far Father Coloma has 
shown us so-called fashionable 
vices, worldly vanities, foolish 
effeminacies, and opéra-bouffe polit- 
ical intrigues. But now, in Paris- 
ian international surroundings, he 
shows us another type in Jacobo 
Tellez Ponce, Marquis of Sabadell, 
by means of his wife, from whom 
he is separated. He had just 
arrived in Paris from Constan- 
tinople, where he had been am- 
bassador. He is the type of the 
well-born man, lacking every moral 
idea, every scruple, every sense of 
decency when his own interests are 
at stake. 

At this juncture of the novel, 
Doiia Curra and Jacobo Sabadell 
become the two principal person- 
ages, attached to each other by 
bonds. of love, of intrigue, and of 
pecuniary interest. But Father 
Coloma, who up to this point had 
maintained himself most modern 
in his methods, here makes some 
slight concessions to conventional 
fiction and romanticism as soon as 
Sabadell is introduced. Or is this 
perhaps skilfully done on purpose, 
seeing that on the other side of the 
Pyrenees Victor Hugo still reigns 
supreme, whereas on Spanish and 
Italian soil his place has been 
usurped by Zola? Perhaps in re- 
collection of Lucifer, who was the 
most beautiful among the fallen 
angels, Jacobo Sabadell is painted 
as handsome as Lord Byron. In- 
deed he is his living image, minus 
the lame foot. As for his moral 
character, it is a reflection of Don 
Juan’s; but it is a Don Juan jin 
de siécle, without the haughty pride 
of Moliére’s hero, 

“ Jacobo Tellez believed he had had 
the misfortune to be born at an in- 
opportune moment. He imagined that 
in the sanguinary tide of the French 
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Revolution his genius would have 
made him a Mirabeau, and his valour 


a Lafayette. But in the muddy surf 
of the Spanish Revolution of 1868 he 
was but a pauvre diable in the opin- 
ion of those who knew him ; and as 
a captain he had shown himself a 
thorough fool. Those two types, 
aristocratic renegades like himself, 
attracted him; but the wig of the 
former, and the uniform of the latter, 
were too large for him, and when he 
tried to amalgamate in himself these 
two personalities by violating every 
moral tie like Mirabeau, and by se- 
ducing the multitude like Lafayette, 
the only result was an_ infatuated 
craftiness. For there are Aristideses 
at three for a farthing, and Cincin- 
natuses at two to the pound, like the 
figs which are hawked about the 
Andalusian streets. And yet this fig 
does not pass from the aristocratic 
garden in which it was born, to the 
plebeian market where it meets with 
its end, through dramatic changes 
of fortune or tragic evolutions. As 
matter is developed by swelling, and 
gangrene by matter, thus it happened 
with him. He descended the hill of 
the voluptuousness of pleasure, to vice 
without violence ; from vice he pro- 
ceeded to aberration, to disenchant- 
ment, to that emptiness of heart which 
produces dizziness, and leads man into 
all kinds of folly and infamy. .. . 

“ At fifteen, being freed from tutors 
and masters, he was a precocious un- 
natural nondescript being, who was 
longing to be able to shave, and to 
lead the cotil/on in the great salons of 
society ; at twenty he was a lucky Don 
Juan of base condition, who boasted 
at the Veloz Club of his scandalous 
adventures ; at twenty-five he was a 
corrupt, elegant, and model aristocrat, 
who neither shrank from uttering a 
string of lies, from big betting ata 
steeplechase, nor from a coup of 20,000 
crowns, and consumed his wife’s mil- 
lions with the same ease with which 
the magic wand of a necromancer 
brings forth to the sunlight the trea- 
sures which have been hidden and 
guarded by gnomes and salamanders. 
At thirty he had seen, like Solomon 
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‘cuncta que fiunt sub sole’; but he 
did not understand, like the king, 
that all was vanity ; but rather, like 
Alexander, he wept that there was no 
other world in which to enjoy life. 
An arid heart, an intelligence blunted 
by the premature désarrot of the pas- 
sions, a house ruined by foolish prodi- 
gality—this was Jacobo, a rotten fruit 
which had never been ripe ; a man in 
the prime of life who was lacking in 
all the aims of life itself ; a man ruined 
by pleasure and impiety, who did not, 
like Hamlet, study life’s eternal mys- 
tery, but who dragged out his exist- 
ence, seeking a slough of pleasure in 
which to grovel. Then out of curiosity, 
for amusement, from ennzw?, in order to 
search the night of mystery for some- 
thing which could be converted into 
pleasure or money, he became a poli- 
tician. Garibaldi introduced him to 
the Milanese, and Prim to the English 
Masonic Lodges, and to the con- 
spiracies which the two arch-traitors 
were machinating against the throne 
of Spain. The revolution triumphed, 
and the agitated emotions of the con- 
spirator were succeeded in Jacobo by 
the flattering intoxications of triumph, 
the cynical rapacities of a Roman pre- 
tor, the noisy apotheosis of triumphal 
arches of carton-pierre and of paper 
lanterns, under which the stupid 
masses bore him aloft, excited by his 
verbosity, until the multitude, which 
has something of the woman in it, 
were fascinated by his prepossessing 
strength, and determined to depute 
him to defend the sovereignty of the 
people on the benches of Congress— 
to depute him, the proud aristocrat, 
a renegade only in appearance, who 
mocked them, calling them a crowd of 
rustics, of fools, and idiotic bourgeois, 
and who, immediately after having 
shaken hands with them, ran to wash, 
soap, and scent himself, to drive away 
the intolerable odeur de canaille. 
“Soon a black and gloomy paren- 
thesis was opened in his life, before 
which even calumny was silent, fear- 
Ing to steep itself in a pool of blood. 
One day, it was the 27th of December, 
a gun, aimed at the ‘Calle del Turco’ 
with temerarious audacity, gave the 
impetus to the revolution. Prim was 
assassinated, and his intimate friend 
and ensign-bearer the Marquis of 
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Sabadell, already chosen for the porte- 
feuille of Fomento (Minister of 
Public Works and Instruction), dis- 
appeared from Madrid in the same 
hour in which the false news was 
spread that the General’s wound was 
not mortal, and that terrible revela- 
tions had come from his lips. Prim 
died on the 30th, taking with him to 
the grave the key of the mystery; 
and three months later, ‘La Gaceta’ 
published the royal decree naming 
the Marquis of Sabadell plenipoten- 
tiary minister at Constantinople. ‘I 
have become convinced,’ the new min- 
ister wrote to the President of the 
Council, ‘ that my natural disposition 
is towards an oriental life, and I 
shall seek all my illusions in Cairo, 
Bagdad, Ispahan, and Constantinople.’ 

“The results of these illusions were 
not slow in becoming evident. One 
morning the ‘Cadina Savahi’ did not 
appear at the window to contemplate 
the blue Asiatic mountains ; the door 
of her kiosque remained closed. It 
was whispered in the seraglio that on 
the preceding night a lamentation had 
been heard, and that flitting shadows 
had been seen in dark corridors carry- 
inga body. The sentinel of the tower 
of the Sea of Marmora had heard a 
sinister splash in the sea. The next 
morning the tide had washed a 
strangled body on to the opposite shore 
of the Bosphorus. From the Spanish 
embassy on the hill of Pera, one could 
see floating on the limpid waters the 
dark caftan, held together by the belt 
of hippopotamus-hide, which had 
served to form the loose knot. The 
ambassador did not see it, for that 
same night he had left Constantinople 
in such a hurry that he only took a 
little hand-valise with him. And 
with this valise Jacobo established 
himself at the Grand Hotel, after 
having dawdled for two months in the 
darkest haunts and the most elegant 
gaming-houses of Italy. The fugitive 
minister from Constantinople was 
lodged in a room at two francs a-day 
on the fourth floor of the hotel—too 
opulent for a man whose debts 
amounted to two millions and at 15 
per cent, but, as he judged it, too poor 
for the dignity of the Eccellentissimo 
Don Jacobo Tellez-Ponce-y-Melgarejo, 
Marquis Consort of Sabadell. Jacobo, 
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on his return from Italy, had in his 
charge some documents which King 
Victor Emmanuel was transmitting 
to Don Amadeo; he had also sealed 
papers, intrusted to him by the 
foreign revolutionary committees for 
their Spanish friends. When, on his 
arrival at Paris, Jacobo Sabadell 
heard of Amadeo’s resignation, he 
violated the secret of those papers, 
and thus was able to compromise all 
the politicians of his country at will, 
being acquainted with the most re- 
condite secrets of their consciences.” 


Most graphically does Padre 
Coloma depict him, armed with 
this formidable power, and threat- 
ened with the revenge of the rev- 
olutionary committees, should he 
break faith with them. At first 
he tries to become reconciled with 
his wife, and seeks to make use of 
Diogenes for this purpose. He, 
however, refuses, between one fit 
of intoxication and another. But 
failure does not daunt this un- 
scrupulous man. Dojiia Curra 
shall be the one to furnish him 
with money, shall be the lever of 
his future greatness as minister 
to the restored Bourbons. 

The ignoble loves of Jacobo and 
Curra begin in Paris, continue in 
Madrid, the go-between being the 
Marquis di Butron, who is still in- 
tent on his schemes for the Alfon- 
sistrestoration, using ignoble means 
like these to work his ends. In 
society (society which ignores no- 
thing and scrutinises everything) 
the triad is called that of the prud- 
ent Mentor, the young Telemachus, 
and the invulnerable Calypso. 
Neither does it remain unknown 
that Calypso maintains Telemachus 
with the money of her husband 
Villamelon, whose brain continues 
to soften, and that Telemachus 
spends this money with Mdlle. de 
Sirop, a Frenchwoman whom 
Curra’s friends call “la dame aux 
camellias.” Nothing could be bet- 
ter described than the vulgarity 


- 


of this liaison between Curra and 
Jacobo — the man who accepts 
everything unblushingly, even a 
most rare work of art, an _ heir- 
loom in the Villamelon family, 
which he duly gives to Mdlle. de 
Sirop. There is not a grain of 
delicacy either in the mode of 
thought or in the tone of the 
pseudo-elegant life of the heroines 
and heroes of this novel, who look 
upon all offences against the eter- 
nal moral law, of which they are 
guilty every instant, as simple 
pequeneces. 

The novel goes on from one 
illustrative episode to another 
without decreasing in interest ; 
and the conduct of Curra, of Ja- 
cobo, and of their social set, would 
not even call forth criticism if the 
first symptoms of punishment did 
not make themselves apparent. 
These come, strangely enough in 
the work of a Jesuit, from the Order 
of St Ignatius and from the Free- 
masons. A threatening letter from 
the Spanish Freemasons warns 
Jacobo Sabadell that they are 
aware of his treason. And while 
Curra, Jacobo, Diogenes, Leopold- 
ina Pastor, Maria Valdivieso, 
Villamelon, and all their gay com- 
panions, are travelling four-in-hand 
from Biarritz to Madrid, Diogenes 
is seized by a fainting-fit, and the 
equipage is detained at Azpeitia, 
where the College of the Order 
stands under the shadow of the 
name and of the statue of St Ig- 
natius. There Curra, who has 
sent to ask to be allowed to visit 
the convent, obtains the following 
reply in writing :— 


“If the Countess de Albornoz comes 
to Loyola to confess her sins, and to 
ask God’s pardon for her transgres- 
sions, there is no need to fix the hour 
or the time ; both are equally oppor- 
tune. But if she only comes to de- 
monstrate to this holy house the 
scandalous life she is leading, she is 
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charitably implored to avoid forcing 
her humble servant and brother in 
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Christ, Pedro Fernandez, to shut the 
door in her face.” 


III. 


“At last day dawned on the 29th 
of December 1875, and at 11.56 a.m. 
the Minister of War, Serran y Bedoya, 
sprang impetuously out of his bed— 
as twenty-four hours later he jumped 
no less suddenly out of the ministerial 
chair. A telegram from the military 
governor of Sugunto warned him that 
General Martinez Campos had pro- 
claimed Prince Alphonse in Ventas 
de Puzol King of Spain under the flag 
of the Daban brigade. The Govern- 
ment was ata loss; the Council met 
at the War Office, and resolved on 
throwing the gauntlet to Sefior Cano- 
vas del Castillo, and to the other 
important personages, among whom 
there were Sehor Pulido, the young 
Telemachus, and the prudent Mentor, 
who were confined in the Saladero, with 
the salutary intention of despatch- 
ing them later on to the Philippines 
to enjoy the salubrious marine exhala- 
tions. The courtesy of Seior Moreno 
Benitez procured for some of them 
better accommodation at the Ministry 
of the Interior. But whether owing 
to perfidious intrigues of friends or 
cruelty of adversaries, it is certain 
that the three companions, Jacobo, 
Butron, and Pulido, remained im- 
prisoned in the Saladero all through 
the 29th and the 30th, until on the 
morning of the 31st the doors of the 
dungeon opened and those of their 
hopes closed.” 


Then, when the young king ar- 
rived, he had to reward this devo- 
tion. The Marquis de Butron was 
presented with a first-class embassy, 
and Pulido with one of a second 
order. Jacobo Sabadell refused 
any embassy ; he preferred to lead 
the opposition with the Asturian 
Martinez rallié to the new order of 
things. 

Whilst these transactions occu- 
pied the thoughts of many, some- 
thing of more importance moved 
fashionable society. The Marquise 
de Villasis, a very rich and virtu- 


ous woman, who had not thrown 
open her salons for many years, 
now thought proper to do so, and 
chose Friday for her reception-day 
—the jour fixe of Curra de Albornoz 
Villamelon. Alas, cruel Friday! 
That day Curra saw no one but 
the Sefiora Lopez Moreno, wife of 
the well-known usurer; Maria, 
Marquise di Valdivieso, who had 
left her lover Paco Velez for Jer- 
min Doblado, a new lover; the 
Comtesse de Balzano, divorced 
from her husband, who was carry- 
ing on a lawsuit against her chil- 
dren ; the Duke of Bringas, whom 
the tribunals had declared insolv- 
ent at his wife’s request; Pedro 
Lopez, the journalist whose pockets 
were lined with oil-cloth. Mean- 
time the Marquise de Villasis saw 
on that evening 120 ladies of the 
best reputation. 

“ Ruit hora” —in vain the Mar- 
quis Consort of Sabadell succeeded 
in becomingarecognised “ grandee” 
of Spain, with Villamelon for his 
sponsor, during the ceremony at 
the palace. This was a victory, 
and also a proof that the old rebel 
has gone over to the enemy with 
bag and baggage. He thus be- 
comes a new object of revenge, a 
new aim for the party daggers by 
which he is attacked one night in 
a deserted quarter of Madrid, not 
far from Curra, who in her fright 
had let her costly pelisse from 
Worth’s fall from her shoulders 
which became an indication to the 
police of her inexplicable presence 
in that spot. A week later the 
Camarera Mayor sent to request 
Curra de Albornoz de Villamelon 
to give up her testimonials as lady- 
in-waiting to H.M. the Queen. 

At this point the novel ought 
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to end: Zola, Daudet, or Tolstoi 
would have made this the closing 
episode. Father Coloma has added 
another episode, which is some- 
what affected—the death by drown- 
ing of the two collegians, Lujan 
Villamelon, son of Curra, and of 
Alfonsito Tellez, son of Jacobo 
Sabadell ; which is followed by the 
taking of the veil by Lili Villame- 
lon, sister of Lujan! Perhaps 
this finale was a necessary con- 
cession to the class of readers 
mentioned by the author in his 
preface as including mother ab- 
besses and disciples of St Louis 
Gonzaga. The artistic error is 
very evident, and all the more 
deplorable considering the writer’s 
genius. 


A work like ‘ Pequeiieces ’ 
should be considered under two 
aspects—viz., as a picture of a cer- 
tain portion of modern society, and 
as a work of art. We will there- 
fore treat of the subject under its 
double aspect. Is Spanish society 
like that which Coloma describes 
in such vivid and terrible col- 
ours? Is its language plebeian 
like that which Coloma attributes 
toit? Is there in Spain such a 
lack of political faith as to allow 
of a vacillation of opinions in the 
upper classes like that of which 
Coloma gives us so many ex- 
amples? We think, that since 
Father Coloma’s work is a novel 
with a purpose, a treatise on 
morality in the garb of a romance, 
we may consider the episodes to 
be true, and the characters as from 
life. But though the masterly art 
of the illustrious Jesuit has brought 
together those dozen corrupt char- 
acters, it does not follow on that 
account that the whole moral 
sense of the Spanish nation to 
which they belong is corrupt. One 
would judge wrongly of the French 
nation if one took as a standard 
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one of Zola’s novels, although they 
are no doubt based on truth, 
Nevertheless it is true, that Spain 
has maintained herself more na- 
tional, more herself, in the lower 
classes than in the upper, whose 
natural virtues have been hidden, 
and whose hereditary vices have 
been accentuated by the cosmo- 
politanism of fashionable habits. 
As for the language used by the 
principal characters, it is not a 
cultured language certainly; but 
it is also true that none can speak 
nobly whose mode of thought is 
ignoble, and Curra, and Jacobo 
and Butron, and Maria Valde- 
vieso, and Frasquito, and Diogenes, 
and all the others, have not a par- 
ticle of nobility either in heart or 
mind. When Father Coloma in- 
troduces the Marquise de Sabadell 
and Maria Villasis or Father Cifu- 
entes, the three principal honest 
and pure characters of the novel, 
the tone of the language becomes 
more elevated immediately, and 
we recognise the beautiful classic 
tongue of Cervantes, of Perez 
Galdos, of Fernan Caballero, and 
of Zorilla. 

‘ Pequeiieces’ may be considered 
as a downright, almost brutal ac- 
cusation, eloquent certainly; but 
who does not know that every 
accusation paints the accused in 
black colours? The ferocity is all 
the greater as Madrid society (or 
as they call it in Spanish, la corte) 
is composed of a set whose men 
have been educated almost if not 
entirely by the Jesuit fathers, and 
the women by the ladies of the 
Sacré Caur. Father Coloma’s 
artillery has been directed against 
the united battalion of his old 
pupils, and this was surely a 
daring deed. 

As a work of art, ‘ Pequefieces’ 
has great merits. We have al- 
ready expressed our opinion on 
the mannerism of some of the 
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episodes, especially of the dénod- 
ment of the plot, which is domi- 
nated by ideas which were in 
vogue twenty years ago. We have 
shown the skill of Coloma in de- 
scribing character by reproducing 
some of the heroes; therefore we 
will not return to the subject. 
But he is quite as clever in the 
narration of episodes and the de- 
scription of scenes. Sometimes 
his style rises to the level of bold 
and superior eloquence. In order 
that the reader may judge for 
himself, here is a typical frag- 
ment, illustrating things which 
are essentially Spanish. It is the 
presentation to the king of the 
Marquis Consort of Sabadell as 
grandee of Spain :— 


“Tn the meantime preparations 
were being made in the ante-chamber 
for the aristocratic ceremony institut- 
ed by the Emperor Charles V. when 
he limited the privilege of retaining 
the hat before the king (till then 
common to all feudatory nobles) to 
twelve ‘grandees,’ who were called 
first-class grandees, and were the 
Dukes of Medina, Sidonia, of 
Albuquerque, of Infantado, of 
Alba, of Frias, of Medina del Rio 
Seco, of Escalona, of Benavente, of 
Najera, of Arcos, of Medina Celi, and 
the Marquis of Astorga. 

“Since then the ceremony has 
varied but slightly, and it is the 
custom to celebrate it, like the 
greater part of matters relating to eti- 
quette, in the King’s ante-chamber. 

“This latter is vast and square, 
severely magnificent. The ceiling, 
painted by Maella, represents an 
allegory, capable of inspiring fear 
in all the great personages who con- 
template it. It is Truth unveiled by 
Time. On entering from the doors of 
the saleta, one sees on the right two 
terraces which command a view of 
Arsenal Square ; on the left there are 
two doors leading to inner apartments ; 
in front there is the entrance to the 
Royal chamber. The walls are covered 
with a rich blue fabric with large 
fleurs-de-lys, and the capitals A and 


B interwoven, and appliqués in velvet. 
Four portraits from life of Charles 
IV. and Maria Louisa, of Ferdinand 
VII. and Amelia, occupy the niches 
on the right and on the left of the 
doors of the room and of the saleta. 
On every side there are divans 
covered with the same stuff as the 
walls, and five superb consoles in 
marble and bronze-holding cande- 
labra, and busts of Isabella II., Don 
Francis of Assisi, Philip YV., and 
Ferdinand VI. 

“Between the two terraces, on one 
of the consoles in front of a marble 
fireplace, surmounted by a colossal 
mirror, there stands a large bust of 
Charles III. covered with the Royal 
mantle, through which one sees the 
richly chiselled cuirass. All the doors 
of the ante-room stood wide open, 
except that of the saleta, and the 
families and friends of the grandees 
desirous of contemplating the lordly 
spectacle were assembled behind the 
curtains. Before the door of the room 
there was a table covered with a crim- 
son velvet cloth, and a large chair for 
his Majesty. At precisely two o'clock 
the King passed through the door of 
the adjoining room, followed by his 
chief major-domo, the grandee-in- 
waiting, the aides-de-camp, and other 
grandees. He wore the uniform of 
Captain - General, and carried his 
hat in his hand. He sat down and 
covered his head, his example being 
followed by the grandees, who re- 
mained standing, drawing themselves 
up on each side of the saleta, The 
ceremony commenced. 

“The secretary of the Royal 
Archives, destined to preserve a 
memorial of the act, then opened 
the great door of massive mahogany, 
and turning to the Sovereign, ex- 
claimed— 

“¢Sire, the Marquis of Benhacel.’ 
This was the grandee who had the 
right to put on his hat first, being 
the eldest. Then a young man 
entered, giving his right hand to an 
older man, and his left to the major- 
domo for the week. The young man 
wore the uniform of an artillery 
captain, and the old man, who was 
bent and decrepit, that of admiral, 
his breast being studded with medals. 
This was the Duke of Algas, the 
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grandfather, and on this occasion the 
sponsor, of the young Marquis who 
was going to put on his hat. The 
old man carried a three-cornered hat, 
the young one the ros, thus leaving to 
view an energetic head, quite Spanish 
and bronzed, The vivacious black 
eyes were the mirror of the adaman- 
tine temperament of a race of valiant 
men. 

“A murmur of admiration and 
respectful sympathy greeted the 
illustrious pair; age leaning upon 
youth, like hope evoking a memory. 
It was a living ailegory of experience 
leading valour by the hand, so that 
the latter may lay at the foot of the 
throne a sword without a blemish. 

“On the threshold both made their 
first obeisance, the second in the centre 
of the room, and the last exactly 
opposite the King. Then they bent 
their heads to the grandees drawn up 
on the right and left. They responded 
to this courtesy by dofting their hats, 
The old Duke and the major-domo 
stepped backwards a few paces, and 
the young grandee stood alone. The 
King said to him, with a military 
salute, ‘Marquis of Benhacel, put on 
your hat and speak.’ Immediately 
the Marquis donned the ros, and 
turning to the King, he pronounced 
a brief discourse, which, according to 
custom, traced in broad lines the 
glorious history of his family, which 
began with Fortun de Torres, who 
fought under Alphonse the Wise, and 
died in storming the Alcazar of Jerez 
holding between his teeth his king’s 
banner, which he could neither defend 
nor plant, on account of his mutilated 
hands. The voice of the young 
officer, timid and hesitating at first, 
was not long in becoming steadier, 
as if those glorious deeds found a 
sufficient echo in his heart for him to 
imitate them. And when he began 
to describe an episode of Trafalgar, 
which he called the last honour of his 
house, his accents vibrated with those 
mysterious inflections of feeling which 
seem to elevate the orator into higher 
spheres, imparting to him not only 
the faculty of persuasion and the 
power to move, but also the right to 
make his will heard. 

“*Gravina lay agonising in one of 
the cabins in the poop, and the vessel, 
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Principe de Asturias, dismantled, 
under the guidance of the captain, 
who took the command, father of 
three sons, who returned to the port 
of Cadiz with the youngest only, a 
midshipman. Towards midnight a 
storm arose, and it was necessary to 
cut a halyard which sustained a yard 
which had become unsteady and 
threatened to pull down the top. 
Already three maintopmen had gone 
aloft, and being thrown down by the 
violence of the storm, they had been 
engulfed by the waves. Then that 
man of iron, who saw the frightened 
crew trembling with terror at the art 
of obedience, turned to the son he 
adored, the last of the three, idol and 
hope of his house, and said simply, 
“Senor guardiamarina, it is your turn,” 

“¢The boy, with a hatchet between 
his teeth, climbed to the top, and as 
the Virgin Mary assisted him, he cut 
the halyard.’ 

“ Amidst the profound silence which 
binds the tongue and moistens the 
lashes when the sublime conquers 
the heart and moves the breast, with 
a tremulous sob Benhacel turned to 
the old Duke, and indicating him he 
continued ; ‘That boy guardiamarina 
was my grandfather here; the hero 
his father. Mine,’ he proceeded, in a 
voice which had still the echo of tears, 
‘also served his king in the army until 
1868, when in the month of Septem- 
ber he tore the epaulettes from his 
shoulders and broke his sword. I, 
sire, unsheathed mine for the first 
time at the battle of Alcolea, and 
true to the traditions of my race, I 
come to offer as a grandee what I 
already gave as a soldier.’ 

“When he put his right hand on 
the hilt of his sword, all could see 
that there were two fingers missing. 
A piece of a shell had mutilated it at 
Alcolea. 

“ Benhacel was silent, and amidst 
the greatest homage that can be paid 
by admiration and respect—silence— 
he bent his knee, uncovered his head, 
and kissed the King’s hand. Then he 
saluted the assembled grandees and 
mingled with them, accompanied by 
his grandfather. The old man wept 
like a child, while a voice exclaimed— 

“<« The admiral weeps ; the guardia- 
marina did not weep.’” 
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‘ Pequeiieces’ is certainly a 
notable work of art. A word 
of praise must be given, in con- 
clusion, to the circumstance that 
the author has known how to 
avoid all that is slippery even 
when relating facts of an ex- 
tremely dubious morality. The 
prudent Father Coloma has suc- 
ceeded in throwing a graceful and 
modest veil over sin, and this is 
a secret unknown to the imitators 
or simple followers of Emile Zola. 

And now the question naturally 
presents itself, Can we regard 
Father Coloma’s book as a mis- 
sionary work such as he himself 
designs it in his preface; or has 
he, after all, only thrown on the 
literary market yet another work 
of fiction?—a novel full, it is 
true, of interesting episodes illu- 
minated by a powerful and truly 
masculine analysis of human na- 
ture, but still a work of fiction 
and recreation. Of the author's 
bona fides there can be no doubt, 
but at the same time we doubt of 
the good results anticipated by the 
keen-witted Jesuit. When the 
higher classes of a nation have 
sucked in the poison of cosmo- 
politanism to the loss of their own 
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national characteristics, as is the 
case with the Spanish as well as 
with the Italian nation in the 
present day, they are past the 
hope of being redeemed by a book, 
however well, thoughtfully, and 
carefully written. Most certainly 
the strictures against frailty and 
moral indifference contained in 
the novel will be considered as 
pequeieces by the many corre- 
sponding types who lounge at the 
clubs and drive @ la Castelana, 
smoking their cigarettes, and talk- 
ing the scandal of the day. The 
book cannot have practical effi- 
ciency, but as a civil and politi- 
cal document it has a great im- 
portance. Some future Taine of 
Spain will glean in ‘ Pequeiieces’ 
many traits concerning good so- 
ciety in Madrid in the years of 
grace 1870 and 1875. And mean- 
time it is worth noting yet once 
again that a priest should be so 
modern as to choose the novel 
form as the medium for conveying 
his opinions and thoughts to the 
world ; for to preach by fiction has 
become the modern, more divert- 
ing, and perchance more impres- 
sive, substitute for homilies and 
sermons. 
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Berore considering the more 
serious matters involved in the 
relations between this country and 
the chief Asiatic parts of the 
empire, it is natural at this time 
to revert briefly to the recent 
state function at the opening of 
the Imperial Institute. For the 
chief objects of that Society are 
said to be the formation of collec- 
tions representative of our posses- 
sions, with the means of affording 
information respecting them ; the 
advancement of trade; the pro- 
motion of education ; the further- 
ance of colonisation ; and last, but 
possibly not least, ‘‘ the doing any- 
thing incidental or conducive to 
carrying into effect all or any of 
the foregoing purposes.”! This 
leaves a wide discretion to the 
managers, and covers everything, 
from a lecture by Dr Dryasdust to 
a variety entertainment. Music 
and pleasant gardens will form an 
attraction in fine weather, and 
library, billiard, and smoking 
rooms are provided; nor do we 
see any valid reason against these 
arrangements, for the place must be 
popular if it is to pay its expenses, 
and amusement thus furnished is 
not incompatible with study if 
ordinary care be taken. 

The idea of such a building is 
far from new,—nearly as old, in 
fact, as the great Exhibition of 
1851, but it became defined in 
1886. In May of that year the 
‘Times’ suggested the present 
name ; and in September, on Dee- 
side, the Prince of Wales, ever 
foremost in such matters, pro- 
posed that the building be raised 
in commemoration of the Queen’s 


jubilee, and as a monument of her 
vast dominions. The foundation- 
stone was laid by her Majesty 
on July 4, 1887, and the building 
was declared open on May 10, 
1893, by the Queen, before a 
brilliant and representative as- 
sembly from all parts of her 
empire. 

The principle underlying the 
objects mentioned in the charter 
of the Institute is the desire to 
unite more firmly the various 
countries which compose Greater 
Britain ; and whilst admitting that 
this may be furthered in such a 
way, and by the granting of peer- 
ages and other marks of the Royal 
favour to distinguished colonial 
gentlemen, we still should clearly 
realise that community of interest 
is the only real foundation on 
which imperial unity can stand. 
If our policy can ensure this, the 
empire will remain united; if it 
cannot do so, disruption must fol- 
low. Hence those who desire to 
keep Greater Britain intact wel- 
come every measure which streng- 
thens existing or creates new 
bonds of interest between parent 
country and colonies, and between 
the various parts of the empire. 
In the present article we propose 
to consider in a measure our rela- 
tions with Australia and India, 
and in greater detail those which 
exist between these great Asiatic 
countries. 

As regards Australia: that 
country has now a special interest 
for a very large number of people, 
owing to the financial troubles 
which are causing such widespread 
anxiety and loss; in dealing with 
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them much prudence is required, 
lest this important bond with the 
old country, instead of being a 
friendly tie, should prove to be the 
reverse. It is now evident that 
financial relations between the 
mother country and the colonies 
have recently been strained to the 
verge of danger; and thoughtful 
persons will acknowledge that it 
is premature to treat the peril as 
past. To trace the st¢ps where- 
by colonial finance has fallen to 
its present state would practically 
be to write the history of the 
colonies, a task beyond the scope 
of this essay: it must suffice to 
say generally that England lent 
them money on far too easy terms, 
and for this she is responsible and 
will suffer; that in consequence 
the colonies borrowed recklessly 
and spent the money lavishly, 
often rather with the view of pres- 
ent benefit to the democracy than 
on sound commercial principles. 
This statement is no doubt ques- 
tioned, perhaps denied, by excel- 
lent colonial authority ; but it is, 
we believe, a very moderate de- 
scription of that which has oc- 
curred. To give what may be 
taken as the colonial view,’ we 
quote the following from ‘The 
Seven Colonies of Australasia,’ by 
Mr T. A. Coghlan, Government Sta- 
tistician of New South Wales : 1— 


“The total expenditure from loans 
up to the year 1890-91, exclusive of 
the amounts paid in redemption of 
loans, was £182,994,070. Of this sum 
£136,052,846, or nearly three-fourths, 
was spent in the construction of rail- 
ways, water - supply, sewerage, and 
electric ra sets — directly repro- 
ductive works—whilst of the balance, 
a very large sum was expended on 
other works of a permanent nature, 
such as roads and bridges, harbour 
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and dock works, lighthouses, schools 
and public buildings generally. These, 
though not in all cases revenue-pro- 
ducing, have been undertaken for 
the development of the resources 
of the colonies and for facilitating 
settlement ; £7,687,633 was expended 
on defence works and immigration.” 2 
Again :— 

“Tt has been frequently insisted 
upon in this chapter that the public 
debt of Australia has been incurred 
as an aid to the development of the 
material resources of the colonies, 
and, unlike that of European nations, 
no portion of it has been expended 
on war charges, except in New Zea- 
land to a small extent. . . . The 
debt has certainly, even from the 
first, increased at a much higher ratio 
than the population ; but this was a 
necessary corollary to the progress of 
the country, inasmuch as the Govern- 
ments of all the colonies systemati- 
cally opposed the prosecution of rail- 
ways and similar undertakings by 
private enterprise.” * 


The other view of the question is 
to be found in articles in the ‘ In- 
vestors’ Review’ of February and 
May 1893, which, though pessi- 
mist in conclusion and not con- 
ciliatory to our colonial brethren 
in style, yet deserve careful study 
by all who are interested. 

The result of extravagance in 
communities is precisely the same 
as with an individual: so long as 
income can pay interest on debt 
as well as current expenses, there 
is comparative safety ; but when 
debt increases and income shrinks, 
the man or the state is on the 
road to ruin. To avert bank- 
ruptcy there is but one sure 
remedy. Undeveloped resources 
are no doubt very valuable, and 
assistance from them in time may 
be reasonably expected, and will 
be welcome; but the only real 





1 Sydney, Charles Potter ; and A. Petherick & Co., London, ec. 


2 Tbid., pp. 283, 284. 
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safety to be found is in boldly 
facing the situation, rigorously 
reducing expenditure, and prac- 
tising simple honesty in matters 
of finance and account. If this 
be done all will go well, but delay 
in practising it makes the cure 
more difficult and more painful. 
In Victoria the crisis has re- 
sulted, in addition to these gen- 
eral causes, from the effects of the 
great strike which paralysed indus- 
try and caused loss of revenue as 
well as distress to the majority of 
workmen ; from the cheapening of 
silver ; and from the consequences 
of the land boom. The last-men- 
tioned cause is probably the most 
mischievous, and may be thus 
illustrated. In the days of the 
workman’s prosperity he saved 
money and bought a plot of land 
and cottage in the immediate sub- 
urbs of a city, say Melbourne ; he 
lived comfortably there, and con- 
tinued to lay by money. Then 
came the inflation; he had paid, 
we may say, £200 for his pro- 
perty when speculators came, 
told him it was worth as many 
thousands, and offered to buy it. 
He sold, and was usually paid so 
much down, and the greater part 
by a mortgage on the property at 
a high rate of interest. Finding 
himself a capitalist, he ceased to 
work, took a house in town, and 
lived on the interest of his pro- 
perty. The original plot was cut 
up into lots and built upon; but 
people did not come forward to 
rent or buy, and the immediate 
result was that the interest on 
the mortgage ceased to be paid. 
The man had to retrench, to look 
for work under disadvantages, and 
to withdraw his savings. This 
has been going on for some time, 
has weakened the banks, and 
added to the general distress. 
But, in addition, many of the 
banks had lent money on the in- 
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flated values of the town and 
suburban lots, tying up their 
assets so that they were not avail- 
able when the run came, and 
therefore they have had to close 
their doors. 

This matter deserves some fur- 
ther consideration, for the parent 
country is directly interested, and 
Scotland, we believe, more deeply 
than the rest of the kingdom. 
The banks, as we have seen, were 
doing the business of the mort- 
gage companies, which in turn 
were trenching on banking busi- 
ness by taking deposits payable 
on demand. It is the practice of 
both banks and mortgage com- 
panies to borrow money for fixed 
periods at a higher rate of in- 
terest than is obtainable on good 
security at home. To help to get 
the money they appoint agents— 
in Scotland, lawyers generally— 
and give them a commission on 
the loans obtained. Now, though 
the commission may be trifling, 
whilst the integrity and rectitude 
ef the agents may be beyond ques- 
tion, yet the principle underlying 
the transaction appears to be as 
unsound as it is undesirable. Be- 
sides, it is more than doubtful if 
in all cases such an agent can 
have so intimate a knowledge of 
the transactions of the bank or 
company as to warrant him in 
advising a client to lend his 
money; and recent disclosures 
prove that even when the ordinary 
precaution is taken of seeing that 
the deposit is secured on the un- 
paid portion of the shares, de- 
positors may still lose their money 
or be kept out of it for a very 
long time. That result is thus 
attained. There is a run on 4 
bank which it cannot meet, and 
its doors are closed. Simultane- 
ously a telegram is despatched to 
England assuring the public that 
the concern is really sound, the 
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business excellent, and so forth ; 
their little misfortune is a pure 
accident, for which a remedy in 
the shape of reconstruction is pro- 
posed. A meeting of shareholders 
and creditors is hastily summoned, 
in which the remedial scheme is 
recommended in every possible 
way for adoption ; and if opposi- 
tion is manifested, a broad hint 
that it is the only chance they 
have of ever seeing their money 
again generally suffices to bring 
depositors to the desired frame of 
mind. Such schemes are gener- 
ally bad and foredoomed to failure. 
They are bad because they tend 
to the perpetuation of bad busi- 
ness; and also bad, in that they 
usually involve injury to the 
creditors for the benefit of share- 
holders. In Australia we think 
that at the present time they are 
further to be condemned because 
there are more banks than are 
required, and an unsparing clear- 
out of the weaker and unsound 
houses would be best for the 
colonies, and best too for the 
lenders of the money. Further, 
consider the effect recent failures 
in Australia will have on the 
houses which are still solvent. 
Many loans mature in June, and 
lenders must soon decide whether 
to renew or withdraw their money. 
It is certain that in spite of the 
temptation of high interest a great 
deal of money will be withheld 
which the companies must pro- 
vide, and it is a fair question to 
ask whether they can meet this 
contingency or whether further 
failures may not be anticipated. 
Some of them, with the hope of 
reconstruction before their eyes, 
may deliberately prefer to close 
their doors rather than face their 
liabilities. Indeed, since these 
lines were written intimation has 
reached London of the stoppage 
of a bank, not because of local 


withdrawals of money, but because 
the directors were advised that 
there was no hope of the Scotch 
deposits being renewed. 

On the other hand, lenders and 
depositors should not in unreason- 
ing panic decide against renewal ; 
for by doing so they may bring 
about the calamity they desire to 
avert. Rather they should satisfy 
themselves of the nature of the 
business done, of the reality of 
the security from unpaid capital ; 
and as things now stand, we believe 
they are justified in demanding 
additional inducement to lend, 
either in the form of higher in- 
terest or of increased facilities for 
getting back their money, or both. 
A term of five or seven and a half 
years is a long time to tie up money 
in concerns of that class, 

In New South Wales the crisis 
has not as yet been so acute as in 
Victoria, partly because the popu- 
lation is more rural and less urban; 
nevertheless the position of the 
former colony towards its credi- 
tors is unsatisfactory, and little 
better than that of the latter. 
The credit of both is seriously 
impaired; neither can hope to 
meet their engagements without 
further borrowing, which will be 
difficult to arrange for, and in 
both strict retrenchment is essen- 
tial to recovery. This is in a 
measure admitted by the more 
thoughtful persons in either 
colony, and in New South Wales 
has been recognised by Mr Puls- 
ford in his articles on “ Capital 
and Finance in Australasia” in 
the ‘Sydney Morning Herald’ ; 
but the serious aspect of the 
question is whether, in commu- 
nities so very democratic, a Gov- 
ernment determined to economise 
would be allowed to exist. For 
economy would involve much that 
is distasteful to all, but specially 
repugnant to prevalent democratic 
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notions. The numerical majority 
of voters might bear with equa- 
nimity, perhaps applaud, retrench- 
ment in the cost of government 
—their virtue might lead them so 
far; but would they submit to 
wholesale reduction in the cost 
of education (which is enormous 
in proportion to the population) 
and in other administrative ex- 
penses? would they welcome in- 
stead of discouraging immigration, 
their most urgent need, but which 
would cause an immediate reduc- 
tion of wages? Will the majority 
of the people submit to these 
necessities now, or will they pre- 
fer to repudiate their debts? We 
cannot see that there is any alter- 
native, and that is the question 
which chiefly concerns the holder 
of colonial Government securities, 
so highly thought of not long ago 
that it was proposed to place them 
in the class in which trust money 
may be invested. The question is 
most difficult to answer and deli- 
cate to handle ; but it is one which 
cannot be safely postponed, and 
which must be fairly faced. In 
favour of the honest course it may 
reasonably be argued that the 
colonies require more or less 
urgently to borrow money—an 
eminently practical reason for 
present financial honour ; further, 
it is still true that honesty is the 
best policy; and also we must 
never in a matter of this sort 
forget that the race is the same 
as our own, and that one of its 
qualities of which we are justly 
proud is the power to bear and 
rise superior to misfortune. On 
the other hand, repudiation is per- 
haps the simplest solution of the 
difficulty ; it evades the immediate 
restraint and suffering inseparable 
from an efficient economy, and the 
step is not unknown in the annals 
of democracy. As people answer 
this question, so will they sell or 


hold colonial securities ; and each 
creditor must decide for himself. 
Personally, we do not doubt that 
if the property and _ intelligence 
of the colonies were adequately 
represented they would elect to 
meet their liabilities and preserve 
their good name ; but it would be 
rash to say to what courses they 
may be driven by a majority of 
electors. On this point sound 
colonia] opinion must be of great 
value. It may be that our breth- 
ren in the colonies are not yet 
alive to the danger of the situa- 
tion, and therefore are not pre- 
pared to submit to drastic reme- 
dies ; a nearer approach of bank- 
ruptcy and a more grievous crisis 
may be required to induce the 
frame of spirit necessary for re- 
form and regeneration. 

Turning from Australia to India, 
from a country ruled by democracy 
to one governed by a benevolent 
despotism, we find, unfortunately, 
further and most serious financial 
trouble. In explanation of in- 
creased charges, it is usual to urge 
the need of additional military ex- 
penditure in consequence of the 
near approach of a great foreign 
Power ; and, worse still, that the 
fall and violent fluctuation in the 
gold value of the rupee, disturb 
Indian finance and make a trust- 
worthy budget impossible. These 
points may be conceded, and it 
may be added that the patience 
and loyalty of the officers of the 
Indian Government have been 
strained to an extent which is 
hardly realised in this country, by 
the depreciation of the coin in 
which they are paid. It has been 
stated with little exaggeration that 
if their pay be turned into gold, 
as part of it always must be, they 
are virtually, with the rupee at 
ls. 24d., working twelve months 
for seven months’ pay. What 
body of men in this country 
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would have endured half the 
strain for so long a time? It 
would seem plain that if the pres- 
ent high standard of officers is to 
be maintained this grievance must 
be wholly or partially remedied, 
and in either case additional charge 
on the revenue is involved. 

Naturally, those responsible for 
Indian finance in the present ex- 
tremity turn to the simplest solu- 
tion, and set about devising addi- 
tional taxation. Regarding this, 
especially as the matter is under 
the consideration of the Govern- 
ment of India, we refrain from 
detailed comment. In a general 
way, however, we may say that 
the land-tax is the chief source 
of revenue, and that its moderate 
assessment is essential to a wise 
and safe Indian policy; for the 
cultivators are the backbone of 
the country, the source whence 
our recruits are mainly derived, 
and to keep them content is of 
vital importance. Nor is the 
simple expedient (the latest tri- 
umph of the financial genius of 
our présent Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer) of “putting a penny in 
the slot” available, for income-tax 
is no better liked in India than at 
home, and is less productive. It 
might not, however, pass the wit 
of the Legislature at Calcutta, 
which may probably be summoned 
in July to consider the means of 
imposing fresh taxation, to devise 
a tax to reach Bengali Baboos 
and Parsees, rich classes who owe 
their wealth and the power of en- 
joying it solely to the protection 
of a Government which many of 
them delight to slander, but with- 
out which they could not for an 
instant keep their wealth from 
the plunder, or their persons from 
the punishment and contempt, of 
the warlike races of India. 
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But with the exception of such 
a tax as that just proposed, we are 
strongly disposed to deprecate 
heavy additional taxation for In- 
dia; rather would we welcome 
a determined attempt to reduce 
expenditure, for which there is 
room, and no one can reasonably 
question the necessity. The ab- 
olition of the offices of Com- 
mander-in-Chief at Madras and 
Bombay, and the substitution of 
an ordinary command under the 
Government of India, naturally 
leads to the inquiry whether fur- 
ther economics could not with ad- 
vantage be introduced in the civil 
administration of those Presiden- 
cies. Then in another direction 
we believe a reform of the rules 
of promotion and pension in the 
Staff Corps to be called for, and 
that the result would be a tangible 
reduction in the home charges, 
which, from their nature and the 
fluctuation in value of the rupee, 
are specially burdensome to the 
taxpayer and trying to the Indian 
finance minister. 

Having thus glanced at the 
condition of Australia as rep- 
resented by her leading colonies 
and of India, mainly from a finan- 
cial point of view, it is desirable 
to consider the relations between 
them ; for the ties are important, 
and may, before long we hope, 
help to an improved condition of 
prosperity and security. A ques- 
tion of such obvious significance 
has long ago attracted attention. 
It is curious to read in an old 
article in the ‘Calcutta Review’ 
called ‘‘ Steam to Australia,”! that 
Greece and Rome knew how to 
colonise, but that England did 
not; and to find that forty-three 
years ago the British capitalist 
had much the same trouble to find 
investments for his money that 
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he now has, and so was led to 
embark in all sorts of perilous 
and mischievous foreign loans. 
England was advised to send a 
prince of the blood to head the 
colony, accompanied by a body of 
noblemen, the future members of 
a colonial house of peers. With 
more wisdom it was urged that 
the means of communication be 
improved in order to strengthen 
the bonds of friendship between 
England and Australia and_be- 
tween Australia and India. “Unite 
India with Australia by a bridge 
of steamers, and we shall soon see 
men who have distinguished them- 
selves in the one country ” settling 
in the other. And the writer 
with great justice points out that 
Australia rather than England is 
a suitable home for the honour- 
able poverty of the retired Anglo- 
Indian. Again, in an article 


termed “ Australia and India,” ?! 
it is pointed out that whilst in 
the latter empire was won by the 


sword, in the former the weapons 
were the shepherd’s crook and the 
ploughshare. In both countries 
there is a strong attachment to 
the old country, in both a noble 
field for energy and ability; and 
between the two there is arising 
a growing intercourse which will 
make strong bonds of mutual ad- 
vantage. Some interesting data 
are quoted from Sydney’s ‘ Colon- 
ies of Australia,’ from which we 
learn that in the year 1788 there 
were but 1030 English people in 
that country, and that their live 
stock consisted of 2 bulls, 5 cows, 
1 horse, 3 mares, 3 colts, 29 sheep, 
19 goats, besides pigs, rabbits, 
and poultry in proportion. The 
loss of the two bulls and four 
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cows in the bush was considered 
to be a public calamity ; but seven 
years later their produce, amount- 
ing to sixty head, was found wild 
on the pastures of the Nepean 
river. Golconda is compared, to 
its disadvantage, with the mines 
of Burra Burra, which in one sea- 
son paid 1200 per cent to the pro- 
prietors ; and whilst it is conceded 
that India has had a great past, 
for Australia a mighty future is 
predicted. 

More recently the relations be- 
tween the various parts of our 
empire and the United Kingdom 
have. been carefully considered in 
Sir Charles Dilke’s ‘Problems of 
Greater Britain,’ but somewhat 
unaccountably the relations be- 
tween Australia and India have 
been overlooked. The omission is 
strange, for in case of a great war 
the obvious need which India 
would have of assistance from 
Australia in horses alone can 
scarcely have escaped an attention 
so minute, directed, we are in- 
clined to think, on the question of 
Indian defence, in no small degree 
by the ability and experience of 
Lord Roberts, to whom indeed 
the book is dedicated. The ques- 
tion of those relations is, however, 
discussed in the introductory and 
most interesting chapter of Mr 
Deakin’s recent work, ‘ Irrigated 
India,’ which formed the subject 
of an article in the ‘ Fortnightly 
Review,’® by Sir Charles Dilke, 
and has since been reviewed in 
the ‘Atheneum.’* The Victorian 
writer has grasped the fact that 
“the future relations of India 
and Australia possess immeasura- 
ble potencies. Their geographical 
proximity cannot but exercise a 


1 Calcutta Review, xxviii. 55, 4—January to June 1857, 
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very real and reciprocal influence 
upon the forces of national life in 
each, presenting to both vital prob- 
lems of common interest, and pos- 
sibilities of political development 
as vast as they are vague.”! He 
sees that there must soon be inti- 
mate bonds between the countries, 
those of trade and defence being 
of most immediate importance. 
The former is increasing in a satis- 
factory way, but would at once be 
arrested if India were occupied by 
Russia ; in which case Australia’s 
safety would to some extent be 
threatened. He recognises that 
the colonies are directly interested 
in seeing an attack on India re- 
pulsed, though. he doubts whether 
at the present time they could 
afford efficient aid. He further 
points out the common need of 
irrigation in both countries, and 
the suitability of Australia as a 
home for retired Anglo-Indians. 
As the prosperity of both coun- 
tries must be furthered by the 
development of these mutual in- 
terests, it is important that they 
should now be briefly considered. 
As regards trade between Aus- 
tralia and India, we may at once 
say that to discover its origin and 
trace its progress and fluctuation 
year by year is a task beyond our 
present scope ; it is rendered more 
difficult than is necessary by altera- 
tions made in the way of pre- 
paring the statistics. The first 
organised attempt to develop this 
trade was, according to Mr O’Hal- 
loran, Secretary to the Colonial 
Institute, made in 1869, under the 
auspices of Sir James Fergusson, 
then Governor of South Australia, 
who had written to the Governor- 
General of India, Lord Mayo, on 
the subject. A vessel was char- 
tered and despatched to Calcutta 
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“with a carefully selected cargo of 
flour, biscuits, wines, tinned meats, 
mutton, hams, preserved fruits, 
and other Australian produce.” ? 
Samples were supplied to the In- 
dian Commissariat, and the result 
was Officially reported. A return 
cargo of Indian produce was 
shipped to Adelaide, and similar- 
ly treated. We know not whether 
the venture succeeded, but an ex- 
amination of statistics shows that 
the fluctuations in the values of 
imports and exports from India to 
Australia since 1870 have been 
considerable; the maximum was 
apparently reached in 1883, since 
which year they have decreased, 
but the figures are so far obscure 
that without close study general- 
isation is unsafe. That there is 
scope for a valuable and important 
trade between the two countries is 
manifest, for Australia sends In- 
dia horses, wine, copper, silver, 
gold, coal, and wool; India in 
return exporting coffee, rice, 
wheat, spices, tea, tobacco, vege- 
table oils, and jute. The horses 
are chiefly used for the Indian 
army, the numbers taken varying 
from about 1500 to 2000 from 
1870 to 1873, to 4517 in 1891-92. 
Little trouble is taken to develop 
this branch of trade, which at any 
moment may be of great import- 
ance; and Mr Ooghlan, Govern- 
ment Statistician of New South 
Wales, has justly complained of 
the absence of an agent from In- 
dia who should make himself ac- 
quainted with the resources of 
the colonies and advise intending 
shippers. At present, the risks 
of the voyage and uncertainty of 
sale prevent the breeding of horses 
for any but local requirements. 
Mr Deakin looks forward to send- 
ing India a small but first-class 
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supply of fruit, whilst ‘bacon, 
ham, and preserved meats might 
be almost a monopoly for Aus- 
tralia. The army requirements 
alone should demand a constant 
output. Chilled meat for the 
tables of white residents ought to 
command high rates, as its flavour 
would far surpass anything at 
present obtainable even in winter. 
. t . Considering that we are but 
a fortnight distant, and that the 
country lies upon our main steam- 
ship routes, it is somewhat sur- 
prising that our exchange is so 
backward.” ! 

The exports from India, with 
the exception of tea and perhaps 
wheat, scarcely demand special 
notice. Australians are perhaps 
the greatest tea-drinkers in the 
world, and the increase of the 
trade is remarkable. In 1870 
the value of tea exported was 
£1072; in 1874 the figures had 
risen to £7619; in 1887 to 
£91,977; in 1889 to £180,000; 
and in 1890 had reached the im- 
posing total of £290,000. Dis- 
tress in Australia will doubtless 
reduce this for a time, but the 
value of the market is undeniable. 
As regards wheat, if irrigation be- 
comes general in Australia, or even 
moderately extensive, it is reason- 
able to suppose that its importa- 
tion will cease. 

After trade, defence has to be 
considered. It is clear, from their 
geographical position, and because 
they are parts of one empire, that 
provision should be made for mu- 
tual assistance in time of need. 
Australia, for many reasons, is un- 
likely to be invaded, and India is 
not in a position to assist in the 
defence of her coast, for which our 


navy and the Australasian auxilia- 
ry squadron are mainly responsible, 
Still, if so improbable a contingency 
should arise, and India were not 
herself at war, efficient assistance 
could be sent. The combined 
Australasian forces are said to be 
36,954 strong, of which 25,000 
could be mobilised in either of the 
colonies of Queensland, New South 
Wales, Victoria, or South <Aus- 
tralia. In case of the invasion 
of India, Australia could now fur- 
nish horses, and probably supply 
the commissariat with many nec- 
essaries. If her population were 
increased, as we hope it will be 
by emigration from the United 
Kingdom, there is no reason why 
she should not in addition send 
men. Bombay and Calcutta are 
about a fortnight’s voyage from 
Melbourne; but fast steamers 
could do the distance in eleven 
days. 

There remains to be considered 
the necessity for irrigation, and 
the advantage to Australia of 
profiting by experience gained 
elsewhere. Fully impressed with 
this, the Government of Victoria 
deputed the Hon. Alfred Deakin, 
a man of proved talent and judg- 
ment, to the United States, Egypt, 
Italy, and finally to India, to study 
the various systems. From India, 
where nearly every form of irriga- 
tion work and administration may 
be found, he considered, after care- 
ful observation, that as regards 
legislation and cultivation, Vic- 
toria had little to learn, but a 
great deal in respect to construc- 
tion of works, their maintenance, 
and the distribution of water. 

In New South Wales too, as is 
evident from the various reports, 
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some of which deserve compli- 
mentary mention, the value of irri- 
gation has not been overlooked. 
Data have been collected, laws 
have been framed, and in con- 
junction with the other colonies 
interested, the thorny question of 
the property in the water of the 
Murray river has been investi- 
gated. Private enterprise is rep- 
resented by the settlements at 
Mildura and Renmark under the 
auspices of Messrs Chaffey Broth- 
ers, whose success is most encour- 
aging. It has, in short, been made 
evident that irrigation must play 
an important part in the future 
of New South Wales and Vic- 
toria ; it is, if prudently provided, 
a sure means of increasing their 
wealth, and should therefore now 
more than ever command atten- 
tion. 

As these are the bonds now 
existing between Australia and 
India, the remaining question is, 
How can they best be strength- 
ened to the benefit of both coun- 
tries and of the United Kingdom ? 
We believe that no more effectual 
means can be adopted than to 
encourage Australians to come 
forward freely and take a sub- 
stantial part in the Government 
of India. Their young men, from 
the healthy out-of-door, in-the- 
saddle life they lead, possess valua- 
ble qualifications for Indian work, 
either as magistrates and com- 
missioners, or as engineers. It is 
true that the Civil Service and the 
Engineer department are as open 
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to them as to the rest of our fellow- 
subjects ; but something might be 
done to bring more prominently 
to their notice the advantages of 
Indian service and experience. It 
may be that these are not suffi- 
cient to attract the youth of the 
colonies, and that, as regards irri- 
gation, the methods most approved 
in India may not be preferred ; 
but the proposal is worthy of trial, 
as it would certainly add greatly 
to the strength of the bonds of 
union between the countries. No- 
where is experience in irrigation 
matters so varied and extensive 
as in India; and the young Aus- 
tralian, after some years in that 
country, could look forward to 
useful employment at home when 
he retired. Again, supposing the 
ties strengthened in this way, is 
it possible to imagine that Aus- 
tralia would sit quiet whilst India 
was invaded? Far otherwise. But 
her first need is more men, more 
immigration, and a dispersing of 
town population towards the coun- 
try. No policy is more likely to 
effect this than the establishment 
of good irrigation canals, which 
in a dry land invariably attract 
people. 

Finally, whilst Australia may 
supply a part of the governing 
power of India, the latter may 
usefully send labour to those parts 
of the colonies which are unsuited 
for white men ; and so the scheme 
should work, based on the sound 
foundation of the mutual interests 
of all concerned. 
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OF PROVINCIAL LIFE. 


CHAPTER XXV.—EARLSCOURT EN FAMILLE. 


On a certain everfing the Earls- 
court family were all assembled 
after dinner in the drawing-room, 
and so complete a gathering was 
rather an unusual event in that 
household, for Lord Earlsfield was 
wont to spend his evenings in the 
library, while the member found 
himself more at his ease in his 
own apartments, if his appetite 
for a cigar did not lead him, as it 
very frequently did, stablewards. 
Mrs Firebrace was the only per- 
manent occupant of the drawing- 
room, where she sat and discussed 
the doctrine of eternal torments 
with any one who could be found 
complaisant enough to taste, by 
anticipation, of the terrors of 
futurity. Mary Donne often 
struggled, from good-nature, to 
bear Mrs Firebrace company in 
the evenings, and endeavoured to 
carry on some secular conversa- 
tion; but the widow invariably 
worked round to a comparison of 
her present state of grace with her 
previous unregenerate condition ; 
and the graphic picture of the 
pains which the defunct major 
was suffering for his delinquen- 
cies in the flesh would generally 
compel Mary to take to flight. 

Since the return of his son, Lord 
Earlsfield had made a great effort 
to be sociable and domestic, un- 
congenial as he found such a part 
to be to his character. He sought 


to interest his brother and sisters 
in Harold, and to create something 
of a kindly family feeling among 
them. To a man of his reserved 
and stiff disposition the task was 
not an easy one, and his awkward- 
ness, of which he was only too con- 


scious, made him feel nervous about 
what the others might think of his 
display of amiability. He had al- 
ways ruled over his relations as a 
master, and a very arbitrary one; 
and it cost him a great struggle 
now to unbend himself and assume 
a more genial attitude. But it was 
for his son, as he told himself, that 
he was working: to secure Harold 
in his position, to strengthen his 
character, and, above all, to ward 
off risks of the recurrence of his 
malady. He was prepared to give 
up all his ways and sacrifice his 
old feelings. And his hopes of 
success were now high. The 
young man had come back much 
improved: both in appearance 
and manner he was all that 
could be desired in a gentleman ; 
he was possessed of cultivated 
tastes, although Lord Earlsfield 
would have approved more of 
them, and could have sympa- 
thised better with them, had they 
taken a direction other than the 
natural and physical sciences. 
Lord Earlsfield was not quite 
certain whether science was a 
pursuit strictly proper for a 
nobleman. He searched his mind 
for precedents with but little suc- 
cess. There was, to be sure, the 
Marquis of Worcester in King 
Charles’s time, who was very often 
in his mind; but people thought 
him mad, as Lord Earlsfield re- 
membered with a shudder. And 
there was an Earl of Orrery who 
invented—well, either an air-pump 
or something about the planets ; 
but as an Irishman, he could not 
count for much. Lord Earlsfield 
could glean but little encourage- 
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ment from these mental re- 
searches, and gravely feared that, 
on the whole, his son must be in- 
dulging in illegitimate pursuits. 

They were quite a family party. 
Lord Earlsfield sat in the centre 
of the fireside drinking tea, which 
Mrs Firebrace dispensed at a table 
immediately behind him, varying 
her duties with the perusal of the 
miseries of a missionary who had 
sacrificed three wives in five years 
to the spread of the Gospel in 
the trying climate of Travancore. 
Harold sat dreaming, with his 
eyes intently fixed upon the fire, 
while Dorothy, at the window, 
was looking out into the dusk. 
George and Mary Donne were 
playing bézique in a corner of the 
room and conversing in low tones, 
merely out of deference, let us 
hope, to Lord Earlsfield’s pres- 
ence, who, however, had been 
looking over his shoulder at them 
with some signs of impatience. 

“You play bézique, I suppose,” 
said Lord Earlsfield at length to 
Harold ; “ Miss Donne will be glad 
to have a game with you, after 
George and she have finished this 
one.” 

“No, thank you; I can play 
nothing but whist, and not much 
of that. I never could take much 
interest in games, and Captain 
Carshalton never allowed me to 
play when we were abroad.” 

“ Ah! well, I suppose he was 
quite right,” rejoined Lord Earls- 
field; “cards are an accomplish- 
ment that cost many young men 
dear. Iam very glad you have 
no gambling tastes.” 

The emphasis and slightly raised 
voice which Lord Earlsfield em- 
ployed in this remark made George 
wince, and Miss Donne fix her 
eyes upon him with a look of se- 
vere meaning. 

“ Perhaps you will give us some 
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music, Mary dear,” resumed his 
lordship. ‘ Harold, will you take 
Miss Donne to the piano?” 

George Colpoys threw down his 
cards in a pet and strolled towards 
the window to his sister. ‘ You 
must find this a lively place, 
Dolly, after your pleasant quarters 
abroad. For my part, I wonder how 
any one who can get a bed and a 
dinner elsewhere should ever think 
of hanging out here. I suppose 
you appreciate the meaning of that 
move,” he added in a lower tone, 
leaning over his sister’s chair, 
while he glanced in the direction 
of the piano, at which Mary Donne 
had now taken her seat, while 
Harold stood abstractedly leaning 
over her. 

“What move?” asked Dorothy 
in the same tone, looking towards 
Lord Earlsfield, who had turned 
his chair round so as to take in a 
view of the piano. 

“Why, are you blind? Don’t 
you understand at last what Earls- 
field’s object has been in taking 
care of Mary Donne and keeping 
her in cotton-wool here as he has 
done? You surely were never so 
silly as to imagine that it was out 
of pure benevolence. Don’t you 
know your elder brother better than 
to suppose that he would do a good 
action unless he had some end in 
view? He is deep, is Earlsfield.” 

“What !” said Dorothy, opening 
her eyes, “you don’t mean to 
say——” and the look she threw 
towards Harold and Mary finished 
the sentence. 

“Hush! not so loud. That is 
just what I do mean; and it is 
cruelty—infamous cruelty, Dolly. 
It is quite as bad as those tribes 
in India who used to fatten up 
girls and sacrifice them to their 
gods. I got them up once in a 
Blue-book, but it turned out that 
the thing was out of date.” 
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“T don’t believe it,” said Doro- 
thy, dubiously ; “it is too absurd. 
Poor Harold ought never to marry. 
And besides, I don’t think he cares 
for her. See how listless he looks.” 

Certainly there was little ap- 
pearance of interest in young Col- 
poys’s manner as he leaned upon 
the piano, gazing vacantly towards 
the far end of the room. He had 
made an effort to turn the leaves 
of Miss Donne’s music, but as he 
always intervened at the wrong 
time, his assistance did more harm 
than good. To poor Mary the 
situation was highly painful. She 
knew that Lord Earlsfield’s eyes 
were upon her, and the feeling that 
he was expecting her to fascinate 
his son was of itself enough to 
make her silent. She had played 
two or three pieces, and as she 
turned over the leaves of her music 
wondering whether she might not 
venture to retreat, she made a des- 
perate effort to say something. 

* You were at the Museum again 
this afternoon,” she said. ‘ Do you 
find much there to interest you ?” 

* A good deal,” replied Harold, 
wakening up; “the natural his- 
tory collection is very full and 
notable, and the curator himself is 
a most enthusiastic naturalist. He 
is a perfect mine of scientific know- 
ledge. I am going back to see him 
again to-morrow.” 

“ Have you seen his daughter, 
Miss Sparshott? She is very pretty. 
I have noticed her at church ; the 
vicar is her uncle, you know, the 
Doctor’s brother.” 

“She is the loveliest girl I have 
ever seen,” said the downright 
youth, with a warmth in his tones 
that made every one in the room 
look up. 

“T am sure she is,” rejoined 
Mary Donne, heartily, “and they 
say she is so good and careful of 
her father. I have often wished 
I could know her.” 


“‘T suppose,” said Lord Earls- 
field, who had been an interested 
listener, ‘“‘ you are speaking of the 
girl who was so madly in love with 
Brancepeth, the banker’s son. 
Brancepeth, if I remember rightly, 
quarrelled with the young man, 
and cast him off about her. Very 
rightly too. But as the son is 
back in the bank, I suppose he 
has got cured of his folly. It is 
the same girl, is it not?” he added, 
turning round to George. 

“The very same, sir,” replied 
the member, “and a pretty girl 
she is. She might make a good 
match, I suppose, but for that 
queer old crabbed stick of a father 
of hers. Young Brancepeth used 
to be mad about her,—what is 
the matter with you, Dora? You 
are looking ill. I knew you would 
catch cold from sitting so close to 
the window. But it is all up be- 
tween Brancepeth and Miss Spar- 
shott somehow. I suppose the old 
man’s money put in a prevailing 
argument on the other side, and 
no blame to Brancepeth. I should 
like to see the girl that I would 
prefer to the accumulated savings 
of Brancepeth Brothers. Hem!” 

The member’s eye had caught a 
glance from Mary Donne which 
promptly put a stop to his mer- 
cenary confessions, and he hurried 
on with some confusion. 

“T have a notion that old Mold, 
—that is, Fossebraye’s partner, the 
man with the eyes, you know—is 
sweet upon Miss Sparshott. I have 
seen her in his office, and upon my 
word she might do much worse. 
That old ruffian has got a rare 
sackful of plunder scraped together 
somewhere, you may safely bet.” 

The changes of countenance and 
impatience of manner which Har- 
old exhibited while this conver- 
sation was going on were marked 
enough to excite Miss Donne’s 
attention and Lord Earisfield’s 
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fears. His face, which had at first 
blushed crimson like a schoolgirl’s, 
changed to a dark-purple colour. 
His eyes, which generally had a 
soft, dreamy, and often evasive 
expression, now became lit up 
with fire, and turned boldly with 
a fixed defiant stare from one to 
the other of the speakers. His 
throat moved convulsively as_ if 
he were choking, and his hands 
seemed to grow nervously rigid, 
each finger standing out apart from 
the other. But, luckily for him, 
Dorothy quickly drew the atten- 
tion of the company to herself. 

“T shall go to my room,” she 
said ; “I suppose it is the draught 
from the window that has given 
me a violent neuralgia. Don’t you 
come, dear,” she hastily added, as 
Mary Donne, gladly recognising 
a chance of escape, rose up to 
accompany her; “I had much 
rather be alone. I always find 
quiet the best thing for neu- 
ralgia,” 

“We think much of the pains 
the human body has to endure,” 
observed Mrs Firebrace, senten- 
tiously, as she folded down a page 
of her book and sweetened another 
cup of tea for herself; “but how 
little trouble do we give ourselves 
concerning what our precious souls 
may hereafter have to suffer. 
Warning after warning neglected.” 

“A truism of which you are 
affording us a most disagreeable 
illustration,” retorted Lord Earls- 
field, testily, “for I have warned 
you again and again that I will 
not have such subjects thrust into 
ordinary conversation.” 

Mrs Firebrace retorted by an 
angry sniff, and resumed her book. 
Though reading only to herself, 
she had a habit of pronouncing 
her words under her breath, so 
that when her temper was ruffled, 
as very frequently occurred, those 
who were near to her could parti- 
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cipate in the benefits of the subject 
in which she was engaged. Lord 
Earlsfield’s ear could catch such 
expressions as “puffed up with 
pride,” “shrouded in hardness and 
self-conceit,” “ scoffing at words in 
season,” “great and terrible day,” 
“rocks and mountains to fall upon 
us”; and he scornfully edged his 
chair a few paces further away 
from the reader,—a movement 
which Mrs Firebrace on her part 
indignantly imitated. 

“But,” asked Harold, “ why 
did Mr Brancepeth quarrel with 
his son about Miss Sparshott? Is 
she not a lady?” 

‘‘Hem!” rejoined Lord Earls- 
field, slowly. “I fancy the young 
woman occupies a somewhat du- 
bious position in the eyes of those 
people in the town who regard 
themselves as constituting its 
society. Her uncle is the vicar, 
a most worthy—a most estimable 
person; but her father — well, 
hum !—I suppose her father has 
not met with that success in life 
which his scientific attainments no 
doubt deserved, and in the town 
people are susceptible of nice dis- 
tinctions which seem inexpressibly 
small to persons in our position. 
So that while we can afford to re- 
cognise the curator’s daughter as 
a lady, we can appreciate that 
there are reasons coming home 
closely to Mr Brancepeth, the 
banker, which would make him 
take an opposite view so far as 
his son was concerned. But the 
matter is one in which we can 
have no interest.” 

Harold seemed not quite so sure 
of this, and leaned moodily against 
the piano, looking his father very 
fixedly in the face. Lord Earls- 
field felt very uneasy under the 
young man’s glance, and the warn- 
ing of Captain Carshalton against 
thwarting or contradicting his son’s 
views flashed across his mind. He 
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did not like the admiration which 
Harold had avowed for the Doc- 
tor’s daughter. He foresaw trou- 
ble, and prayed devoutly that he 
might soon be able to bring round 
a marriage with Mary Donne. 

“ As the ladies are gone,” said 
Lord Earlsfield rising, “I shall 
finish my evening in the library, 
and leave George and you to your 
devices in the smoking - room.” 
But as he went out he was startled 
to hear his son say to the mem- 
ber— 

“T have no patience with such 


antiquated prejudices. If a lady 
is a lady she must bealady. Miss 
Sparshott is the prettiest and most 
lady-like girl I have ever seen, 
I must get Aunt Dorothy to call 
and make her acquaintance.” 

“T shall have trouble with that 
boy,” groaned Lord Earlsfield. 
“He has no just appreciation of 
his rank, and a disagreeable, logi- 
cal, levelling way of looking at 
things. Somehow I must bring 
matters to a head between him 
and Mary Donne. It is the only 
salvation for us all.” 


CHAPTER XXVI.—THREE IN COMPANY, 


One morning at Earlscourt was 
very much the same as another. 
In that well-regulated household 
each of the inmates fell into a 
groove of life which was followed 
up, save when any extraneous 
accident shunted them temporarily 
on to other lines, and such acci- 
dents were phenomenally rare. 
Every morning Lord Earlsfield 
did homage to his Maker, as an 
act of deference due from a high 
to a higher power, and he ordained 
that all his relations and depen- 
dants should be present to add 
dignity to the ceremony and to 
witness that it was duly and 
truly performed. There were, 
however, black sheep of known 
laxity with regard to attendance 
at the domestic altar. George 
Colpoys’s unpunctuality was fre- 
quent enough to be regarded as 
a family scandal; but as Lord 
Earlsfield had had occasion to 
note that a religious reformation 
on the part of his brother was 
always the prelude to a demand 
for money, he was content to wink 
at the member’s remissness. Dor- 
othy, too, since she had come into 
her aunt’s fortune had shown a lati- 
tudinarian indifference to morning 


prayers, and a decided preference 
for breakfasting in her own room 
and dawdling away the morning 
there ; but she too was felt to be 
a privileged person whom it would 
be useless to interfere with. 

Lord Earlsfield’s mornings were 
devoted to business; George’s 
began with a stroll stablewards 
and a cigar, and of late he had 
taken to sauntering about the old 
summer-house at the time when 
Mary Donne was wont to feed her 
pigeons. The member was in 
love ; there was no disguising the 
fact from himself. It was not the 
first time his passions had been 
stirred. Some fifteen or twenty 
years before he had been a young 
man about town, and had treated 
himself to all the pleasures that 
his money could purchase. He 
had made his way behind the 
scenes of the theatres; and more 
than one lady of the corps de 
ballet had inspired him with a 
more than Platonic affection. He 
had imagined himself wretched 
when the rich and beautiful Miss 
Melrose from Manchester, with 
whom he thought he was making 
some headway, had thrown him 
over as a detrimental, and mar- 
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ried the Marquis of Cinque-ports. 
“But this,” meditated George, 
contrasting his former experiences 
with his present passion, “this is 
quite another sixpence.” The feel- 
ing was strange and uncomfortable, 
but not without a certain dash of 
pleasurable excitement. There 
were very few follies that he had 
not fathomed; he was long past 
the age of illusions, he fancied ; 
he was a sated, jaded man, who 
lived in a world covered with 
faded draperies, and with the gilt 
rubbed off it. The idea, he told 
himself, was ridiculous that a 
man of his age and experience 
should leave off where he ought to 
have begun; and now that the 
little means which he had ever 
possessed were all squandered, he 
should think of a disinterested 
attachment for a girl of about 
half his age, and scarcely a whit 
richer than himself. It was pre- 
posterous. What had he really 
ever cared for marriage? Had 
he not been much more comfort- 
able and happy than many of his 
domesticated friends? Had he not 
marked with a swave mare mag- 
num sort of pleasure the shifts 
to which they had been put to 
gain a little run of liberty, the 
devices and deceptions they had 
been obliged to practise in order 
to slip for a time the conjugal 
collar, and the disastrous conse- 
quences which befell them upon 
discovery? Why should he not 
let well alone? Especially, as if 
he did not he would run himself 
into a difficulty with Lord Earls- 
field compared with which all his 
previous scrapes would appear as 
virtues, 

“Yes, that is just it,” reflected 
he; ‘it would be battle, murder, 
and sudden death with Earlsfield ; 
and here I am walking up and 
down waiting for her, as if it were 
my business. Hang it all! what 
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a cursed world this is! A damned, 
rotten, God-forsaken world, what- 
ever they may say of it.” 

*‘ Hilloa, George, that is strong 
language!” cried Harold, who, 
coming behind, had overheard the 
last words, which the member in 
his bitterness had uttered aloud. 
“T did not expect you to take 
such a pessimistic view of the mat- 
ter. I should have thought you 
rather held with Pangloss that this 
is the best of all possible worlds ; 
and here you are railing away like 
any old Timon.” 

“Never heard of the gentle- 
man,” retorted George, gruffly ; 
“and if this is the best of all 
possible worlds I wish you would 
tell me where some of the others 
are,—I’m going to emigrate.” 

“Anything gone wrong, old 
man?” asked Harold, linking his 
arm through the member’s. “ Not 
the Cesarewitch? Kidney Beans 
hasn’t gone lame or got off her 
feed? Or have these beggars in 
the borough been making them- 
selves disagreeable again?” 

“T don’t know that there is 
anything very right anywhere,” 
grumbled the member; “ things 
are beastly. But what are you 
up to this morning? Going to 
blow up anything in that labora- 
tory of yours?” 

“No; I am idling to-day. I was 
brought to a standstill for want 
of some stuff which I have tele- 
graphed to London for, and which 
won’t be here before to-morrow 
morning. But here comes Miss 
Donne ; let us go and see her feed 
her pets.” 

And he dragged the member 
not unwillingly along after Mary, 
round whose head the pigeons, 
which had been on the watch for 
her, were swiftly circling, and al- 
most darting at the basket which 
carried their food ; and one bolder 
than the rest had lighted on her 
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shoulder and balanced himself 
there while she gently stroked his 
feathers and patted his head. 

“O fair dove! O fond dove!” 
hummed Harold, who was in un- 
usually high spirits. 

“Ought to be thinned these 
pigeons,” growled the member, who 
was annoyed with himself and 
annoyed with Harold for depriv- 
ing him of his ¢ée-a-téte with 
Mary Donne. “Why is it one 
never sees pigeon-pie in this place? 
The Court is being overrun with 
them.” 

“How horrible!” cried Mary 
Donne, indignantly ; “don’t you 
know that these pigeons are sa- 
cred? Lord Earlsfield has given 
orders that no one is to dare touch 
them.” 

“The Lord’s will be done, in 
this as in all else,” muttered 
George; “such an instance of 
humanity merits respect for its 
uniqueness.” 

“You should see the Manu- 
mea pigeons from the South Seas 
which Dr Sparshott has got at the 
Museum,” broke in Harold, “ quite 
marvellous birds they are—second 
cousins to the defunct dodo of 
interesting memory. Let me take 
you along to see them some after- 
noon, Miss Donne.” 

“Tt strikes me,” said the mem- 
ber, throwing himself back upon 
a seat in a corner of the summer- 
house and pointing his cigar judi- 
cially in the direction of his nephew; 
“it strikes me that the less your 
studies lead you in the direction 
of the Museum the more satisfac- 
tory will it be to your venerated 
and anxious parent.” 

There was a disagreeable ring 
in George’s voice which made 
Mary Donne look up in some 
surprise ; and indeed he felt in a 
very nasty frame of mind. His 
usual talk with Mary had been 


interrupted, and he was little dis- 
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posed to have mercy upon the 
intruder. 

“Why!” cried Harold, much 
surprised ; ‘ what should my father 
care about it? He is quite willing 
for me to follow my own pursuits ; 
and gives me money too to enable 
me to do it, like a dear old fellow 
as he is.” 

“Hem !” retorted George, “ the 
fact that Lord Earlsfield should 
give you or anybody else money, 
is certainly remarkable enough to 
be noted. But your scientific 
glance must have perceived that Dr 
Sparshott’s extensive and varied 
collection includes one specimen— 
unclassified, I believe, and cer- 
tainly not stuffed—which it might 
be dangerous to study too closely.” 

“You mean?” cried Harold, with 
an angry gleam in his eye, as he 
turned and fully faced the mem- 
ber. 

“T mean that beautiful daughter 
of his, to whose charms when re- 
counted by yourself Lord Earls- 
field lent a more attentive than 
appreciative ear.” 

The young man’s face flushed 
purple, and with difficulty he mas- 
tered the wrathful elements within 
him, which were surging up in the 
direction of an indignant explo- 
sion. 

‘Don’t mind him, Harold,” said 
Mary Donne kindly, coming to the 
lad’s release. ‘Mr Colpoys doesn’t 
know how cross to be this morn- 
ing. He has vented his ill-humour 
on my pigeons, and now he wants 
to tease you. I am sure you said 
nothing about Miss Sparshott but 
what I have heard him say him- 
self—often.” 

“Oh!” returned Harold, casting 
rather a dubious look upon George. 
Was it possible, he thought, that 
this relative, who belonged to an 
antecedent generation, could also 
admire Cloete Sparshott ; and if he 
did, would he want to marry her? 
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The thought was uncomfortable, but 
it served to divert his rising anger. 

“Well, you see,” continued 
George, crossly, “I am in the 
happy position of a man who can 
say anything and mean nothing 
about women. Though I were to 
remark that Miss Sparshott was 
fairer than the Venus What-d’ye- 
call-her who comes out of the sea, 
Lord Earlsfield would simply give 
a pitying shrug of the shoulders at 
a fresh instance of my vulgar tastes. 
But when his only son and heir 
waxes enthusiastic in praise of the 
same young lady, and pursues his 
scientific researches in her immedi- 
ate vicinity, one cannot wonder at 
the poor man feeling uneasy.” 

“T must say,” broke in Harold, 
warmly, “I think it a shame to 
drag any young lady’s name into 
a discussion in this fashion. It’s 
—it’s unmanly. I—I wish I had 
never mentioned Miss Sparshott’s 
name. When I have seen her at 
the Museum she has received me 
with mere politeness and courtesy, 
and when I spoke last night of 
her beauty, which I could not help 
doing, I had no idea that I was 
to cause her name be tossed about 
in this fashion. How would you, 
or I either, feel if Miss Donne’s 
name or Dora’s were bandied 
about among outsiders in this 
way ?” 

“Thank you, Harold,” said 
Mary, warmly; “yours is the true 
chivalrous view. Among all the 
disabilities of women this is the 
greatest, that people say what 
they like about us, and that no 
one thinks of taking our part.” 

“That is so,” said Harold, grow- 
ing eloquent by her encourage- 
ment; “‘and in the case of Miss 
Sparshott, whom George has so out- 
rageously traduced ” “ How?” 
interrupted the member, amid a 
mouthful of smoke “T say 
whom he has sneered at as if she 
VOL. CLIV.—NO. DCCCCXXXIII. 
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were an attraction that took me to 
the Museum. Her singular beauty 
and her helplessness ought to 
defend her from being made a 
subject of gossip. As for me,” 
continued Harold, drawing him- 
self up, “I am quite able to reg- 
ulate my own actions. If I 
were in love with the girl, I would 
marry her if she cared to have me, 
and that would be unlikely enough 
with all my imperfections—with 
my one great, great weakness— 
God help me!” 

“OQ Lord!” groaned George, 
“poor Earlsfield! This would be 
worse than the loss of the borough, 
and half-a-dozen coal-pits to boot.” 

Mary glanced appealingly to 
George to shift the subject, but 
the member smoked on in dogged 
silence. And now Harold, thor- 
oughly roused, his nervous nature 
wound up to a high pitch of ex- 
citement, and his generous feeling 
stung by the scorn which he con- 
ceived was being cast through him 
upon the girl whom he admired so 
greatly, had plenty to say once he 
had found his tongue. 

“The world is utterly wrong in 
its views of love and women,” he 
poured forth ; “and the social and 
artificial system of marriages has 
always been the greatest evil that 
the progress of the race has had 
to struggle against. What is the 
use of marriage? I say what is 
marriage for but the continuation 
of the race ; and yet this, which is 
its main object, is the one which is 
least of all thought about. A man 
when left to himself will pick out 
a girl who offers the one quality 
that he has most in his mind, 
whether it be personal beauty, or 
wealth, or position, and if he can 
compass this he cares very little 
what counterbalancing defects go 
along with it. Well, he is satis- 
fied ; but it is at the cost of his 
children, who inherit those defi- 
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ciencies to curse their lives that 
to the parents were only external 
disadvantages. Natural selection, 
and the most careful selection, 
should be the rule in marriage, 
and all such extrinsic circum- 
stances as rank, wealth, or social 
position should be subordinated 
to the great consideration of a 
woman’s fitness for being a wife. 
Look at the care we take of our 
cattle and horses. If we gave 
half the thought to the breeding 
of ourselves that we do to them, 
we should be a far finer race in 
every respect. And look ‘at the 
brutes, who live a life of absolute 
freedom and are quite unfettered 
in the choice of mates. They too 
proceed upon a natural principle 
of selection which is justified by 
the fact that so long as they are 
not affected by external circum- 
stances or by the encroachment 
of man they continue their strain 
in its original vigour and in al- 
most immunity from disease. Of 
course in us there is a higher 
principle co-ordinating and regulat- 
ing all those considerations, which 
impels one’s mind upon another ; 
and this love, to be strong and 
pure, must be the sum of our 
perceptions of all the requisite 
mental and physical qualities. 
When such temptations as rank 
and wealth are taken into account, 
we subside to a standpoint which 
is neither manly nor philosophic.” 

‘Bravo, Harold!” cried the 
member, who had been listening 
with open-mouthed amazement to 
this tirade, “‘ you deserve to be a 
Professor of Polygamy, if that is 
the right name for your science. 
Brigham Young with all his 
experience could not be more 
eloquent.” 

* But,” said Mary Donne, whose 
interest was aroused by the young 
man’s vehemence, “if absolute 
perfection were so imperative an 


essential, I fear that marriages 
would become few or none.” 

“ Absolute perfection is impossi- 
ble, or could only be procured after 
centuries of careful breeding and of 
painfully eradicating the weakness 
and vices of the race. Then we 
would have a millennium indeed, 
and a humanity almost as poten- 
tial and perfect as our environ- 
ments would admit of. And this 
is to be brought about, not by 
Acts of Parliament, or by social 
opinion, but rather in defiance of 
social opinion. Let every man 
select his wife for himself, but let 
him select her so that she will be 
the complement of himself—that 
she has what he ought to have and 
has not ; that the strong qualities 
in her character counterbalance 
the weak points in his ; that the 
two together make up one perfect 
whole. That is the true and natu- 
ral selection, instead of the ignor- 
ance or passion, or folly or selfish- 
ness, which rules the union of the 
sexes in the present day.” 

“T foresee,” said George, look- 
ing dreamily into a cloud of smoke, 
—‘*T foresee a future race of Col- 
poyses evolved into such a state of 
absolute intellectuality that I am 
quite paralysed at contemplating it. 
The women will all graduate with 
honours at Girton, and the men 
be all Presidents of the Board of 
Trade. And the future Lord Ear!s- 
field—only these transcendental 
descendants of yours, Harold, will 
have soared above such vulgar 
things as peerages—will keep my 
skull on his study mantelpiece as 
a relic of the barbarians from 
whom he has been evolved. And, 
pray, is Miss Sparshott the—ah, 
well—complement with which you 
mean to give us the start upwards 
on this inclined plane?” 

Harold flushed crimson, and 
then grew pale, struggled a mo- 
ment for speech, and then said 
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very gravely, “I don’t think you 
need have said that. Do you 
think it would be consistent with 
my views to marry any one? Am 
I not in my own person doomed 
to furnish a standing illustration 
of the result with which society 
disregards the just laws of nature. 
You know it, and I know it, and 
the subject is not a pleasant one 
—to me at all events. But you 
speak in chaff, which I don’t mind. 
But as you have kept reiterating 
Miss Sparshott’s name, I don’t 
mind telling you exactly how I 
feel about her. I am very much 
interested in her—much attracted 
by her. To look upon her face is 
a pleasure as keen as to look upon 
a perfect picture, with the addi- 
tion that she has the power of 
expression and of returning feeling 
for feeling. I would like to make 
a companion of her” —— Here 
the member scandalised both the 
speaker and Miss Donne by giv- 
ing utterance to a low prolonged 
whistle “Yes, a companion and 
a friend. We all need companion- 
ship and sympathy, and it comes 
more tenderly from a woman than 
from a man. It is one of the great 
faults of our social system that 
the idea of sexual love and mar- 
riage so entirely overshadows the 
intercourse of the two sexes as to 
render it rare, and all but impos- 
sible. Why can’t a man and a 
woman be close and _ intimate 
friends, just as two men or two 
women can, without this idea being 
always in the background, always 
interposing itself between their 
confidences. This feeling, which 
society by its code of fictitious con- 
venances directly promotes, always 
prevents a fulland frank friendship. 
But until a woman becomes far 
enough advanced to wholly believe 
that a man may wish to be friends 
with her for herself without any 
ulterior views, she will always 
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occupy a relatively inferior posi- 
tion. I beg pardon, Miss Donne, 
for boring you so much on such a 


subject, but I was quite carried - 


away beyond myself; and now I 
shall be off, in case of being tempt- 
ed to prose further on one of my 
favourite themes.” 

He abruptly left them, Mary 
Donne looking contemplatively 
over the tree-tops at the slaty sea 
beyond, dotted here and there with 
the ruffle of a white wavelet, while 
George continued to smoke in 
profound meditation. 

“How could you tease him on 
to say such things?” demanded 
Miss Donne, at last turning round 
suddenly upon the member. 

“What things?” returned he. 
“Tt sounded deuced like sense a 
lot of it, but I don’t know how it 
would work. And as for teasing, 
I could not help being cross. 
What business has he to come 
badgering us here, when I wanted 
to talk to you?” 

“Had you anything particular 
to say?” inquired Mary, rather 
sharply. 

“Well, nothing very particular ; 
and even if I had had, that fellow’s 
diatribe would have put it out of 
my head. Well, we must wait 
and see the end of events. Har- 
old will have to take Earlsfield’s 
way. I daresay he is in love with* 
the Sparshott girl, or if he isn’t, 
he will very soon be. But Earls- 
field will make him marry whether 
he pleases, and whom he pleases 
too, to boot.” 

They sat for a long while in 
silence, occupied with their re- 
spective thoughts, and then Mary 
rose and took her basket to return 
to the house. 

“Don’t go yet,” cried George, 
springing up; “why, we are just 
only beginning to have a comfort- 
able talk.” 

“Comfortable indeed! when 
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none of us has spoken a word 
for at least a quarter of an hour. 
But I promised to go to Dora’s 
room this forenoon. She has got 
a headache, and is not coming 
down. 


“She is always having some 
game or another is Dora,” growled 
George, as lighting a fresh cigar, 
he sauntered his solitary way back 
again in the direction of the stable- 
yard. 


CHAPTER XXVII.—BRANCEPETH’S CLIENT. 


With his work at the bank, a 
new life seemed opened up to 
Stephen Brancepeth. Immersed 
in the task of mastering a busi- 
ness for which he soon discovered 
that he had a great natural apti- 
tude and unanticipated liking, he 
had little time left to brood over 
his past or to nurse gloomy fears 
of present and future difficulties. 
Since he had accepted his positionin 
the house of Brancepeth Brothers, 
he determined to leave no pains un- 
spared to qualify himself for be- 
coming an efficient assistant and 
successor to his father. He had 
an able tutor in Mr Jellicoe, the 
old cashier, who had held in his 
hands all the strings of the business 
of Brancepeth Brothers for a quar- 
ter of a century back; and his 
father, under the form of consult- 
ing his junior partner, was every 
day instilling into him the higher 
principles of banking finance. The 
old man had given orders that 
* everything should be left to Mr 
Stephen’s responsibility which he 
might reasonably be expected to 
comprehend ; and he watched with 
no small delight the judgment and 
caution which the younger man 
had brought to bear upon the 
business. The senior Brancepeth 
had never had a very high idea of 
his son’s abilities ; he had disliked 
his careless dilettante habits, and 
he had absolutely despised him for 
the infatuated folly which had 
made him quarrel with his pros- 
pects for a chit of a girl who had 
neither pence nor position. But 


all that was over now. The pro- 
digal had returned, and was show- 
ing himself well worthy of the 
calf which was fattening up for 
him. The house of Brancepeth 
Brothers would take a fresh lease 
of life, and might still see the 
bones of its mushroom joint-stock 
rivals picked by the liquidators. 
Stephen would, of course, marry 
and marry well; there was no 
danger of a man who showed such 
a capacity for business details 
throwing himself recklessly away ; 
and the old banker prudently re- 
solved to offer no advice in this 
direction. Indeed, when he 
thought of Stephen’s marriage 
he gave a grim smile and a shrug 
of the shoulders, as if he had a 
certain assurance that the future 
Mrs Stephen Brancepeth would 
quite meet with his approval. 
Stephen, on his part, no longer 
led the secluded life in which he 
had begun his residence at the 
Dunes House. He had constantly 
to come in contact with many of 
the leading business men in Earls- 
port at the bank; he looked in 
occasionally at the club, and he 
sparingly accepted invitations. He 
even showed some bachelor hospi- 
tality at the Dunes Hcuse, but it 
was remarked that he was very 
exclusive in both issuing and ac- 
cepting invitations ; and Earlsport 
society, which was both miscel- 
laneous and comprehensive, re- 
sented it accordingly. And it was 
freely said that young Brancepeth 
at the bank was quite as great a 
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“screw” as the old man. And 
this was the very verdict that 
Stephen Brancepeth was courting. 
He knew that Earlsport had al- 
ready set him down as soft and 
foolish, and he was determined 
that Earlsport should discover its 
mistake, even if he forced himself 
to go somewhat to the other ex- 
treme. No sooner had his part- 
nership been announced, than sev- 
eral of his former acquaintances, 
who would never have dared to 
face the head of the firm, had en- 
deavoured towheedle him into some 
accommodating transactions ; but 
these had retired sadder and wiser 
men, and with but a poor apprecia- 
tion of Mr Stephen’s speculative 
enterprise. 

Constant occupation and prac- 
tical contact with the world made 
Stephen look forward with less 
misgiving to the difficulties which 
still remained to be encountered. 
He thought much less now of the 
risk of Lord Earlsfield’s wrath 
when he came to hear of his mar- 
riage with Dorothy. Lord Earls- 
field would probably raise a claim 
to Dorothy’s money— indeed he 
would probably be able to enforce 
his claim ; but let the worst befall, 
and what then? As a partner in 
a wealthy and old-established bank, 
he could claim Dorothy Colpoys 
for his wife without her being 
taunted with making a mésal- 
liance; and, with the fortune 
which awaited him, he could af- 
ford to look upon even such a 
loss as that of Lady Pye’s money 
with tolerable equanimity. Of 
course, as Brancepeth told himself, 
with his newly developed business 
views, the money justly belonged 
to his wife: it would be a gross 
injustice to deprive her of it; and 
he would certainly, as far as was 
in his power, resist any attempt 
upon his lordship’s part to lay 
hands upon it. His father’s judg- 
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ment and counsel would be val- 
uable here ; and he longed to take 
him into his confidence, and ask 
his advice; but there was his 
pledge of secrecy to Dorothy still 
in the way. At their secret meet- 
ings he continued to press her to 
announce the marriage, and al- 
though she always promised, she 
never had as yet been able to 
screw up her courage to the point 
of revelation. And Brancepeth 
was becoming so absorbed in his 
new life that he felt there was 
less urgency in the matter than 
before. The fine strain of self- 
ishness in Brancepeth’s nature 
made him, now that he was at 
ease regarding himself, less sensi- 
tive as to the anxieties in which 
Dorothy was involved by the sit- 
uation. He even began to think 
that he had acted foolishly, precip- 
itately. Why had he ever quar- 
relled with his father? Why had 
he not taken to the bank in time? 
Had he waited he might have con- 


* trolled his own destiny, and have 


been able to make his own choice. 
Once a partner in the bank, he 
might have married Cloete Spar- 
shott without his father being able 
to resent the step by more than a 
formal objection. No; he had de- 
cidedly been precipitate, and the 
result was that here he was married 
to a woman a good deal older than 
himself, who was already passée, 
while Cloete was lovelier than ever. 
He resented the idea that he could 
be ungrateful to Dorothy, who had 
come to his rescue in his direst 
straits and helplessness ; but had 
she not perhaps taken advantage 
of him in his utterly abject condi- 
tion? It was tolerably easy for 
him to argue round to the conclu- 
sion that he had better let well 
alone. And what would Cloete 
say when she heard of his mar- 
riage? He knew quite well that 
the girl had still an interest in 
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him, perhaps thought that a re- 
newal of their old love was in store 
for them. Would she not utterly 
despise him when she heard how 
he had sold himself ? 
Brancepeth, too, was well aware 
that since his return and reconcilia- 
tion with his father, he had become 
a personage of decided social ccn- 
sequence in Earlsport, an object of 
primary interest to match-mak- 
ing mothers and marriageable 
daughters. There are few men so 
cold as not to feel a certain amount 
of pleasure at the thought that 
bright eyes are watching anxiously 
in what direction the handkerchief 
is to be thrown. Brancepeth was 
both amused and flattered by the 
incense burned to him in Earls- 
port families; but he took good 
care to preserve a very guarded 
demeanour, to avoid the least ap- 
pearance of flirtation, and to have 
no intimacies. When Dorothy 


came to live with him, she would 
form her own circle, quite un- | 


fettered by any acquaintances of 
his. He had endeavoured to make 
an exception in favour of his old 
confidant Mrs Fossebraye; but that 
lady in her outspoken way had 
plainly told him he was a brute, 
and that until he had repaired his 
errors by marrying Cloete Spar- 
shott, she did not wish to see his 
face. 

As for Cloete herself, he hardly 
knew whether to be thankful or 
piqued by the girl’s evident avoid- 
ance of him. She hurried past him 
on the street with the coldest re- 
sponse to his salutations; he had 
seen her turn down a side-street 
to escape a rencontre ; his restless 
spirit had led him into the paths 
of their old favourite haunts, and 
his appearance there had been 
the signal for her to shun these 
localities. He had wanted to talk 
to her, to confide to her as far as 
he could by saving his promise to 
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Dorothy; but the chance never 
presented itself, and it seemed to 
him as if Cloete was determined 
to prevent its recurrence. 

But at a time and place when 
he had least expected, a meeting 
was brought about. There was in 
the bank a certain Mr Briggs, or 
“young Briggs,” as he was called 
from the fact of his father having 
been a clerk in Brancepeths before 
him, although he himself was a 
good half-score of years beyond his 
teens. From a reckless and in- 
corrigible youth, who added years 
to Mr Jellicoe’s age, and who had 
been tolerated only on account of 
his father’s services, young Briggs 
had developed into that objection- 
able character a “funny man.” 
He was the life of his club at the 
Viking’s Arms, and was a fellow 
of such infinite jest that when 
the severe eyes of Mr Jellicoe were 
absent, he would chaff and play 
jokes upon customers even at the 
sacred altars of Mammon, the 
counters of Brancepeth Brothers. 
Now it happened that when Mr 
Jellicoe had stepped out one fore- 
noon, and young Briggs was attend- 
ing to customers, Miss Cloete Spar- 
shott entered the bank with a 
very disconcerted countenance, 
and begged to speak with Mr 
Brancepeth in private. The 
troubled condition of her father’s 
affairs had already on previous 
occasions led to Cloete having to 
make appeals for Mr Brancepeth’s 
indulgence, which had been stiffly 
accorded, and young Briggs knew 
quite well that the sire and not 
the son was sought for by the 
young lady. But young Briggs 
knew, as every one else in the bank 
did, the old story about Stephen 
and Cloete, and his native humour 
suggested that here was just the 
chance for a “lark,” for old Mr 
Brancepeth had gone out on busi- 
ness, and would not be in for some 
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little time. Here was an incident 
which when told, as he alone could 
tell it, at the “ Viking,” would 
make his fellow Berserkers fall off 
their chairs with laughter. So he 
announced to Mr Stephen that a 
lady desired to see him on urgent 
business, and before the junior 
partner could hazard a conjecture 
who the lady might be, young 
Briggs had blandly ushered Miss 
Sparshott into the room. 

She drew back with a start and 
in confusion, “‘ I have made a mis- 
take. It was Mr Brancepeth I 
wanted to see. Will you take me 
to him, please,” she added despair- 
ingly, to Briggs. 

“My father is out,” said Stephen, 
rising and offering his hand, “ but 
if I can be of use to you—Briggs, 
you are a fool! You are always 
blundering into some mistake or 
other. You can go.” And when 
young Briggs had retired, covering 
a grin under some show of confu- 
sion, Brancepeth turned to Cloete, 
who in her agitation knew not 
whether to go or stay. 

‘What is it, Cloete?” he asked, 
holding out his hand, which, how- 
ever, the girl did not take. ‘There 
is something, I am sure, the matter. 
You must let me help you.” 

“No, Mr Brancepeth,” said 
Cloete; “it was your father I 
wished to see. I have been with 
him before on business. If I had 
thought I was to see you, I would 
not have come at all,” 

* As I have told you, my father 
is not here this morning, but I take 
his place. You know I am a part- 
ner here now, Cloete,” he added, 
forcing a smile, “and if I can assist 
you in any financial transaction, I 
am your very humble servant.” 

Cloete stood irresolute. To en- 
dure the cold cutting indulgence 
of the father, who would concede a 
favour to her as he would throw a 
bone to a dog, was hard enough ; 


but to expose herself to the sym- 
pathy, perhaps the proffered kind- 
ness, of her former lover was to 
her tenfold more unendurable. A 
voice whispered in her heart that 
it was her father’s cause she was 
pleading, but her maidenly feel- 
ings rose up in arms against the 
tempting argument. 

“T cannot tell you,” she said ; 
“it is business, business of my 
father’s, which Mr Brancepeth 
knows about. I shall come back 
again. I had no idea that I was 
to see you.” 

Brancepeth, however, put him- 
self between her and the door. 
“You do not trust me, Cloete,” 
he said, sadly; “well, I daresay 
I don’t deserve it, and I have 
no right to complain; but I 
would gladly be your friend if I 
could. I am sure you are in some 
trouble now, which very likely it 
would be a simple enough matter 
for me to put right for you.” 

The girl hesitated. Her father’s 
difficulties, her fear of the stern 
senior partner, were waging an 
equal struggle with her pride and 
with a dread of again committing 
herself in any way, and it was dif- 
ficult to conjecture to which side 
the victory would incline. 

“Come, Cloete,” urged Brance- 
peth, seeing her hesitation, “ I wish 
to be your friend, your brother, if 
you will allow me. If you knew 
how I long for your sympathy, 
your confidence—now, alas! all I 
dare ask you for—you would not 
refuse me. I have said that I can 
never again ask you to let us be as 
we were before. You will one day 
know all my sad story—yes, Cloete, 
you will know it soon—very soon. 
I am a wretched man, Cloete!” 

There was a successful infusion 
of tragedy into his tones, which 
softened Cloete Sparshott, much as 
she was struggling to be firm. She 
hesitated in doubt, and Brancepeth 
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quickly followed up his advan- 
tage. 

“Yes, I have done wrong, Cloete, 
and must bear my punishment. 
The loss of you, the knowledge that 
I can never again claim your love, 
that you are near me, and yet 
divided from me by an unsur- 
mountable barrier which can never 
be levelled —these feelings are 
more than enough to madden me. 
As God hears me, Cloete Spar- 
shott, you are never out of my 
thoughts night or day.” 

Plucking up courage and sum- 
moning her dignity to her aid, she 
answered: ‘“ You say there is an 
unsurmountable barrier between 
us. Well, let it be. You know 
what it is; Ido not. Let it re- 
main there, and let me go away.” 

“No, Cloete,” he broke in, 
still more passionately, “though I 
can be nothing to you, I crave 
your sympathy—your love—as a 
brother. I would ask you to do 
nothing wrong; your honour is 


dearer to me than my own soul; 
but give me your vray © are sym- 


pathy, your friendship, Cloete. Do 
not letus be any longer to eachother 
as strangers, as enemies even.” 

“ And my feelings,” cried Cloete, 
with bitter agony, “are they not 
to be thought of? Is it necessary 
to your happiness to again play 
with me. You ask me for bread, 
and offer me a stone in return. 
Considering what has passed be- 
tween us, can you ask me to expose 
myself to the risk of your friend- 
ship? Do you think that I too 
have not suffered? Do you wish 
me to drink deeper of misery? The 
request is selfish, Mr Brancepeth.” 

Brancepeth felt abashed at the 
well-merited rebuke, and quickly 
shifted his ground. 

“You are right,” he said, hum- 
bly; “I am selfish, or rather, 
thoughtless) I am so much 
wrapped up in my own sorrows 
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that I have no heart to think of 
others. And yet, Cloete, of all 
my troubles this is the hardest to 
bear — your enmity to me, your 
unkindness. It is true I have 
deserved this at your hands, but 
that only makes it the harder for 
me.” There was a true ring of 
pain in the man’s voice which 
touched Cloete. Was he really 
suffering, and was she hard and 
unsympathetic with him? She 
did not wish to be so; she would 
do all she could to comfort him, 
consistent with her own safety 
and honour. And perhaps he was 
not so much to blame after all. 

*T do not wish to be unkind,” 
she said, hesitatingly, “I can 
never bear enmity to you. But 
you must know—that is, you can 
surely understand why I ” and 
she hesitated, at a loss how to fin- 
ish her sentence. 

“Yes,” he returned, slowly, “I 
know, I understand all. I shall 
ask you to risk nothing for me, 
Cloete. Destiny has been too 
much for me, and I have suc- 
cumbed to it like a coward. It 
is much to me to hear that you 
do not hate me, that you do not 
wish to be unkind to me.” 

** Why should I?” replied Cloete, 
regaining her firmness ; “the past 
is past with you and me too. 
Why should we think of it, and, 
still more, why should we revive 
its recollection by speaking of 
it?” 

“Oh, Cloete,” returned Brance- 
peth, “but it can never be past 
with me. I live in it and for it, 
but you can soften its memories, 
if you will say that you can still 
trust me,—that you will let me 
be to you as a friend.” 

“Yes, I can certainly trust 
you,” she replied; “but do you 
think it well for both of us—for 
me as well as you r 

* And you will let me—let your 
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brother help you, Cloete,” he in- 
terrupted, waiving away her ob- 
jections ; “‘you came here to-day 
about something that was troub- 
ling you. 

“T suppose I must,” said the 
girl, still dubious as to whether 
she was doing right; “it is this 
paper — this bill which has been 
sent us—my father has to pay it 
here at the bank, and it is not 
quite convenient—he has not got 
the money yet. I wanted to see 
Mr Brancepeth — he would give 
me time—he has been considerate 
to my father before.” 

“Oh, that is all,” said Brance- 
peth, glancing at the bank notice, 
which informed Dr Sparshott that 
his acceptance to Mr John Spung 
at three months for twenty-five 
pounds was now matured at the 
Earlsport Bank, and payable within 
three days to prevent the note 
from being protested. “This is 
a very small matter for you to 
worry about, and quite within my 
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limited knowledge of banking. I 
shall see that Dr Sparshott gets 
sufficient time to meet the bill, 
and you need not trouble yourself 
more about it. And if any other 
matter of the same kind occurs 
again, you had better come to me. 
My father does not care much to 
be interrupted about such matters, 
and is apt to be abrupt. But you 
may depend upon my attention to 
Dr Sparshott’s interests.” 

Before Cloete could quite master 
the position in which Brancepeth’s 
offer placed her, a noise was heard 
at the door, which resolved itself 
into the voice of young Briggs in 
altercation with that of a lady. 

“Tf you will kindly wait, mad- 
am, I shall announce you to Mr 
Brancepeth. He is engaged, mad- 
am—particularly engaged—a lady 
client.” 

“‘T shall announce myself,” was 
heard through the door, already 
half-opened, and Dorothy Colpoys 
hastily entered the room. 
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BARON HYDE DE NEUVILLE’S MEMOIRS. 


Tuese Memoirs are. the remin- 
iscences of what may be called a 
double life—an utterly contradic- 
tory existence. But they are 
not only this,—not only the record 
of the strange career of a man 
whose duty in its later period 
would have been to track, and 
seize, and sentence to death even, 
and execute the ‘other self,” 
whose ceaseless acts of revolt had 
brought him under the heavy arm 
of the law. Besides this, they are 
the reflection as in a magic mirror 
of the crowd of events that, col- 
lected together in divisions of time 
and space, formed an epoch, and 
welded together past, present, and 
future in so inextricable a whole, 
that, do what he will, the thinker 
who aspires to understand histori- 
cal philosophy in its true mean- 
ing and widest interpretation can 
never more dissever them, or es- 
cape from the image of unity they 
oblige him to recognise. The ex- 
traordinary deeds of heroism or 
horror, marking the course of 
years from the end of the eigh- 
teenth to that of the nineteenth 
century, are in reality (though 
frequently summoning what is 
termed fiction to their aid) the 
reflection ‘as in a looking-glass” 
of what the collective human mind 
has been doomed to witness,—what 
it has chronicled, nay, what in 
many a case has been held up to 
the personal testimony of one 
single individual. 

No one seems to our mind to 


have been so singularly and forc- 
ibly struck by the superhuman 
concatenation of historico-mystic 
facts as has been Eugéne Melchior 
de Vogiié,? and his mode of ex- 
pressing the sense he retains of it 
appears to us the only really ade- 
quate one. 


“The images of what was ”—he thus 
translates his idea—“ succeed each 
other, and are superposed in the vis- 
ions of living eyes, but are discol- 
oured, and fade under the exhausting 
process of continuous perception. In 
its flight life effaces them, and they 
become fixed in the vast misty shadow 
that enshrouds the objects they materi- 
ally reproduced. There remain alone 
the pale vestigia of forms held fast 
by thought, and graven on the page 
that transmits as to a living witness 
the true and perfect semblance of 
what was once their living and per- 
fect life.” 


In his admirably vivid account 
of what these popular volumes 
contain, M. de Vogiié entitles them 
at first ‘Le Roman d’un Conspir- 
ateur’; but in so doing he stops 
short at their merely personal im- 
port as the record of an existence 
which, though double and emi- 
nently contradictory, was restric- 
ted to the acts of one individual 
representative of humanity, leav- 
ing aside till later the metaphys- 
ical intent and purpose of that 
same existence, and its reflection 
as we have called it in the infinite 
mirror, in the boundless vision of 
collective human history. 
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Taken in this narrower sense, 
‘Le Roman d’un Conspirateur’ is 
as good and true a title as can be 
invented for these Memoirs; for 
they are from first to last the nar- 
rative of a life whose persistent 
raison détre from boyhood to 
middle age was adventure, but 
whose singular destiny it was to 
fight at last as desperately in fa- 
vour of what had been the “ win- 
ning side,” as, in earlier days, he 
had by circumstances been com- 
pelled to struggle against what 
was then in the ascendant, and 
at that time was disposing of the 
“big battalions” in which nearly 
all mankind believed. 

French history declares Baron 
Hyde de Neuville to have come of 
a good old British stock settled in 
Central France at the epoch of the 
revocation of the Edit de Nantes . 
but evidence (at all events circum- 
stantial) goes, we think, to prove 
that had it not been for a strong 
admixture of Hibernian blood in 
his veins, he could not possibly 
have succeeded in the exploits of 
“dare-devildom ” that marked the 
— of his incredibly eventful 
ife. 

Born in 1776, he was barely 
fifteen when, in 1790, he thought 
fit to take a leap into the 
seething caldron of democratic 
revolution, and try what luck 
might be in store for him there as 
a blind, predetermined, reckless 
Royalist. He cared but little for 
what there might be to gain, but 
knew for the most obvious reasons 
that he had nothing whatever to 
lose. Why this “cherubin” of 
just over three lustres resolved to 
plunge thus, neck and crop, into 
the yawning crater of a Vesuvian 
eruption, has never yet been clear- 
ly shown. It might have been 
the attraction exercised over him 
by certain portraits of Marie An- 
toinette, or the inexpressible de- 
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sire to do something that should 
make the world stare, so potent 

“upon boyish brains and _ hearts, 
particularly if accompanied at the 
same time by personal good looks, 
as Guillaume Hyde most unques- 
tionably had. However, come he 
did, this headstrong romantic 
youth, and “was seen” and “ con- 
quered,”—carrying away at one 
triumphant swoop all the trumps 
of his self-suggested and audacious 
game ; and he did most assuredly 
make the world stare, and came 
unharmed out of scrapes that 
would have been fatal to D’Artag- 
nan in person. D’Artagnan for- 
sooth! It was the “Trois Mous- 
quetaires” rolled into one, with 
‘Monte Christo” on his back, 
that were more fittingly his models, 
when he actually defied the Cor- 
sican usurper, fought the First 
Empire single - handed, evinced a 
staying power of fifteen years, and 
fell upon his feet as a well-authen- 
ticated diplomatist of the Restora- 
tion, consulted and listened to by 
all men,—not merely “ calling him- 
self a captain,” as our beloved 
Craigengelt phrases it, but being 
known by the style and title of 
“His Excellency the Ambassador 
of France to his most faithful 
Majesty John VI., King of Portu- 
gal and Emperor of Brazil.” 

We lean to the theory of the 
Irish origin, and for the same ex- 
cellent old reason that the devil 
took no heed of him at his outset, 
feeling probably that he was so 
sure of him at any time. But 
whatever might be the true cause 
of his extraordinary career, certain 
it is that, from the hour of his 
advent in Paris to that of his 
banishment to the United States 
in 1791, no adventure failed young 
Hyde de Neuville; and his first 
fifteen years were continuously 

dogged by danger, and he learnt 
to regard “hair-breadth ‘scapes ” 
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as his daily food. The most in- 
describable exploits seem to be 
for ever falling in his way; and 
when he does not himself seek out 
adventure, it appears as though 
adventure sought out him. At 
all events, it is quite evident that 
nothing came amiss to this singu- 
lar individual, who, in the modern 
history of our French neighbours, 
stands forth as a kind of compound 
of Don Juan and the doughty 
Baron Munchausen. The pro- 
cesses of locomotion being, in the 
closing years of the eighteenth and 
early years of the present century, 
unaided on the Continent by any of 
the miraculous inventions science 
has vouchsafed to our time, we 
are, on countless occasions, ex- 
posed to the surprises of history, 
and the gravest events take away 
our very breath from our complete 
condition of unpreparedness. 

The tide of military despotism 
had so swamped all lesser inequal- 
ities in the outward aspects of po- 
litical events throughout Europe, 
that minor accidents were relative- 
ly little noticed, and the plain sur- 
face of outward circumstances was 
in its general sense perhaps even 
less disturbed than in periods of 
greater tranquillity. The rush of 
outward incidents and the noise 
of what France called “ glory ” 
were so overpowering, that for 
nearly a quarter of a century (from 
1790 to 1815) any individual up- 
risings against the sway of the con- 
queror, any small conspiracies or 
local attempts at resistance, were 
swept away, and left simply to 
the seekers after curiosities and 
the explorers of private memoirs 
and chronicles of more nearly con- 
temporary days. Infinitely errone- 
ous appreciations of what the civ- 
ilisation of France really was, at 
the early Napoleonic epoch, have 
been encouraged by this fact; 
and no inconsiderable amount of 
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injustice has, from ignorance, been 
done the so-called “society” of 
France in many cases. Before 
the 18th Brumaire and the period 
when unforeseen successes had 
begun the work of the utter de- 
moralisation of the nation, there 
were men of independent charac- 
ters who not only rebelled against 
the vices and false - seemings 
and crimes of the coming Empire, 
but who attempted its overthrow 
and the downfall of its founder, 
and, in every possible form, com- 
bined amongst themselves to 
render the slavish suppression of 
freedom in half Europe no such 
easy matter as it too soon ap- 
peared. From 1798 downwards 
it was much too readily supposed 
that all France was vanquished, 
and had, under the unmitigated 
pressure of relentless despotism, 
entirely collapsed, bartering her 
dignity in reality for what is vul- 
garly denominated a “quiet life.” 
This was not by any means the 
exact state of things; but there 
were, as we stated above, very lame 
means of intercommunication, none 
of general publicity, and singular- 
ly small chances of public favour 
for individuals who tried to 
evince a care for national inde- 
pendence of spirit. The period in 
question was, as a matter of fact, 
by no means the uttterly quiet one 
that has been supposed: it has to 
record far more acts of daring in- 
dignation against wrong than may 
be commonly imagined, but they 
were mostly attributable to per- 
sons cf higher education and prin- 
ciple, and somewhat unfrequently 
set forth in the face of public 
opinion. There is perhaps no single 
individual amongst the “ gentle- 
men” of France who made himself 
more famous in this respect than 
Baron Hyde de Neuville; but, 
though so conspicuous among his 
own compeers for his reckless re- 
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sistance to the new régime, he had 
to wait for the publication of volu- 
minous family papers to become a 
subject of actual national renown. 

His “first appearance on the 
boards ” took place in the midst of 
what was to foreshadow the im- 
mediate surroundings of his ven- 
turesome existence. He was taken 
to a performance at the opera, at 
which he not inappropriately found 
himself cast for a leading part. 
The queen was just entering her 
box, and a certain group of 
“patriots,” as they were styled, 
held it fitting to remain covered 
in her presence. The newly arrived 
“provincial” from the banks of 
the Loire scented the proper op- 
portunity for a row, and resolved 
upon a counter-manifestation of 
his own. Fixing instantaneously 
on the Girondin Deputy Ducos 
as an inviting subject for punish- 
ment, he sprang upon him tiger- 
like, and knocking his hat off his 
head, trampled viciously on the 
offending cowvre-chef, making him- 
self the centre of a quickly gather- 
ing crowd of assailants, from whose 
onslaught he was with some slight 
difficulty rescued. Marie An- 
toinette’s attention was attracted 
towards her youthful knight, and 
she was reported to have said to 
her sister-in-law Madame Eliza- 
beth, “ Voila un bon jeune homme.” 
This encounter was followed by 
one rather more in the bowlevardier 
style of the present jin de siécle 
novelist, Zola, than in that of the 
red-heeled chevalier of the pre- 
vious age; for it took rise in a 
most unchivalrous affray with the 
gutter heroine Théroigne de Méri- 
court, who, termagant though she 
might be, was of the sex recog- 
nised as mostly weaker and fairer, 
and at all events unsuited to the 
chastising energies of a_blue- 
blooded young champion like 
Guillaume Hyde. The two, if 
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they did not cross swords, betook 
themselves to meaner weapons, 
and, after the fashion of the 
‘Assommoir,’ crossed claws, the 
result whereof was the inter- 
vention of a fort de la Halle, who, 
struck with enthusiasm for the 
pluck of the boyish aristocrat, 
sided against his own kind, and 
bodily carried off the lion’s whelp, 
already sprawling in the mud, 
from the bruising blows of the fe- 
male mastiff, Madlle. de Méricourt. 
On a later day, once more under 
the approving notice of his sover- 
eign, young Hyde de Neuville is 
again described as being nearly 
kicked to death by a knot of street 
roughs, who tried to prevent an 
officer of the Gardes du Corps from 
bearing to the queen a glass of 
water she had asked for. 

There was no imaginable trouble 
in which he did not become em- 
broiled through his unmanageable 
and useless royalistic zeal; for in 
his earlier escapades it is royalism 
of an almost invariably unneces- 
sary character that he permits 
himself to practise. His most 
determined accomplices are the 
very first to remark this, and to 
call him to order on the subject. 
One night, as he is crossing the 
Channel in an open fishing-smack 
from Calais to Dover, under a 
pelting storm of rain, side by 
side with his equally venturesome 
comrade, Georges Cadoudal, the 
latter, half rising up in _ his 
drenched cloak, calls Hyde de 
Neuville boisterously out of his 
sleep, shouting, “Hyde de Neu- 
ville! take heed to what I say! 
Have you ever thought of what, 
supposing the king should one 
day come by his own, it would be 
our immediate duty to advise 
him to?” 

“No, certainly not,” grunts 
the discontented young talon 
rouge, much incensed at being 
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so unceremoniously shaken out 
of his rest. ‘“ Of what, pray, should 
we take upon ourselves to advise 
the king?” 

“To shoot us both!” is Cadou- 
dal’s reply ; “to shoot us dead,— 
dead for a-pair of incurable rebels 
—or conspirators, if the term suits 
you better, for we shall never be 
anything else as long as we are 
allowed to live. Le pli est pris.” 

We need scarcely state that 
not only did Baron Hyde never 
attempt to carry out his friend’s 
injunctions, but after that same 
associate had paid with his own 
head for his ventures, his hare- 
brained comrade let no oppor- 
tunity slip of proving to the out- 
ward world his perpetually in- 
creasing aptitude for compromising 
his masters by every imaginable 
sort or form of conspiracy. 

It should, I fancy, be recorded 
that, most unluckily, nine out 
of ten of these impossible temp- 
tations of Providence resulted 
in equally incredible escapes; so 
that impunity following on reck- 
lessness, impunity came —as so 
often happens —to be gradually 
the gamester’s determined creed, 
and the unreasonable release from 
one apparently unavoidable danger 
merely led almost immediately to 
another, and another of precisely 
an analogous description. 

Of his original nature, however, 
M. de Neuville was not perhaps 
born to be a Craigengelt, and did 
not from the first choose the 
actual business of a swashbuckler 
as his profession. Neither did he 
deliberately devote himself to the 
idleness of a “ barrack-loafer” or 
‘garrison -lounger,” so frequent 
among the fashionable young talons 
rouges of the epoch, and, above all, 
among the frivolous courtiers of 
Versailles. As a beginning, he 
enrolled himself in the corps of 
the gentlemen Volunteers of the 


Tuileries, whose military education 
and duties tied them down to 
a tolerably strict service in the 
Royal household; but circum- 
stances, quite beyond his own con- 
trol, prevented him from regularly 
pursuing even this career from the 
first. Joining his corps some time 
before the fatal 10th of August, he 
only received the tidings of the 
catastrophe that had struck the 
Royal family on the very night of 
the disaster, and at the precise 
moment when he was himself en- 
abled to return from the province 
of Le Nivernais, whither he had 
been summoned on matters of im- 
mediate and urgent business. At 
the identical hour of the trial of 
the king, young Hyde was, so to 
say, brought face to face with 
Louis XVI., then entering the 
Court of the Revolutionary Tri- 
bunal, accompanied by his bravest 
and most celebrated defender, M. 
de Malesherbes. Unknown to each 
other until the tragic occurrence, 
this naturally became the cause of 
a lasting friendship between Hyde 
and Malesherbes, taking rise in 
common dangers and intense mu- 
tual indignation. Nor was this 
the only cause of the curious forma- 
tion of different groups of men, 
spreading later into the most anom- 
alous political parties, and which 
through the ensuing fifteen or even 
twenty years, explain tothe student 
of French history much of what has 
appeared, to foreigners above all, 
such a hopeless entanglement, 
whether of alliances or feuds. 
The struggles of the Revolution 
of 1789, both in their internal de- 
velopment as in their external 
consequences, threw whole classes, 
as well as mere individual leaders 
of men, so suddenly and violently 
upon each other, that a perfect- 
ly kaleidoscopic confusion of the 
most varied antagonistic masses 
of humanity is the eventual re- 
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sult, and you may perpetually 
hear the reason given for some 
extraordinary social relation or 
equally extraordinary hatred, by 
the names of personages who 
historically present themselves to 
your memory at immeasurable dis- 
tances of time and space. Facts 
and people are as disconnected as 
events, and you may be bewildered 
in the Court of the Empress 
Josephine at Malmaison, or in 
that of the exiled Marie Louise 
at Schénbrunn, by some juxtapo- 
sition with ultra- Royalist of the 
Emigration at Mittau or Conven- 
tionnel in the Hanse Towns, as you 
may possibly be brought together 
between the inexplicable friends of 
Madamede Staél and Napoleon I. or 
enemies of Fouché, Duc d’Otranto 
and Lafayette, all of whom occu- 
pied totally opposite positions pre- 
cisely twenty or twenty-five years 
before. This is one of the primary 
interests afforded by the earlier 
period of the Revolution : it is so 
incomprehensible, so apparently 
unreasonable, a jumble of all kinds 
and descriptions of men, opinions 
and circumstances! You know 
tolerably well where you leave 
people; you scarcely ever know 
where you will find them when 
you meet again. The man you 
were accustomed to as an anar- 
chical demagogue may have been 
made an archbishop, or he whose 
intrigue with a neighbour’s wife 
may have occasioned the neigh- 
bour’s untimely end on the guillo- 
tine, may have become the same 
neighbour’s near relative through 
marriage with a “deceased wife’s 
sister,” the above marriage having 
taken place in prison ! 

As a fitting example of this 
wonderful promiscuity of social 
relationships, we will instance 
the attempt made by our young 
Royalist adventurer after the con- 
demnation of Louis XVI. Meet- 
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ing with failure only, and down- 
right perfidy on the part of his 
friends in Parliament—presumed 
to be reliable on the more Loyalist 
side of the Convention—M. de 
Neuville resolved to test his chance 
of success with his adversaries, and 
appealed to the well-known Con- 
ventionnel, Coffinhal himself! In 
his naif belief Coffinhal was too 
avowed a Philanthropist not to re- 
spond to the humane argument, 
and generously help to save the 
life of an enemy whose active 
criminality was admitted to be 
after all insufficiently proved. To 
Coffinhal accordingly he went, 
found him in bed huddled up in 
blankets to the chin, “ boarded” 
him, not very easily in a darkened 
room, where only one side of the 
shutters was opened, so as to leave 
but a single ray of the morning 
light to render visible the inhabi- 
tant of the dim but vast chamber. 
The request was at first not cor- 
dially received—in fact, the an- 
swer was equivalent to a net re- 
fusal! But suddenly, from the 
depths of the well-hidden couch, 
there issued the thin piping tones 
of a voice that at once left little 
doubt of the speaker’s sex. ‘“ You 
should attend to that young gen- 
tleman’s words,” suggested the new 
interlocutor ; “do, my good little 
Coffinhal, pray do! Don’t vote 
away the life of the poor king!” 
And in this suddenly more com- 
passionate intervention the earnest 
pleader thought he perceived evi- 
dence that /e petit Coffinhal might 
be disposed to show signs of yield- 
ing—though it was hard to discern 
whence the supplicant’s accents 
proceeded, or what was the pre- 
cise status of the individual thus 
mysteriously interfering. 

For the latter explanation, how- 
ever, the manners and customs of 
the time explained all but suffi- 
ciently : the provisional marriages 
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of the period were so frequent that 
the voice from the back of beyond 
might have been that of a per- 
fectly legitimate ‘‘ Madame Coffin- 
hal” (supposing such a person 
existed), and in his probably 
severely disturbed state of mind 
it was assuredly not on any strict 
investigation of the fact that young 
Hyde de Neuville was likely to be 
intent. A fairly gentle voice in- 
voked the pity of the reputed 
Philanthropist member of the 
Convention on behalf of the 
threatened king, and his eager 
champion was too new to the 
political ways of the time to look 
any gift-horse in the mouth ; so he 
listened to the voice, believed in 
the promise which followed short- 
ly after in reply, and went back 
whence he came—reassured, con- 
fiding, and—beguiled ! 

The same story repeated itself 
till the execution of Louis X VL. ; 
and it was to the echo of promises 
never kept, of compassion never 
felt, that our youthful Don Quixote 
learned the dismal truths of rev- 
olutionary politics and the cruel 
teachings of the ‘‘ new law,” which 
declared that “the rights of man” 
implied vengeance for the forfeited 
vows of kings. But young Hyde 
remained faithful to the old order, 
and when the nowveaw régime de- 
creed the ruthless persecution of 
the widowed queen, prefaced by 
her tortures in the Temple, he 
equally took upon himself the part 
of her avenger, doing battle on her 
behalf day after day, devoting his 
whole amount of resources, which 
were small, and of energies, which 
were inexhaustible, to his self- 
allotted task, and utterly unde- 
terred by its hopelessness, which 
he obstinately refused to admit. 

Of all the agonising records of 
vain endeavour furnished by the 
chronicles of unrealised plans of 
escape, none are perhaps more 


harrowing than the attempts con- 
secutively made by Guillaume 
Hyde de Neuville in favour of 
Marie Antoinette; for few have 
been nearer success, or initiated by 
more completely unselfish devotion, 
As when long years later the 
triumph came, unforeseen by all, 
greater than could ever have been 
imagined, but bringing no reward 
to those who had worked hardest, 
and most fruitlessly, in the end, 
for its achievement,—as this result 
was a thankless one, in fact so 
was the dream of it never, at any 
moment of its formation, based 
upon the hope of guerdon or cal- 
culation of material gain. The 
outlook of Baron Hyde de Neu- 
ville at the commencement of all 
his deeds of daring, was one of 
the wildest, most unlimited per- 
sonal sacrifice. He compensated 
in his own mind the all but cer- 
tainty of paying with his life for 
the salvation of the life of the 
queen ; and the proof of what was 
the superiority of moral character 
and temperament of Frenchmen a 
century ago over their successors of 
our time, is nowhere better proved 
than in the recital of the bootless 
struggles undertaken, and _ perse- 
vered in, by the youth of France 
after the execution of Louis X VL, 
and before the final doom of Marie 
Antoinette had destroyed the last 
link between the French nation 
and its monarchical institutions of 
over a thousand years. There was 
no latent hope for any ambition 
dormant in youthful French as- 
pirants, for even distinction (let 
alone glory or fortune), when 
with the daughter of the Haps- 
burgs had disappeared the pretext 
for all retrieval. What opened 
before them was a blank, and in 
whatsoever they undertook, or 
contemplated, or aimed at, there 
could be no hope, no “expecta- 
tions,” according to a word com- 
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monly used in so much lower a 
sense. It was typical of a superior 
civilisation, of a higher kind of 
thought, and of a spiritualness of 
self-denial which has never been 
seen since, and has been supplanted 
by lesser creeds and coarser desires 
for coarser aims. 

We will not disguise under forms 
which do not belong to the time 
any portion of the movement be- 
tween the close of the reign of the 
Bourbon line of kings and the 
period of what must be styled 
Parliamentary Government: there 
was, properly so called, no principle 
in it, and no virtue; there was 
none of the lofty philosophy of 
Pascal or Montaigne, none of the 
grand abstract state policy of 
Richelieu, no notion of “ Patriot- 
ism” as yet, whether of classic 
antique mould, or of modern 
growth under the name of public 
duty—there was nothing of all 
this ; but there was faith and there 
was loyalty—faith in a belief, and 
loyalty to an idea, embodied in the 
shape of the monarchy sworn to 
be upheld. There were heinous 
crimes, and there was enthusiasm 
for the plighted word ; but there 
was—lying perhaps deep hidden 
beneath the outward surface— 
there was perhaps also a vague 
instinct of justice called forth 
by the sum of injustice to the 
masses that had long been toler- 
ated by the exaggeration of feudal 
habits and customs regarded as 
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representing “rights”! This must 
be taken into account, but can 
only be so by the philosophic 
ponderers of our age; men of the 
stamp of Hyde de Neuville, and 
men of unripe years, «ould not 
weigh such arguments, nor did 
they—their “ virtue ” was chivalry 
and, beyond all else, disinterested- 
ness, and these were practised by 
them to the very utmost. 

During the duration of the un- 
happy queen’s imprisonment, there 
was no combination, however in- 
genious, no attempt, however fool- 
hardy, no waste of influence over 
the resistance of others, that 
might not be chronicled of Hyde 
de Neuville; and, as it can 
scarcely be affirmed that he 
must have known of the futil- 
ity of all, it is reasonable to ac- 
knowledge that he took deliber- 
ately counsel of his generosity, 
and desperately devoted himself 
to foredoomed defeat as to a duty. 
From this point of view there is 
so high and impartial an estimate 
of the early, and what may be 
termed intermediate, epoch of the 
Revolution — between 1792 and 
1793—of modern French history 
in the pages consecrated to it 
by M. Eugéne Melchior de Vogiié, 
that every English student of the 
period should be advised to fol- 
low his words with the minutest 
attention.’ Speaking of the utter- 
ly unworthy—we may say crim- 
inal—aspects of the lower agents 





1 No one is better suited to his incontestably historical work than M. de Vogiié, 
for he is of every time, of every school, and of essentially mixed race. Scottish by 
his Scottish mother, of typically Scottish origin, his father is a Provencal gentle- 
man of indisputable character. He himself stands near to the head of the new 
‘* psychic” group; prolonging the traditions of Chauteaubriand through Lamar- 
tine ; philosopher, poet, and political seer ; historian through Lavisse; matured 
by the tragic events of the war of 1870, in which he played a sadly active part, 
teaching him the painful tolerance of adversity, wisely applied,—there is no 
sense, literary, political, social, or human, in which M. de Vogiié does not prove 
his right to pronounce judgment on the deeds and motives of modern Frenchmen, 
and to be listened to, for the reason that he is exceptionally qualified by nature, 
circumstance, and individual character, to speak the truth, 
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of the Revolution, and having to 
describe the infamies — as gro- 
tesque as they are abominable— 
of malefactors of the species of 
Palloy, the so-styled “Exploitateur 
of the Prix de la Bastille,” M. de 
Vogiié in bitter irony proclaims : 
“Palloy est quelqu’un! II est 
patriote de son état, and has un- 
doubtedly his place.” With the 
very limited capacity of his cali- 
graphy, he signs “ Patriot” im- 
mediately under his name, Palloy. 
‘Tl est patriote de son état, . . . 
et ilen vit. . . . With a little 
more discretion and perseverance 
in this eminently French profes- 
sion ” (“ cette profession bien fran- 
caise”) “that we have seen resus- 
citated in our own days, Palloy 
might, like so many others, have 
attained to the very foremost 
leading parts.” And then the 
historian, awakening anew to the 
grave dispassionate responsibilities 
of his calling, adds :— 


“Yes! all this is undeniable” (“tout 
cela est certain”); “and yet in spite 
of all, it is no longer permitted to us 
-—to us of the present hour—to judge 
of the Revolution in the past, in the 
same manner in which we judge the 
Commune, or in which they, who 
come after us in twenty years, will 
judge us... . Magnified by the 
optics of a future vision, events took, 
in course of time, dimensions their 
witnesses did not perceive at once ; 
and were fixed in the proportions 
of so-called serious history that had 
failed to foresee, or, if foreseen, to 
recognise its own verdict. . . . 
Blame inevitably took for its object 
a certain number of particular and 
violent crimes ; but the grotesquely 
comical character of the whole, as a 
whole—and for obvious reasons—is 
soon cast aside; the general physi- 
ognomy is changed. Long lapse of 
time transforms and embellishes, or 
at all events softens the worst as- 
perities; . . . this forces reflection 
on all thinking minds, most of all, on 
whomsoever thinks upon the inci- 
dents of yet remoter facts, long ago 


enveloped in the shadows and cloud- 
wrappings of almost forgotten, al- 
most legendary tales! . . . Let us, 
for example, hark back to the misty 
days of the emancipation of our com- 
munes: it marks one of the noblest 
efforts of our early race. But if we 
represent to our minds at the pres- 
ent date what must have been the 
sincere indignation of the then ruling 
classes in face of the abominable 
(they could not call it otherwise) 
rebellions of the populace [of les vil- 
ains|, we shall learn to acknowledge 
that they must naturally have looked 
upon it with other eyes. And so 
must be the progress all along 
through history. To what scandal- 
ised our fathers we have learned to 
be resigned, if not consenting ; to 
what shocks and outrages us at the 
present hour our children will, in 
turn, necessarily submit. This is 
the law of modern science —the 
immutable decree of philosophic 
thought. 

“But,” continues M. de Vogiié— 
the truest representative of our scep- 
tical age—“ Hyde de Neuville in 
1793 had attained to no even initia- 
tory degree of such reflection as this : 
he was hot-blooded and endowed with 
a splendid spirit of combativity ” (“il 
avait le sang chaud et une belle com- 
battivité ”). 

And there is no fitter portrait- 
ure than this of what were the 
young men of his generation. 
Such as they were, and such as 
was their time, they, and it, lasted 
fifteen years, and this is what 
has to be adduced in their fa- 
vour. The forms of their vain, 
hopeless struggles varied ; but the 
energy of spirit and the disinter- 
estedness endured, and when what 
the earnest wrestlers regarded as 
luck turned in their favour, it was 
all so sudden, .so unexpected, that 
it unhappily left them as unpre- 
pared and as wninformed as to the 
more prosperous future as they 
had been in the face of bygone 
disasters. 

Here we confront the formi- 
dable truth of the words “Ils n’ont 
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rien appris, ils n’ont rien oublié,” 
in which is epitomised the entire 
contemporary history of France, 
and which over twenty octavo vol- 
umes barely suffice to reconstruct 
and set forth in detail to the 
reader. We repeat it again—for 
the precision of its chronology is one 
of the important elements of this 
confused revolutionary epoch, the 
truest title for which is unmis- 
takably the “ intermediate ”—this 
period lying between the death of 
Louis XV. and the execution of 
Louis XVI., and later, between 
the Reign of Terror and the Con- 
sulate and the First Empire, of 
which the chief landmark is the 
beheading of Marie Antoinette, is, 
from first to last, a strictly pro- 
visional one. It may well be said 
of it, even later, that at its close 
nothing of its provisional nature 
was in any definite sense con- 
cluded ; but its several divisions 
left, each in its degree, so violent 
an impress on the mind of all 
continental Europe, that it is im- 
possible not to specify them ac- 
cording to their different sections, 
so as to show with anything ap- 
proaching clearness what was the 
meaning or the purport of each in 
its separate significancy: with 
1830 and the establishment of 
the Orleans dynasty there comes a 
complete change of all things, and 
the principle sought to be estab- 
lished under the name of “ Consti- 
tutional” (or “‘ Modern”) aims at 
being a fixed one. But from 1789 
until the close of the great Napo- 
leonic campaigns at Waterloo, all 
must be regarded as provisional. 
It is precisely this latter period 
in which the “splendid combativ- 
ity,” as M. de Vogiié styles it, 
of Hyde de Neuville proved its 
grandest qualities; but it did so 
in two distinctly different forms. 
Its first “form,” until all hope of 
rescue for the queen was destroy- 
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ed, centred in every imaginable 
project and invention, destined 
to compass her safety; but its 
definite object confined itself to 
an even more desperate endeavour, 
the utterly insane but unceasing 
enterprise of fighting the vic- 
torious Corsican usurper from 
one end to the other of the habit- 
able world ; the fabulous dream of 
the overthrow, single-handed, of 
the most powerful tyrant society 
had in modern times succumbed 
to. It was single-handed, and 
by every most impossible device, 
whether of the wildest daring 
or the cunningest ingenuity, that 
Hyde de Neuville undertook and 
followed up this wager against 
fortune, and for fifteen years set 
his life and hopes of every imagin- 
able description against the bat- 
talions and the countless coin, the 
triumphs, and the seeming protec- 
tion of Providence brought by 
Napoleon into the field. The indi- 
vidual man never gave in. But it 
was in reality fortune who was 
exhausted. Destiny was the first 
to yield, before her adversary even 
knew of her own defeat ! 

After more than fifteen years 
of what M. de Vogiié calls “de 
bonnes et loyales conspirations,” 
M. Hyde de Neuville, after ending a 
fresh period of adventure in North 
America—somewhat calmer, but 
still venturesome, though less dan- 
gerously so—makes up his mind to 
return to Europe, and with two ex- 
iled compatriots makes his way to 
that unavoidable refuge of all who 
are proscribed—to England. These 
were the days previous to railways 
and steam, the days of which our 
grandfathers were so fond of dis- 
coursing —the famous “pilot-days, ” 
when to go and come from India 
required six months! When the 
trio of passengers sighted Liver- 
pool on their home voyage, their 
first question to the pilot as they 
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approached the shore was to ob- 
tain “news of France”; and Hyde 
de Neuville registers under his own 
signature that of all the violent 
shocks or convulsions he had ever 
experienced in his extraordinary 
career, none could be compared 
to the “mental earthquake” (“le 


II. 


With the second half of Baron 
Hyde de Neuville’s career, we 
come upon an altogether different 
field of action, and we are brought 
into the thick of combinations and 
intrigues, belonging not only to 
the modern history of Europe but 
to the particular history of those 
very countries supposed to be 
least inclined to mix in the intri- 
cacies of parliamentary existence, 
and most ignorant of what the 
British subject is fond of styling 
“ Liberalism.” We now reach the 
curious period following on the 
Peace of 1815, when the outly- 
ing populations of Spain and 
Portugal tried their hand at rev- 
olutionary practices, and, incited 
by the mere eccentricities of imita- 
tive zeal, did their best—or worst 
—to drag even our own sensible 
insular populations into the pas- 
sionate excesses of a war with 
which England had absolutely 
nothing to do, which was less even 
than a “civil” — but far more 
a “local”—war, in which insti- 
tutions and customs were fought 
for, but wherein the quiet inhabi- 
tants of our rural homes were in 
no way mingled, whether by opin- 
ions or passions or interest. 

But as we hope to show, few 
events illustrate better the intri- 
cate windings of political history 
than do the violent mistakes of the 
Portuguese campaigns; and few 
had more instructive consequences 
in reality than those which drew 
the trail of their weary length 


tremblement de terre moral ”) pro- 
duced by the words spoken in 
answer to him by the Liverpool 
pilot that night: “ Bénaparte is 
banished, sir, and well guarded at 
the island of Elba, and the French 
king is at his rightful palace in 
the town of Paris!” 


over the years intervening be- 
tween 1822-23 and the Crimean 
war. The first French Restoration 
opened with Waterloo, and _ its 
spirit was of a Conservatism too ex- 
cessive and too narrow to endure; 
but its end was George Canning and 
the confusion of a Liberalism that 
led through the various “ things 
and men” we know of, to the very 
moment at which France is at 
present standing,—to the jin de 
siécle every one acknowledges and 
declares it is unable to compre- 
hend, much less to explain. This 
constitutes what we would fain 
call the “trilogy of the age,” 
wherein all may wellnigh equally 
claim their part, and—strange as 
it may seem—be they living or be 
they dead ! 

A few lines will put the reader 
amply in possession of what 
made the Spanish - Portuguese 
events of the early part of our 
century the leading feature of 
Continental chronicles, and trans- 
formed Baron Hyde de Neuville 
(the “conspirator par excellence,” 
as M. de Vogiié entitles him, who 
plotted for half his life single- 
handed against the Emperor Na- 
poleon I.) into the ultra-Royalist 
ally of the restored (clerical) 
monarchy of the Bourbons, thus 
logically making of the very model 
of rebel leaders and condottiert 
the associate, if not the founder, 
of those bandit-hordes who were at 
last the partisans of the priestly 
cohorts of Don Miguel. The in- 
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cidents producing this change of 
front, ranking amongst the most 
curious of those in which our 
fellow -countrymen mixed, and 
which our fathers recorded, was 
as follows :— 

There can be no doubt that the 
Anglo-Spanish (and, above all, the 
Anglo- Portuguese) campaigns of 
1822-3-4 take their rise in the out- 
break of the French revolutionary 
spirit, and the irresistible provoca- 
tion by that very spirit of the mis- 
chievous dynastic reaction which 
was its almost immediate and quite 
unavoidable consequence. But one 
of the most remarkable peculiari- 
ties of both the Spanish and Por- 
tuguese revolutions (though not 
quite equally so) was the counter- 
revolutionary character that these 
uprisings assumed, all but simulta- 
neously, and which, nearly to the 
last, might be termed the distin- 
guishing trade-mark in each several 
case. 

But if, at the outset, we do 
not recognise this broad distinc- 
tive mark that separates the 
Revolution in France from its 
Continental imitators, we shall 
fail to see clearly by what means 
effects so diametrically opposed 
became, directly or indirectly, 
the result of origins so apparently 
similar. The French Revolution, 
as we have said, was properly 
a convulsion caused by human 
thought ; and the ever more wide- 
ly expanding methods of human 
thought did, in truth, qualify 
men’s minds, because of their 
mere common humanity, to judge 
of it in its earliest apparent 
aims, and lend it support and aid. 
In the extreme south of Europe 
matters may be regarded as the 
exact reverse of this. There was 
no “philosophy” in the Spanish 
or Portuguese revolutions. They 
were the purely direct outcome of 
the reactionary movement that sig- 
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nalised the advent of the restored 
monarchy in France; and though 
bringing on later the circumstance 
of English co-operation, they orig- 
inated really in the French anti- 
English policy of the Congress of 
Verona, and tended, even before 
the death of Louis XVIII. to 
the true, though sometimes well- 
disguised, hostility to nearly all 
genuine British interests. No 
political student of modern times 
must ever forget that the Congress 
of Verona is the starting - point 
of all the mistakes committed in 
its foreign policy by the French 
Restoration — a régime so really 
liberal and honest and well-mean- 
ing during the first years of its 
inauguration. 

The genuine reasons for the imi- 
tative proceedings of Spain and 
Portugal, following as they did on 
the downfall of the Bonapartist 


‘empire and the re-establishment 


of peace in Europe in 1815, were 
of a wholly different nature from 
anything that had actuated the 
first would-be constitutional be- 
ginnings, as they certainly must 
be recognised at the close of the 
last century. Spain and Portugal 
both, with remarkable unfixity of 
purpose, began at the wrong end, 
and simply embarked their new 
allies (France naturally enough, 
but England, of all countries in 
the world!) in a contest for the 
recovery of feudal privileges and 
the bigotries of despotic monkish 
rule. 

Thus far as to Spain in her con- 
nection with the famous complex 
Iberian uprisings of Carlist and 
Miguelite factions. Had we space 
for all we could desire, there might 
be a vast deal to tell the reader 
touching the underlying constitu- 
tional spirit of old Spain that 
would surprise no less than in- 
terest him ; but this is apart from 
our present question. The object 
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of these souvenirs has far more 
particularly to do with Portugal 
than Spain, and with what imme- 
diately and unavoidably produced 
in Frenchmen of the ancien régime 
that spirit of antagonism to Eng- 
land which, under the most varied 
forms, has hardly ever ceased to 
inspire the acts of nearly all 
French Governments since the 
period of the collapse of the Bona- 
partian empire. 

A very remarkable feature of 
the progress in Frenchmen’s minds 
of the ulterior anti-English feeling 
is, that nearly all those who de- 
veloped it, in its successive phases 
in France, had been instinctively 
imbued in early life with a strong 
sense of the growing importance 
of America. It might be worth 
while even for certain British 
statesmen to examine how far a 
real sympathetic prescience of 
liberal institutions inspired the 
celebrated band of young French 
aristocrats who, with Lafayette, 
the Broglies, Noailles, and others, 
rushed across the Atlantic a cen- 
tury ago, to help the “ great 
colony ” in her work of disruption 
from the mother-country. It 
might retrospectively be useful to 
probe the underlying notions of 
those rising French generations 
who, whatever their later and 
maturer conceptions of European 
statecraft, were incontestably most 
widely awake in their earliest 
years to the enormous potentiali- 
ties of the not yet born, or at 
any rate not yet organised, repub- 
lic. Monsieur de Talleyrand, M. 
de Chateaubriand, and M. Hyde 
de Neuville—all three served their 
political apprenticeships in the 
United States; and though in- 
dividually men of such a totally 
different stamp, it is worthy of 
note how similar are the appreci- 
ations called forth in all by the 
surprising aspects of so entirely 


new a civilisation, for which noth- 
ing wherewith they were hitherto 
familiar could in the remotest 
form have prepared them. Of 
the three, the one who is least 
modified by what he sees on the 
other side of the Atlantic is un- 
doubtedly the one most exclu- 
sively a statesman: I do not say 
the least impressed, but the least 
inclined towards any change in 
his own personal modes of action. 
Prince Talleyrand was a_ born 
monarchist of modern mould, 
riveted in his mind to the ex- 
cellence of parliamentary prac- 
tices, as they were established by 
the system of strictly limited 
monarchy that it fell to his lot 
for so many years to observe. He 
saw through the republican insti- 
tutions of the new country, and 
was far less arrested by the out- 
ward semblances of its structure 
than were either of his other two 
associates. His more intimate 
friend, Chateaubriand, succumbed 
to the American influence, but most 
of all in a poetic sense, and hence 
sprang the esthetic and half dream- 
like tint that coloured Chateau- 
briand’s policy through life, lend- 
ing it on many points, no doubt, 
an indisputable charm, but ex- 
plaining the unbusiness-like char- 
acter which on several occasions 
so puzzled and often irritated the 
more staid politicians of the prac- 
tical school of Windsor and St 
James’s. 

Though in many respects sub- 
jected to the influence of M. de 
Chateaubriand, and chiefly in the 
matter of his Continental policy, 
it is of singular interest to study 
the impression produced on Baron 
Hyde through the contrasts forced 
upon him by the sudden juxtapo- 
sition of the two civilisations of 
America and Europe. This im- 
pression is, I repeat, in him far 
less poetic than in his illustrious 
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friend; and it is curious to ob- 
serve the—in a political sense— 
prophetic tone adopted by the 
future diplomatist and deputy, 
rather than the picturesque one 
so naturally assumed on nearly all 
occasions by the author of ‘ Le 
Genie du Christianisme.’ Both 
these men, however, belong in- 
separably to the school of the 
Congress of Verona, and it is 
from that point of view that both 
are such necessary objects of po- 
litical study to us. Both are the 
representatives of the real ancien 
régime in France,—above all, in 
her special opposition to England. 

Of the three, certain it is that 
the one who has the farthest 
visions of a future—whether dim 
or not—is the least purely intel- 
Jectual. The following extract 
from a letter to the Princesse de 
la Tremoille at the close of the 
last century will suffice to prove 
this. After treating rather ca- 
valierly Chateaubriand’s romantic 
“savages,” already celebrated in 
the recently published pages of 
‘ Atala,’ M. de Neuville alludes, 
in very serious terms, to what 
may one day be the results of 
the agglomeration of incoherent 
undisciplined forces brought into 
existence in the not as yet 
“United States.” 


“T am not quite certain whether I 
distinctly see the future—the whole 
and possible future,” he writes ; “ but 
it seems to me as though the tyrannic 
despotism just at present lying so 
oppressively on our own unhappy 
country might not for ever last, not 
for ever endure, or be the final word 
of the century about to begin... . I 
ask myself whether, by some yet un- 
divined circumstance, a strange new 
breath of life may not some day be 
felt through the world? Cause @ la 
fois et produit de notre Révolution” 
(we give the original untranslated 
phrase) ; and to this he adds: “The 
Revolution here, as well as our own 
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Revolution at home, can hardly exer- 
cise merely local or isolated effects, 
but will probably engender strange 
modifications in nearly all the com- 
munities that shall in onward times 
be established in the universe.” 


These are views of a wide philo- 
sophic outlook, and reach far into 
a principle of extension as yet un- 
tangible in the thought-range of 
former days. There is in them a 
shade of all but occult intuition ; 
and for that very reason they hold 
to the subject we are treating in 
the very way in which it seems to 
us specially interesting to treat it 
—namely, in the wide outbranch- 
ing method suggested (if not im- 
posed) by the simultaneously mul- 
titudinous sources of speculative 
thought thrust upon our brains by 
the educational habits of our times. 
It implies the familiarity with the 
Unknown (or even Unknowable) 
that is looming on us from afar as 
one of our highest discoveries. 

Look, for example, at the par- 
ticular features of Baron Hyde’s 
own career. With the innate sense 
of the enormous potentialities of 
the nascent Republic in the com- 
plex United States, what were the 
earliest and most salient acts of 
his political responsibilities? He 
became under the pressure of cir- 
cumstance and passionate party 
prejudice the instrument of the 
fiercest reaction—the reaction of 
clerical bigotry. How was this 
brought about? It is undoubted- 
ly one of the most singular pol- 
itical metamorphoses of our age. 
As we have already noted, every- 
thing began at the wrong end: 
exiled by Napoleon I. for his in- 
domitable insurrectionary tempera- 
ment, and maintained in exile dur- 
ing the Restoration under pretence 
of a diplomatic mission to Brazil, 
Baron Hyde, in truth, only re- 
turned to the service of his native 
country at the very identical mo- 
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ment when France was on the eve 
of operating one of the most total 
changes her foreign policy has ever 
undergone. Under what till then 
had been unsuspected guidance, 
the “‘ Legal Government,” as it was 
termed, in the French nation was 
changing its entire “polarisation” ; 
for the restoration of the monarchi- 
cal principle, and for a reasonable 
“ limited ” rule, it was substituting 
“legitimacy,” and proclaiming the 
righteousness of resistance to all 
popular conceptions or desires. 
It was from the moment of his 
return to his own country that 
dated the personal action of Baron 
Hyde in the political entangle- 
ments of our ancient Europe. On 
that return in 1822, he had, as we 
have already stated, lived on two 
different occasions, and for a cer- 
tain length of time, on the other 
side of the Atlantic,—the first time 
in the United States, roughly 
exiled by Napoleon; the second, 
more politely transferred thither 
by Louis X VIII., under colour of a 
diplomatic mission to the Brazils, 
by which he was indirectly brought 
into contact with the Portuguese 
monarchy and with Portuguese 
civilisation, and found the road 
naturally paved for his future 
eventful and confidential embassy 
to the Court of John VI. at Lisbon. 
This was also the precise moment 
of the change wrought in the 
foreign policy of France by the 
Congress of Verona,—a change, as 
we have shown, which altered the 
“polarisation ” of what had been 
the entire and truly modern policy 
of Talleyrand and his ally the 
Comte de Provence of former days, 
and for the “limited rule” of a 
mixed monarchy substituted the 
principles, and even, in many cases, 
the practices, of an autocratic and 
arbitrary Government. The true 
object of this change was to turn 
the restoration of a parliamentary 


anarchy into a régime of pure legiti- 
macy, and proclaim the righteous- 
ness of resistance to all popular 
demands. It was in the substitu- 
tion of the notion of pure legiti- 
macy alone for that of constitu- 
tional royalty that lay the whole 
significancy of the Oongress of 
Verona, and it is here that must 
be sought the real origin of all the 
evils it produced—resulting, as it 
did in the end, in the overthrow of 
some of the oldest and most historic 
sovereignties of the world. <As a 
matter of fact, the first avowed 
aim of this so eventful Congress 
was Spain, and it simply led the 
way later by the force of circum- 
stance to the still more important 
Portuguese conflict of opinion (or 
indeed, properly denominated, civil 
war), into which it drifted but a 
short time after. 

Here we stand, then, at the out- 
set, in full view of what were to 
become the long-enduring hostile 
creeds fought over for a quarter of 
a century between Liberals and 
Conservatives through half Europe, 
dividing the convictions of north 
from south,—of those who re- 
fused to abandon their beliefs in 
the past from those who rushed 
headlong on the beliefs of the 
future (and made Inquisitors of 
the former and infidels of the 
latter!)—-severing, in short, the two 
component parts of Iberian civili- 
sation into two mere “factions,” 
Carlists and Christinos, so long as 
the fierce struggle could be main- 
tained at the passionate and savage 
height to which it had been once 
raised, and in which it did not 
originally take its rise. It origi- 
nally took its rise, as I have said 
in both countries, in merely local 
disputes in what might be termed 
parochial quarrels ; but before its 
close it had involved opinions and 
principles, and perhaps did more 
than anything else to fan Radical- 
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ism—above all, British Radicalism 
—into a national party, which it 
assuredly was not before the fall 
of the elder Bourbons and the ad- 
vent of the July monarchy in 
France, or the Reform Bill in 
England, and the establishment of 
a species of constitution wherein, 
as the Duke expressed it, it was 
difficult to see how “the king’s 
Government was to be carried on.” 


“ Whatever the differences of 
opinion existing between M. de 

illdle and M. de Martignac, there 
was not, at the first opening of the 
campaign, any serious cause for 
alarm or disturbance. . . . The 
king,” adds Hyde de Neuville, “ was 
no doubt a disquieting element in 
Spain; for there could be little 
doubt that, once freed from Liberal 
bondage, and firmly reseated on his 
throne, he would be in danger of 
falling into the hands of the different 
factions that, till now, had held do- 
minion over him. . . . But,” con- 
tinues the same writer, “I knew 
from his own letters to me that the 
commander of the expedition, the 
Duc d’Angouléme, had resolved, the 
moment Spain was pacified, to leave 
her to her own free choice of her 
future institutions, premising how- 
ever that, according to his opinion, 
those that were nearest to the pres- 
ent constitutional form established 
in France appeared to him preferable 
to all others.” 


Here the double difficulty of the 
situation at once stares us in the 
face. On one side the ultra-Lib- 
eral—not to say Radical—Left was 
becoming more violently suspicious 
every day, as we shall soon see. 
On the other, the Legitimists were 
inclining to climb to the highest 
pitch of retrogradism they had 
yet attained, and the Government 
of Mr Canning was showing its 
strongest features of opposition. 
“Portugal,” remarks Hyde de 
Neuville in a letter to M. de 
Martignac, “is verging already on 
a determined spirit of counter- 
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revolution; but there, somewhat 
more than in Spain, we shall, I 
think, find England disposed to 
adhere to her neutrality.” But 
M. de Martignac, in his reply, 
does not scruple to admit the 
apprehensions felt by the ad- 
vanced party in France at any 
signs of yielding to the future 
declared ‘‘Cristinos” of Spain :— 


“We are in no way,” he affirms, 
“ preparing for any negotiations with 
the Cortes, as has been told in Paris, 
neither are we favouring the Juntas. 
The issue of the war can only be the 
close of a disastrous struggle that is 
exhausting the resources of a magnif- 
icent country, and must in the end 
enslave it. For ws its effect will evi- 
dently be, far less the consolidation 
of Ferdinand in his autocratic rule 
than the a me ners of France 
over a neighbouring state to the clear 
and evident ken of all Europe.” 


That is the outspoken truth, 
and, from that to the ambiguous 
conduct of the Orleans monarchy 
under Louis Philippe and M. 
Guizot in the “Spanish mar- 
riages ” of 1847, there is hardly a 
step to be taken. There we have 
the dynastic policy pure and 
simple rendered feasible (and de- 
sirable at the period of the early 
Restoration) by the so-called na- 
tional policy of the Congress of 
Verona. 


“The triumphs of our armies,” says 
Hyde de Neuville, “and the mod- 
eration of their commander-in-chief, 
filled us with pride, but did not lead 
to any dreams of exaggerated ambi- 
tion: but the opposition of Mr Can- 
ning’s Government was becoming 
fiercely marked ; the aggressive speech 
of Mr Brougham in the House of 
Commons, and the invectives he in- 
— in against an allied nation 
without any respect for her suscep- 
tibilities, irritated the Royalists to 
a degree of unmeasured — rep- 
robation, and, it must acknow- 
ledged, raised all but universal indig- 
nation throughout the French nation.” 
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Here begins the feeling of “ bit- 
ter hostility ” I have pointed out 
between the ancien régime and 
the British Government before the 
Revolution of July. And here 
are to be clearly demonstrated the 
antagonisms that soon burst forth 
between the two intellectual and 
diplomatic elements that at that 
precise date were governing the 
rival communities of England and 
France,—Canning and Chateau- 
briand. 

Let any impartial reader look 
through the correspondence of M. 
de Chateaubriand at this period 
with M. de Marcellus, just then 
chargé d'affaires in London, and 
the sworn friend of both Chateau- 
briand and Hyde de Neuville, and 
he will unfailingly be struck with 
the tone of sharp personality 
evinced by the celebrated author 
of ‘ Atala,’ whose position, there 
is no denying, was one of much 
difficulty, requiring a reserve and 
impartiality that were by no means 
in his nature. 


“Our object,” writes Chateaubriand 
in the spring of 1823 to his confidant 
in England, “is, of course, to secure 
from the English Government, if not 
the consent to our direct intervention, 
at all events their complete neutrality 
in face of our action ; but the English 
version of this neutrality is a neutral- 
ity combined with unmeasured abuse 
of the king, of France, of our Govern- 
ment, and, above all, of myself.” 


We shall find this angry men- 
tion of “self” obtruding itself at 
every page of future despatches. 
This is the tone of M. de Chateau- 
briand throughout this most inter- 
esting and significant correspond- 
ence, given to us now in its inti- 
mate integrity for the first time ; 
and his so intimately attached 
friend, Hyde de Neuville, is not 
far behind him in his appreciation 
of both menand things. Referring 


to other letters of his irascible 
chief, Baron Hyde lays down that 
“if the British Government ends 
by degrading itself irremissibly in 
the judgment of all Europe, it will 
owe this misfortune entirely to 
the impetuosity of Mr Canning !” 
And he pronounces, as a fixed be- 
lief in the European mind, that— 


“France is grave, patient, and re- 
served, conducting the war with as 
much wisdom as decision and success 
(in a military sense) and her attitude 
has tightened her bonds of amity 
with the whole external world so 
evidently that she is guarded and 
preserved even against any dangers, 
did they threaten, of diminished good 
fortune. ngland, on the contrary, 
distinctly sees what increase of prestige 
and power this war will afford us, how 
completely it restores our influence in 
Spain and our former position through- 
out all civilisation, and at which she 
cannot feel other than irritated and 
aggrieved.” 


As we see, in those words are 
foreshadowed what will be in the 
future, as it was in the past, the 
programme of the France we are 
to know for forty years—in fact, 
till the close of the century. Itis 
for ever the same ; the superiority 
of the grande nation and the con- 
sequent irritation of La perfide 
Albion, which shows herself more 
perfidious merely from her increas- 
ing envy at the “successes” and 
“patient wisdom” of the “mag- 
nanimous” French people. 

But at the same time we must 
in justice to Hyde de Neuville say, 
that on more than one occasion he 
amply recognised the inopportunity 
of certain “chivalrous” demonstra- 
tions of Chateaubriand during this 
period of rivalry with Canning, 
who, to tell the truth, lost no 
occasion of bringing home to the 
French Ministry how perfectly he 
understood their tactics. “Our 
young troops,” exclaims Chateau- 
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briand in an imprudent hour, 
“have covered themselves with 
glory at Saint Sebastian, and the 
white cockade is now definitively 
nailed to their schakos, This is 
truly immense!” But this does 
not prevent Baron Hyde from 
clearly perceiving the effect pro- 
duced upon the advanced opinions 
of Mr Canning by such explosions 
ofinadvertency. Ina conversation 
he had with the French chargé 
daffaires at this same moment of 
time, the British Foreign Minister 
more than hinted at what were the 
undeniable views of the French: 
“You are not ignorant,” were his 
expressions, “of the movement 
that is going on in France. You 
are aware, aS we are ourselves, 
that a deviation from the true 
doctrines of legitimacy, so nearly 
similar to our own, is in contem- 
plation; and you probably are 
thoroughly well informed on the 
progress made in the ranks of the 
so-called ‘moderate opposition.’ 
Take heed to it !—la téte & cowr- 
onner est la.” To these words, dis- 
tinctly implying a menace for the 
future, Hyde de Neuville opposed, 
as did almost the whole pure 
Royalist phalanx in the Chambers, 
an uncompromising protestation. 
He declares that the “national 
honour of all France resides in 
the king alone” —in the “head 
of the eminent House of Bourbon, 
that knows of but one chief... . 
When that chief,” he adds, “is 
threatened on his throne — the 
oldest in the universe—the honour 
of the land is felt to be in danger, 
and one cry unites the entire 
population. . . . All the argu- 
ments of the Cabinet of St James’s 
can no more stay this national 
impulse inside our frontiers than 
their armed hosts could attempt 
to stop them beyond those limits.” 

There is the tone that took at 
its first outset—the discussion of 
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the initial project—which simply 
was that of accrediting Baron 
Hyde to Madrid; this was some- 
what altered later by circumstan- 
ces, and it was at last agreed upon 
that the young diplomatist should 
be named to Lisbon, unless sent 
to Constantinople, the reason 
being to emphasise the personal 
goodwill of Louis XVIII. But 
this gave rise to a curious passage 
of arms between London and 
Paris (still in a decided accent of 
mutual discontent half unappeased). 
“Ts it true,” writes M. de Mar- 
cellus to Chateaubriand, “that 
Baron Hyde is designated for a 
nomination to a diplomatic post ? 
Mr Canning asked me a few days 
ago whether it was the fact that 
London even had been alluded to, 
but added, ‘We should prefer 
some one else; . . . but I presume 
we shall be consulted on this 
choice.’” M. de Marcellus repeats 
as his own answer that nothing in 
his opinion is as yet settled on 
that point. But Chateaubriand’s 
reply is entirely in another key: 
“What Mr Canning has sug- 
gested,” he affirms in his despatch, 
“is a mere fanfaronnade/ He 
will just have whom it pleases me 
to name!” (“Il aura qui bon me 
semblera”). And in reality it was 
upon this unequivocal “‘ Zgo et rex 
meus” understanding that Hyde 
de Neuville was sent to the Portu- 
guese Court, where, as had been 
officially declared, everything was 
preparing for a counter-revolution, 
and where the greatest conspirator 
of the age was to support abso- 
lutism to the very verge of estab- 
lishing the narrow and bigoted 
reign of Don Miguel. This latter 
extremity, however, Hyde de 
Neuville, with the firm and intelli- 
gent aid of Sir Edward Thornton, 
the then allied British Minister 
to Portugal, was lucky enough to 
evade. 
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The troubles of Lisbon, caused 
by Don Miguel, are too well known 
to English readers, and their ulti- 
mate results are too familiar even 
to our present younger public for 
it to be requisite to expatiate on 
their minuter details. A’ brief 
sketch of their outline will suffice. 
Their immediate consequence is the 
embassy to Portugal from Paris, 
which was decided upon by the 
French Government as an act of 
cordiality to be shown to the 
“restored” royalty of the elder 
branch of the House of Braganza. 
This, again, holds together with 
the success of the Congress of 
Verona, and coincides with the 
transient period of authority 
awarded by our own Government 
to Marshal Beresford, and consid- 
erably compromised by the mili- 
tary insurrection that broke out in 
1820. As soon as the Verona 
Congress had gained its original 
object—namely, the French inter- 
vention in Spain— and was at 
once followed by the march of 
a French army into Spain, “The 
official defeat of revolutionary 
principles” (these are the terms 
of the diplomatic instructions 
issued at the moment) disquieted 
the so-called constitutional régime 
of the neighbouring State ; and the 
return of John VI. to his heredi- 
tary realm in Europe was the 
signal for friendly negotiations 
between France and Portugal, 
ending in a positive resumption 
of relations between the Courts of 
Paris and Lisbon, on the “same 
principles on which had been now 
established the political relations 
between France and Spain.” 

But here came almost immedi- 
ately the inevitable divergence: 
Legitimacy, pure and simple, was 
the raison d’étre of the whole; 
only the Legitimacy of the French 


Government was not yet quite 
that of the autocratic and bigoted 
Don Miguel, as the Legitimacy of 
the British Ministry resembled 
in.no degree the constitutional 
royalty to which the Cabinet of 
St James’s imagined it was solicited 
to adhere. The upshot was in- 
evitable: through no end of con- 
flicting incidents the last conse- 
quence of all was the abdication 
of the king and the temporary 
usurpation of Don Miguel, sup- 
ported by his mother’s intrigues ; 
to be a few years after replaced 
by the advent to power of Doiia 
Maria and the more regular rule 
of the Coburg dynasty, joined by 
marriage with that of Braganza, 
and more lately still with the 
lines of Coburg and Braganza and 
of Orleans (and Coburg too! ). 

But when Baron Hyde de 
Neuville is first accredited to 
the Court of John VI. in Lisbon, 
it is formally to carry out! the 
policy of Legitimacy assumed by 
the Government of the ultra- 
Royalists, and defined by the 
specific Acts of the Congress of 
Verona; and it is as the deter- 
mined representative of the creed 
we have heard him declare—that, 
namely, of a monarchy in which 
the “‘ person of the sovereign chief 
was the sole and unique incarna- 
tion of the honour of the nation.” ? 
We shall quote Baron Hyde’s own 
words: “I went to Portugal in 
1822,” he writes, “as the exclu- 
sive delegate of an _ exclusive 
French policy, and caring nothing 
for what Mr Canning might think 
of it—or me.” 

But to our mind the strongest 
and most fearful lesson conveyed 
by the story of these latest hun- 
dred years is the unescapable 
fatality it shows between lawless- 
ness and revolution—one inevit- 





1 Vide Souvenirs of Hyde de Neuville, vol. iii. 2 Ibid. 
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ably entailing the other at the 
distance of no matter what time, 
or no matter what space. 

A century passes by: nor things 
nor men can possibly be more 
altered than they are; yet what 
do we see before our eyes? Iden- 
tical incidents of which the actors 
are men whose deeds are the very 
same, and from the oneness of 
whose actions it is impossible for 
them to escape. 

In following the recital of M. de 
Vogiié, we trace at every step the 
fate that stamps upon revolution 
its inevitability. 

The actors of 1886-90-92 in no 
way intended to commit the same 
acts as those of 1789-90; but the 
commission of them was unavoid- 
able, because they were themselves 
their outcome. The past lay at 
their root, and they were con- 
demned to reproduce its acts. 
Though perhaps none of the in- 
dividuals meant to do the deeds 
they did, the repetition of these 
deeds was enforced upon them. 

Lawlessness being the spirit of 
the whole, it is to lawlessness they 
are condemned in the end, though 
they may be led to it by the most 
apparently different and even con- 
tradictory means. When first cir- 
cumstance induced the Parliament 
in Paris to pursue corruption in 
the forms of the deputies who 
were accused of having practised 
it, nearly the whole Assembly 
believed that they were honestly 
and righteously vindicating the 
renown of their entire country, 
cleansing her fair fame from the 
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foulest of all stains ; and yet what 
was, as a matter of fact, the end 
at which they arrived? At that 
of the law-breakers and criminals 
of 1893,—at the outrage of the 
law ; at the sentence illegally dealt 
to the one man who personified 
the unholy struggle, and resisted 
the attack made by the forces of 
insurrection against the majority 
of the legally consecrated Power. 

The real battle fought at the 
end of December last between the 
self-styled Government and the 
Committee of Inquiry was a 
simply personal one, and it is 
fitting that so legally constituted 
a community as our own English 
one should once hear and appre- 
ciate its details. 

It is at the moment when the 
parliamentary inquiry in the 
French Chamber wins its illegal 
victory that the real conflict opens 
—the great historical struggle that 
is personified by two men. 

The real import of that struggle 
is summarised by its conclusion, 
—two phrases contain it entire: 
“Parliament is superior to all!” 
“the law has to submit to the 
authority of Government!” That 
was the strangely inspired creed 
of the Keeper of the Seals. 

“ Not while I live,” was the 
haughty reply of the Procureur- 
Général ; and thus ended in a per- 
sonal encounter what was begun 
as a battle between the “State ”. 
and one individual representative 
of constituted law. 

The Revolutionary Principle 
won! 
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CHANCE SHOTS 


Tne gun and the rod were for- 
merly used by the working classes 
far more than they are at the pres- 
ent time. And indeed the gun 
was necessary for the protection 
of the crops in different stages of 
their growth, just after planting 
as well as when they arrived at 
maturity; especially in isolated 
districts, where for miles nothing 
met the eye on each side of the 
long sun-scorched roads in the 
summer time except fruit-orchards, 
and gardens used for growing 
vegetables and fruit. It was only 
natural that the owners should 
seek to protect their harvests from 
the feathered thieves. 

Hedgerow fruit is all very well 
for birds when the season of culti- 
vated fruits is over, but not be- 
fore that. Many of the insect- 
feeders, with their young, just 
before leaving us for their winter 
quarters, play havoc, if permitted, 
with the smaller fruits. Strange 
to say, inland districts well wooded 
do not suffer nearly so much as 
those close to the tide or the tidal 
rivers ; for just at the time when 
bush-fruits are ripe, most of the 
birds are beginning to think about 
going back to where they started 
from, over the water; and day by 
day they feed and flit nearer to 
the coast-lines, a few families at a 
time, until the fruit-gardens and 
orchards are alive with small birds 
of one sort and another, and all of 
them feeding on the fruit. This 
had to be seen to; so, as nearly 
every house had a gun in it of 
some kind or other, those who 
worked in the orchards and gar- 
dens had not much difficulty in 
finding one for those of their sons 
who had been promoted to the 
proud position of bird - shooting. 


AND ODD FISH. 


These were not fowling - pieces, 
only the ordinary light guns,— 
“snipe guns” they were called, in 
order to distinguish them from the 
others. The larger farmhouses 
generally had a complete battery 
hanging by leather loops over the 
broad mantel. But now and then 
you would see one or two of the 
lads with guns that had come from 
their own homes. 

These bird-shooters were not 
taken at random for the job; some 
small amount of diplomacy would 
be used beforehand about the mat- 
ter. First the master or one of 
his sons would inquire in a very 
quiet fashion if any of the young 
ones had a hankering after a gun, 
which inquiry generally brought 
out the information that two or 
three on ’em had got some most 
“‘owdacious larruppings” for med- 
dling with their parent’s guns. 
As these “larruppings” were of a 
severe character, the very fact of 
a boy’s running the risk of one to 
gratify his ruling passion proved 
beyond doubt their mother’s asser- 
tions that the young rips had “ got 
it in’em.” One by one, under some 
plausible pretext or other, the rips 
would be asked to attend one of 
their masters with his gun, a light 
single one, round the farm. After 
a shot or two, the lad would be 
asked if he would like to have a 
shot at a bird. 

“T should, jest about, Master 
Ned. Jest you let me hev’ a go 
at a sparrer.” 

“A sparrow, you young var- 
mint! why, you couldn’t shoot into 
a barn if the doors were kept open 
for ye.” 

“Oh! couldn’t I?” 

“Well now, look here, I’m 
goin’ to load her light for ye; 
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there she is, full-cocked. Do ye 
see them yaller-hammers ?” 

“ Not now, I don’t.” 

‘“‘ How’s that ?” 

“ Why, ain’t they flew frum the 
hedge into the weeds in the field ?” 

“Now look here; if you gives 
me any more o’ that, you young 
imp, I'll trim an ash sucker for 
ye, jest for ye to see how ye like 
that. Here ye are, walk ’em up, 
give ’em fair rise; and, don’t kill 
‘em all,” 

The rip snaked up, the birds 
rose, and down dropped a fine 
cock yellow-hammer. 

“You're a nice un: now come 
here and tell me what you had 
that larrupping for, three weeks 
back.” 

“Well, you knows Josher’s 
p inter?” 

“ What p’inter?” 

“Why, Josher’s weathercock 
pinter. What my father drawed 
an’ cut out o’ copper, an’ painted 
natural as life. Larry’s father’s 
orchard is at the back o’ his place ; 
there was him, an’ ‘ Loader,’ an’ 
‘Finny,’ an’ ‘Genus,’ an’ me. 
Larry got the gun, an’ Finny got 
me to shoot at Josher’s p’inter, 
when he p’inted east’ard. [knocked 
his head a one side on him. An’ 
Josher was lookin’ out o’ his back 
winder, an’ see me shoot; an’ 
that’s how I cum to hev a lar- 
rupping.” 

“ How about the p’inter, eh ?” 

“ Father set him to rights agin.” 

Some who were not so proficient 
as the rip above sketched were only 
allowed to shoot blank charges for 
a time. Never at any time were 
heavy charges used, for fear of 
cutting the shoots about. The 
birds, as they dipped from one 
lot of fruit to another, require 
quick shooting between the rows. 
This sort of thing in course of 
time made good shots of the boys. 
Many of the best shots I ever 
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knew—rough-shooters, no doubt, 
they would be called now—had 
their early training in the fruit- 
orchards and gardens. The birds 
knew perfectly well what they had 
to expect, and they acted accord- 
ingly; the craft shown at times by 
them was something to wonder at. 
I have known wild pigeons come 
great distances to feed on the peas 
alone. In after-years, when some 
of the boys had moved far away 
from their early home, the gun was 
handled by them still to good pur- 
pose. Even now the sight of a fine 
fowling-piece will make the eyes 
of some of my old chums, who 
have had to lay up the gun for 
good, glisten again, and will send 
their thoughts back far away to 
the time when they were young. 

Although I have pleaded for the 
birds, there are times when under 
stress of weather they commit se- 
rious depredations on field crops, 
more particularly on fields devoted 
to market produce. Thousands of 
skylarks, hundreds of wood-larks 
and titlings, will all take heavy 
tithes of it. It is, to say the least 
of it, a curious sight te see these 
birds, with missel-thrushes, black- 
birds, redwings, common thrushes, 
and snipes, all rise from a large 
patch of savoy cabbages. Where 
the birds peck and make holes, 
the wet gets in and rots them. 
The snipes are there for a different 
purpose—that is, to probe about 
the soft places where the water 
drops from the leaves when it 
thaws a little. 

The swallows are twittering to 
their young broods, which are well 
on the wing, and are just now 
resting on the top of the large 
chimney of the old thatched farm- 
house for a little while, before 
they make the circuit of the farm- 
yard and outbuildings again, for 
they are not firmly feathered yet. 


‘So still is it that their cheerful 
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song sounds quite loudly. The 
poultry are all quiet; even the 
ducks are standing on one leg by 
the side of their pond, fast asleep, 
with their heads half buried in 
their back feathers. The hum of 
bees comes from the garden, a 
dreamy hum that would lull you 
off to sleep if you listened to it 
long. Some sparrows fly up on 
the thatch, and give out their 
chisick, chisick, chisick, then all 
is still for a time. 

Suddenly one of the hens that 
has a brood of chicks screams out 
her alarm-note. Something is 
wrong, for she is in a state of 
the greatest excitement, with her 
chicks all under her. 

Very quietly the master takes 
his gun down from over the fire- 
place, where it is kept: the row 
has roused him from his after- 
dinner forty winks. He looks out 
from the door, but nothing is to 
be seen. Just as he is going in 
again, a grey-brown bird shoots 
over, above the spot where the 
hen has got her chicks. As this 
bird rises, he fires: for the mo- 
ment he thinks he has missed it, 
and the hawk is nearly over the 
barn when something evidently 
goes wrong with it, for it hangs 
in the air for a moment, drops 
one wing, and beats with the 
other at a most rapid rate; turns 
over, rights again, spreads its 
tail out, and then comes down 
dead. In those days the gun was 
always ready to hand for a chance 
shot. 

“What is it, Mark? What do 
you want of me?” asks the farmer, 
as a labourer comes up to him, 
evidently with some request. 

“ Why, I’ve cum to ask ye if ye 
have a rabbit that ye ken give me 
fur my young un; he’s bin down 
now fur a long time, an’ he’s just 
gettin’ about agin.” 

“ Have we got one, mother?” 
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“No, father. I wish we had, 
for the poor child’s sake?” 

*‘Can you shoot, Mark?” 

*“T could one time, master, an’ I 
thinks as I could now.” 

“Well, look here, take my 
double—she is loaded; and see 
if you can get a young one or a 
couple out of that young clover 
field. I must be going out, or 
I'd try and get you one.” 

Not long afterwards a couple of 
shots rang out, and the man re- 
turned with a couple of rabbits, 
also with the news that he had 
discovered a heap of guinea-fowls’ 
eggs where those shy birds had 
nested away in company, without 
having been found. If the mis- 
tress could find him a trug he 
would bring them in; there was 
such a lot of them! 

This illustrates the feeling that 
used to exist between the employer 
and the employed: the people 
about the farms helped to protect 
what was on them. If, in a case 
such as I have mentioned, some- 
thing a little out of the usual 
routine was required, it was freely 
asked for, and as freely granted. 
For in those days of sturdy in- 
dependence and self-respect, a 
master knew that if a man asked 
a favour from him he needed it. 

Rough-shooting, so called, to 
distinguish it from cover-shooting, 
has a charm above any others for 
those who have been used to it. 
Where game was not strictly pre- 
served, rough-shooting was the 
order of the day in our North 
Kent districts, for every man shot 
on his own grounds or on those 
he rented, and at times he freely 
invited his friends to come with 
him: one condition only had to 
be remembered, no hares were 
to be shot; they were left for 
coursing. 

The partridges, owing to the 
great extent of their feeding- 




















grounds, were very strong on the 
wing, and, as a rule, wild as hawks 
at certain seasons, What might 
get up when the dogs pointed was 
a matter for speculation—it might 
be a short-eared owl, a stone cur- 
lew or the great curlew, or a covey 
of partridges. Nothing was done 
in a hurry: if it was only snipe, 
and he was missed, the reason for 
this would be calmly talked over, 
and the bird would be sought for 
and put up again if possible. Even 
the dogs, the rough-coated setters 
and the Spanish pointers, went 
to work deliberately. When the 
dykes were crossed they looked up 
them and down them, to see what 
was moving—Jack-hern, coot, flap- 
pers, rail, or moor-hen ; nothing was 
thought beneath their notice if they 
were fowl. But although our men 
were good shots as a rule, excep- 
tions did exist, the bags at times 
were light ones—for it was a diffi- 
cult matter, under certain weather 
influences, to get within range of 
birds on exposed places, their 
hearing is so very quick. Then 
again they will squat like stones ; 
and the reason for these very 
opposite tactics on their part has 
not yet been explained. In any 
case, whatever the luck might be, 
the birds that were shot were 
nicely put away in the men’s 
large shooting-jacket pockets, so 
that they should look well when 
turned out for inspection. Per- 
haps there is not time for this 
sort of thing now; the fowl that 
have reached me lately have been 
sadly tumbled. 

Wood-pigeons are very wary, 
quick-sighted, strong-winged birds. 
All know this that have watched 
them, or brought them down with 
the gun. At times they appear 
to get bewildered: I have had an 
example of this recently on one of 
our hills close to Dorking. Asa 
rule I am out in all weathers— 
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snow, frost, rain, or fog. A very 
heavy fog had settled on the top 
of the hill when I was about the 
middle of it; so heavy it was that 
the water dropped from the bare 
twigs of the trees like rain. From 
a lot of beeches on the left of me, 
as I walked, two shots were fired, 
one after the other, as fast as the 
triggers could be pulled. Then 
over my head, like a gale of wind, 
a flock of wood-pigeons passed: a 
thousand of them there were, if 
there was one. 

As the shots were very close, 
I slipped down into a mossy hol- 
low, where one of the old bridle- 
paths ran: the fog being thick, 
the shots were quite close enough 
to be unpleasant. Having known 
some sad accidents take place in 
foggy weather, I did my best to 
avoid one. Hardly had I got 
out of harm’s way, when the 
pigeons passed over me on their 
way back to the part where they 
had left some of their number 
behind. Again two shots rang 
out above me, and the pigeons 
rushed over as before to the firs. 
What could be the meaning of it, 
I wondered. 

In less than five minutes back 
they were again: this time a sin- 
gle shot was fired, followed up in 
about ten minutes by another. 
As I had my field-glass and they 
were low down, I could see all I 
wanted whilst they passed and 
repassed overhead, for the fog 
broke now and then, as the wind 
moved it. 

Why the birds should have re- 
ceived that number of shots, and 
still have returned for more, is out 
of my reckoning. The next day 
was clear and bright, but cold: 
where the pigeons had gone to 
then, I do not know; I did not 
see them, nor did I hear any shoot- 
ing. Birds are in one place one 
day, and gone the next. As one 
H 
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pigeon-shooter told me, “If you 
don’t ketch ’em on the flop, you 
loses ’em ; most special them ’ere 
furrin pigeons what cums an’ goes.” 

Those who wander for chance 
shots pass through very lonely 
places at times ; and those shooters 
with whom I associated were men 
who were, as a rule, much in- 
fluenced by the mysteries of nature. 
Many a time have I rested to talk 
over the wild records of past times 
with them, when out on the search 
for fowl. My companions, like my- 
self, were brim-full of the traditions 
of the flats. There was one spot 
that was under a ban, owing to 
local traditions, which had a fas- 
cination for me from my earliest 
childhood. 

Where the tide works its own 
way, if you wish to get to a special 
place I know of, you must go in 
certain directions to it. It is not 
the least use going by a boat, al- 
though you could pull to it direct ; 
for the moment you got on shore 
you would be trespassing. This was 
fiercely resented by all classes, rich 
or poor, so no one trespassed as a 
rule, thus saving a lot of trouble 
on both sides. Now to reach one 
place where fowl were abundant, 
we had to go six miles from our 
own hamlet before we could get 
to a narrow track that led to one 
of the smallest and most seclud- 
ed fishing hamlets that I should 
imagine ever existed. If ever a 
place could be called out of the 
world, that might have been. A 
long narrow lane, with high hedges 
on each side, led you to the grey- 
flint-towered church: through the 
churchyard you passed on to a 
wood which adjoined it so closely, 
that the branches of some of the 
outside trees almost touched the 
churchyard wall. Through the 
wood a path led down to the few 
scattered houses; then came the 
flats and the tide. 
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It was a quiet God’s-acre, that 
daisy-dotted resting-place, for no 
one visited it excepting on Sun- 
days. Nothing was to be heard 
but the jackdaws in the old tower, 
and the chatter and whistle of 
the starlings that built there. The 
magpies that were very numerous 
in the district would sit on the 
wall or gate of the church, and 
chatter when they heard footsteps, 
or walk, with their beautiful tails 
thrown up, through some of the 
long grass and tangle that grew 
there. Great brambles grew by 
the side of the wall, covered in 
the season with the finest black- 
berries that could be found any- 
where ; but they were never 
touched except by the birds, for 
all the traditions connected with 
that last resting-place were sad 
ones. The fringe of the wood 
spread in the shape of scattered 
bushes, most of them large thorns, 
for some distance out on the flats. 
As the drainage from the upland 
fields fell into the dykes of the 
flats just here, certain fowl, such 
as ducks, teal, and snipe, haunted 
it. Best of all, it was free for us 
at any rate to shoot there, and to 
take a friend with us if we chose 
to do so; but I generally went 
then, as I do now, alone. Not 
that I ever brought one bird from 
there, for the gun was only the 
pretext for my visit; the wild 
beauty of the place as the sun 
went down, the cries of fowl and 
their manceuvres before they flight- 
ed for the night, had more charms 
for me than shooting had. The 
place had a bad name, for it was 
a dangerous place to be out on at 
night, when the tide covered the 
flats almost within a stone’s-throw 
of the hamlet, if it could be called 
one ; so I always left them before 
dusk fell. 

Turning my face homewards, 
full of thoughts about things such 


























as I have at last after all these years 
been able to put before my kind 
readers, I have seen great masses 
of clouds, purple and gold, sinking 
down behind that grey church. 
The wood that hid the greater 
part of it was a mass of deep grey 
shadow, the top part of the trees 
catching a flush of rosy light as 
the sun got low. More unfortu- 
nate accidents have taken place 
there, in past times, than in any 
other place in this district, which 
is lonely even now. The few that 
now shoot there give the place a 
bad report. This has nothing to 
do with the people—for, if their 
blood runs hot, they are kindly 
folks. It is owing to the treach- 
erous nature of the waters and the 
flats that border on them. 

One Christmas eve, as the bells 
were ringing their glad tidings out 
over the waters so near to the old 
church, two fowlers were coming 
in from the tide. How the catas- 
trophe happened no one knew, but 
the boat drifted in bottom up- 
wards, and two days afterwards 
the fowlers were found stretched 
on the ooze. 

There is no such thing as exter- 
mination to be feared so far as 
wild-fowl are concerned, although 
the reclamation of valuable land 
for grazing and building purposes 
from the sea has necessarily done 
away with the decoys that cap- 
tured them in such vast numbers, 
as our decoy records prove. There 
are only more left to go elsewhere. 
Because creatures that visit us are 
no longer to be circumvented as 
they used to be, it is not that they 
do not come here as before; for 
they do, but not to stay where 
they once did in fancied security. 

It was this very feeling of 
security that was the cause of 
their destruction in hosts for the 
market. Where their food is, 
there they still come; only they 
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are all on the alert now. If they 
have traditions of their own, they 
have been handed down of late 
years in minute detail for the 
benefit of all fowl that may visit 
the grass-covered ooze flats, and 
the sands where at one time they 
could come and nest, and also feed 
without molestation. They are 
not able to do this any longer. 
Yet listen on flats that I know 
now, at night, and then say if the 
fowl are altogether gone. 


“Have you had any sport, 
Billy?” I ask a dried-up-looking 
individual who is dressed in stained 
cord trousers, nearly covered with 
what was once a white apron. 
Over these he wears a flannel 
jacket, set off by a rusty battered 
drain-pipe hat of the old orthodox 
pattern. 

No, it ain’t a bit 0’ use; ye see 
this ’ere weather is sickenin’ hot 
for fish, they wunt bite at nothin’. 
"Tis no use, I knows, comin’ out ; 
but I can’t keep indoors,—it does 
me good only to looter along the 
banks an’ look at the water; ’tis 
pleasant-like to look at things, if 
the fish wunt bite. I bin saunter- 
in’ up the stream that runs from 
the moor; I knows there is good 
trout there, but the holes they lay 
in is covered over with great 
bramble - bushes; they lop right 
over to t’other bank o’ the stream ; 
there ain’t no chance at all for 
nothin’. This ‘ere spell o’ hot 
weather has smothered the water 
with flies an’ caterpillars; what 
the fish wants, they sucks in with- 
out hardly movin’ for it, an’ then 
they lays up. If this keeps on 
*twill ruin fishin’.” 

Of all the anglers I have ever 
known, and I have seen many in 
my time, Billy for originality, I 
think, eclipsed them all. 

The loss of his precious old hat 


would have ruined him, battered 
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and rusty as it was, for it con- 
tained all his choice fishing-gear. 
The inside of it was fitted up in 
the most ingenious manner : hooks 
and lines, silk, wax, and wax ends, 
all could be found by him in that 
venerable head-covering. If any 
one had been wicked enough to 
bonnet Billy, he would have had.a 
considerable tangle to get out of 
his mop of iron-grey hair ; but the 
most reckless respected that fish- 
ing-tackle repository, and the old 
man too. He only owned one rod 
which had been made by himself 
—a pike rod with tin ferrules, that 
had been broken in the middle in 
a tussle with a pike which Billy 
nearly landed, that had got a head 
on him, the old fellow said, like a 
donkey. He had ‘spliced it with 
wax ends. This he only used when 
pike-fishing; for other purposes he 
cut one from the river-side. Billy 
was generally credited with know- 
ing all the haunts of the fish in the 
river ; one thing he certainly could 
always tell, and that was where to 
go for them when they fed. 

The spell of hot weather has 
brought thunder up; a few showers 
have fallen, followed by a steady 
downpour. Billy rubs his hands, 
and informs all his fishing ac- 
quaintances that “this ’ere rain 
will do a power o’ good.” The 
river rises higher and higher ; the 
bridges over the mill-stream are 
impassable, for the water is up on 
a level with their top rails. The 
millers shout out from the garden 
of the mill-house that they reckon 
there is a fine lot of eels in the 
eel-trap, if they could get at them ; 
but this they are not able to do, 
for the water is waist-high on the 
bottom floor of the mill. A rush- 
ing, swirling, clay-coloured torrent 
is now that usually sluggish river 
called the Mole. Rabbits, rats, 


moor-hens, dabchicks, rails, and 
otters are all out in the fields— 
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the rabbits and birds showing 
openly, the otters and rats under 
cover close to the water. It is 
still raining heavily, and I am out 
in it for purposes of observation. 

I like to watch the various ways 
in which wild creatures shift for 
themselves when driven to ex- 
tremities. The rabbits, moor-hens, 
rails, and rats will find plenty to 
eat on the edge of the fields; and 
the otters will kill and eat either, 
if they get hungry. The greater 
part of these flooded-out creatures 
feed openly, but they keep close 
to cover of some sort into which 
they can dash if alarmed. Noth- 
ing could live in the river at the 
rate the rain is coming down now. 
The brooks that lead into the 
river are bank-high, kept back 
by the water rushing down mid- 
stream, for the brook is six and 
seven feet in depth now ; the poll- 
ard-willow stems are showing only 
half their height. As to the huge 
burdocks, only the tips of some 
of their bur-bunches can be seen 
just above the water. Where 
the brook runs into the river, a 
circular space has been formed ; 
there is a deep hole here at all 
times, but now the flood is out, the 
whereabouts of that hole can only 
be made out by the slow circular 
movement of the water at this 
particular spot: it is a slow heavy 
swirl round, and that is all. 

I am simply amusing myself by 
threshing the trees and bushes in 
order to make the rats jump into 
the water—for at such times they 
plump into it like stones from 
the trees, into which they have 
climbed ; when, on looking over 
the fields, I make out a figure 
coming in my direction. I can see 
that it is muffled up in a long light 
coat, and that is all. Directly, 
however, it gets near enough for 
me to see the drain-pipe hat, I 
know it is Billy. 
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He did not seem pleased to see 
me, but when he found that I was 
not fishing, he was all smiles di- 
rectly. I had seen him fish in 
that dull swirling hole: we should 
never have thought about fishing 
there in a flood, but Billy knew 
something. 

“Are ye goin’ to stop an’ see 
me fish? If ye are, keep quiet an’ 
don’t move about, an’ I’ll show ye 
somethin’.” 

From his sacred hat he drew 
forth a line of the finest water 
cord, with a stout gut perch-hook 
on it; then he fixed on a blue 
float with white top, pulled out a 
stick from the bushes near, where 
he had hidden it on one of his 
former visits, tied the line on, and 
said he should bait. From one of 
the pockets of his old coachman’s 
coat he next fetched out a large 
worm-bag. 

“These ain’t bramlin’s, nor yet 
red uns; you wants big uns here 
for ’em to see, for the water’s 
thick, an’ they’re hungry. These 
is dew-lobs ; ain’t they picters? I 
knows how deep to go—I don’t 
need to plum it.” 

He dropped his line in about 
a yard from the swirl. Now the 
float was in it, the white top show- 
ing out from the discoloured water ; 
then it was gone. Billy struck, 
and out he fetched a bream that 
could not have weighed less than 
two pounds. 

“Have sumthin’ better afore 
long,” he muttered, as he dropped 
the fish behind him. Down swings 
the float, and it goes under with a 
rush. Billy strikes, up comes the 
float and line, minus the stout gut 
and perch-hook. ‘ That’s a jack, 
hold hard! I’ll have ye!” From 


his hat he fetched a gimp trace 
with a small pike-hook whipped 
on; and this time Billy put two 
large lob-worms on, and threw in. | 
Down went the float as before. 
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After a few moments, up it 
popped, and then went down: the 
old boy struck, all right this time, 
as he said ; and he landed as nice 
a pike with his primitive-looking 
tackle as any one would wish to 
see. 

Baiting with a couple again, just 
to see if there was another, but 
without any result, he changed his 
trace for a gut perch-hook as be- 
fore, and went on fishing. Bream, 
roach, dace, and perch did he keep 
pulling out of that hole, all large 
fish, until he had a great flashing 
scaly heap behind him ; in fact, he 
said he thought he must leave a 
few for another day. But the best 
of the sport was yet to come. 

A few yards up the stream, 
where a great pollard stem jutted 
half across it under water, form- 
ing a sort of dam in the stream. 
The water was perfectly quiet, and 
clearer than it was in the hole. 

From a movement that he caught 
sight of just beyond the stem, Billy 
thought he would try and see what 
he could get there. 

He was well rewarded for his 
experiment, for in a very short 
time he caught three good trout. 
“ Now,” said Billy, “I shall go 
home: you'll have some on ’em, 
wunt ye? They’re real good uns. 
What! ye don’t care for em? 
Ah well, p’raps not. I’ve heerd 
tell as ye cums from a place where 
they chucks fish on the fields for 
manure,” 

The old fellow’s luck made him 
very chatty as I walked home be- 
side him ; his heavy bag he would 
carry all himself. “It don’t do to 
go by the look o’ things at times,” 
he observed ; “ any port is a good un 
in a storm. All the fish in that 
part of the river go where you see 
me pull these out; they gets out 
o’ the rush o’ the river, an’ they 
feeds in the brook. You keep it 
to yerself, if ye don’t care to fish.” 
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But I did care, for that brook 
taught me more about natural 
history of one kind and another 
than I at that time could have 
thought possible. Billy and his 
piscatorial hat have vanished from 
the scene, for the good old fisher- 
man has gone home long ago. The 
brook is there, so are the fish in 
flood-time, but I am not able to 
go there now if I wished, for the 
property has changed owners. 

In some places fish are very 
difficult to catch if they are any 
size; in other spots you may pull 
them out, as a farm youngster 
once told me, as fast as you like 
to put your line in. Now, to look 
at, this pond was one of the most 
ordinary character: it was only a 
small pond in a clayey meadow, 
fringed round with bushes on all 
sides excepting one. 

The bottom was continually 
trampled and stirred up for a con- 
siderable distance out—quite one- 
half of the pond—by the cattle 
going to drink on that side, and 
by their standing in it up to their 
bellies to cool themselves in the 
summer time. So that the part 


of the pond which was too deep 
for them to wade in was small. 
The ducks and geese swam and 
dabbled there also. I have passed 
the place frequently of late—the 
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pond is close to the farmyard; 
and although the old-fashioned 
farmhouse is nothing to look at, 
yet it has the reputation now that 
it had in my younger days, when 
I fished there, of being the best 
tench-pond in the district. So far 
as I have been able to glean, this 
pond has not been looked after or 
cared for, beyond not being suffered 
to be fished to death. 

If you were allowed a day’s fish- 
ing, you were not supposed to ask 
for another directly afterwards ; 
as no one did so, all things went 
well. The fish were of a nice size, 
from a pound in weight up to two 
pounds—real beauties, that would 
take a nice worm freely. I have 
lived to see waters that teemed 
with fish at one time ruined and 
made almost tenantless by mod- 
ern bungling or improvements so 
called. Fish are quite capable of 
taking care of themselves if allowed 
to do it; they know what suits 
them better than we do. 

The very best fish I have ever 
seen or eaten, and the most hand- 
some I have ever painted, were 
odd fish, got from odd bits of 
water, where they had been left 
for years with all their natural 
enemies, man excepted, to take 
their own chance. 

A Son or THE Marsnes. 
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THREE 


Tue historical novel, which had 
gone out of fashion with G. P. R. 
James and the veteran Harrison 
Ainsworth, has been coming into 
favour again with the successes of 
Mr Stevenson and Dr Conan Doyle. 
It is a dangerous field to try, and 
a difficult field to succeed in. It 
demands a somewhat rare combin- 
ation of qualities, and nothing is 
easier than to be intolerably dull, 
even if you should chance to be 
tolerably well-informed. Exces- 
sive conscientiousness must be 
conscientiously avoided, for no- 
thing is more fatal than a servile 
following of the chroniclers. Good 
memory must do duty for hand- 
to-mouth research ; dramatic inci- 
dents must be selected, embellished, 
or invented; above all, a fresh 
and lively imagination must re- 
vive the scenes and the circum- 
stances of the forgotten past ; and 
in introducing the real or sup- 
posititious characters who played 
their parts in the drama, Shake- 
speare-like it should hold the 
mirror up to nature. These, we 
fancy, were the gifts and acquire- 
ments which made the immortal 
reputation of “The Wizard of the 
North”; and the genius of Scott 
never shone so brilliantly as among 
the scenery and the people with 
which he was most familiar. Hav- 
ing said so much, without compari- 
sons of any kind, for Mr Allardyce 
would scarcely care to be matched 
with the Magician, we may say 
that he has been singularly fortun- 
ate in the choice of a subject. If 
we were to compare, we should 
contrast ‘ Balmoral’! with ‘ Micah 
Clarke,’ the most spirited and 
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lifelike historical novel we had 
read for long. Conan Doyle’s 
Puritan-descended hero figured in 
the desperate venture of “ Kin 

Monmouth.” Mr Allardyce tells 
the story of the scarcely less hazar- 
dous rising under the Earl of Mar, 
which brought untold calamities 
on the Lowland nobles and the 
Highlanders who were guided by 
his vacillating councils and fol- 
lowed his ill-omened banner. As 
to the Highlands and Scotch affairs, 
we can say from old experiences of 
our own, that Mr Allardyce’s local 
knowledge is minute and exhaus- 
tive. Nor can any man have a 
more intense appreciation of what 
we believe to be his native scenery. 
As an artist he paints with loving 
touch the great brown mountains 
in their mysterious gloom, or illu- 
minated in the red blaze of a stormy 
sunset, Again, we see the crystal 
Dee rushing down over its gravelly 
bed, or breaking over the boulders 
in limpid cataracts; we see the 
clean stately stems of the towering 
firs in what is once more the 
Royal .forest of the Ballochbuie ; 
we breathe the balmy fragrance of 
the resin as the sun goes down; 
and with the rising of the moon 
we catch the ghost-like glimmer 
of grey birches bending over the 
murmuring water. 

Highland scenes and scenery 
are well in their way; but it is 
possible to have too much of a 
good thing; nor is it probable 
that the interest of the story would 
have been satisfactorily sustained, 
had we been kept to the company 
of jovial but illiterate semi-bar- 
barians. Happily Mr Allardyce 





1 Balmoral. 
Author of ‘ The City of Sunshine,’ &c. 


A Romance of the Queen’s Country. By Alexander Allardyce, 
W. Blackwood & Sons, 1893. 
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has avoided that snare. Natu- 
rally he is not so much at home in 
the London coffee-houses of the 
eighteenth century as on the hills 
of Deeside ; but his scholarly tastes 
have made him thoroughly famil- 
iar with the politicians, the wits, 
and the pamphleteers of Queen 
Anne’s reign. The story opens 
when the sudden death of the 
Queen has thrown the councils of 
the Tories into confusion. There 
is a meeting of the friends of the 
banished dynasty, convoked by 
Atterbury in the cloistered dean- 
ery of Westminster. But the 
prompt resolution of the Whig 
leaders has taken the tide at the 
turn, and that seditious meeting 
is provisionally adjourned, with- 
out coming to any definite con- 
clusion. But there and elsewhere, 
the doings of both the parties are 
passed in review, from Walpole, 
who was worth buying at any 
price—Mr Allardyce makes his 
hero say, that the grossest mistake 
of Bar-le-Duc was not buying him 
—to Mar, “the halfpenny Machi- 
avel,” whose selection as the lieu- 
tenant of James was a less excus- 
able blunder. We are taken the 
round of the political taverns and 
coffee- houses; we get glimpses 
of the poets and men of letters, 
and we listen to all the flying 
social gossip. Foremost among 
the men about town, addicted to 
pretty verse-making and dilettante 
intrigue, is Mr Bardolph, the hero 
of ‘Balmoral.’ With the death 
of the Queen, his fair prospects 
are suddenly overclouded. Put 
on the black list by the new Min- 
istry, he loses a snug sinecure. 
Pour surcroit de malheur, though 
crippled with debts, he quarrels 
with his uncle, a jovial Notting- 
hamshire baronet, who has mar- 
ried the mistress who has given 
birth to a boy. Beau Bardolph 
is pretty nearly desperate, when 


accident settles his immediate 
destiny. A rich uncle in the 
City, deep in Jacobite intrigue, 
proposes to send him on a political 
mission to Mar. He might have 
refused, for he is town-bred and 
his tastes are refined, had he not 
lost his heart to a lady he has 
rescued from the Mohocks. The 
fair Bess Farquharson, who is in 
the suite of the noble Countess 
of Aboyne, is daughter and heir- 
ess to the laird of Balmoral. Bal- 
moral is within a short ride of 
Braemar, where the Thane of 
those districts is to hold a great 
hunting ; consequently the Fates 
have taken the lover under their 
protection, and his course is plain. 

Thenceforth the scenes change, 
and with a vengeance. The let- 
tered Sybarite is buffeting the 
northern seas, in a small smug- 
gling craft, under charge of a 
rough Aberdeen skipper. He 
begins to recover from the pros- 
tration of deadly sickness when 
beneath the rock-bound coast of 
Angus. Off the cliffs of the 
Mearns he can already distin- 
guish the forms of the distant 
hills which are to be the scenes 
of his future adventures. The 
skipper has much to say as to 
political affairs, and all he can tell 
is far from encouraging. Towards 
midnight, when a faint moon is 
flickering on the water, they lie 
to under the shadows of a lofty 
cliff, which is topped by a looming 
mass of indistinct buildings and 
battlements. For in the ship’s hold 
are chests of arms consigned to 
the Jacobite Earl Marischal, and 
this is his famous fortress of Dun- 
ottar. The Earl has already 
ridden forth to Braemar, but his 
brother, young James Keith, comes 
on board—‘ a daft young buckie” 
—a mere boy of eighteen, but 
already a man in resolution and 
daring. So Bardolph makes ac- 
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quaintance with the future Mar- 
shal of the Great Frederick, who 
was to find fame and fortune 
through the proscription of his 
House. The next noteworthy 
sight which greets the adventurer 
is “the gude toun of Aberdeen,” 
as the craft stands round the bold 
headland of the Girdle Ness. A 
very graphic description we have 
of “the old grey town, picturesque 
with steeple and spire, high roofs, 
and quaint gables, with here and 
there a bit of rampart wall or 
turrets or watchtowers visible. . . . 
A substantial stone-built town, 
with an air of antiquity about it ; 
a place full of repose, which its 
most active prosperity could hard- 
ly suffice to disturb.” “A hive of 
quiet industry when let alone, a 
very wasp’s nest when roughly as- 
sailed,” it might have taken the 
national motto of ‘Nemo me im- 
pune lacessit,” rather than its 
own quiet and canny watchword 
of “ Bonaccord.” 

The Englishman saw little more 
of the good town. The magis- 
trates were active for the Protes- 
tant succession, and the skipper 
is in his element in smuggling his 
contraband passenger up the river 
to keep tryst with a guide to 
Braemar at the old brig of Dee. 
Whether that guide ever flourished 
in the flesh we know not; but he 
is a very excellent and humorous 
character, and, though eccentric, is 
highly typical of his class. Pro- 
fessor Méston of the Marischal 
College is a Scottish counterpart 
of those grave Oxford doctors 
who drained bumpers of port and 
fervently prayed for the king over 
the water, but were more forward 
with wise counsel than with per- 
sonal sacrifices. Possibly Meston 
too, who before all things is a 
bon vivant, might have drawn the 
line somewhere thereabouts ; but 
he had been the pedagogue, and is 
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the protégé, of the Earl Marischal. 
Be that as it may, here he is, 
booted and spurred and ready for 
the fray, and ready too for any 
amount of deep drinking. This 
jovial though somewhat pedantic 
soul is delighted to find a fellow- 
poet, if not a kindred spirit, in the 
Englishman. We hope Bardolph 
enjoyed the ride to Aboyne as 
much as we have done. The Pro- 
fessor has all the lore and arche- 
ology of the county at his finger- 
ends. He can tell where the great 
Canmore had his huntings, and 
what befell the warlike Macbeth 
in the wilds of Lumphanan, where 
grey cairns still bear silent testi- 
mony to tradition. He knows 
each pass and glen that leads to 
the Highlands or Lowlands, with 
the nature and manners of the 
rough folk who inhabit them. 
What is more to the present pur- 
pose of the little party, he knows 
the politics of each laird and petty 
baron, and so takes care not to 
call a halt at the village of Ban- 
chory, which is overshadowed by 
the fortalice of the Burnets of 
Crathes, discredited by having 
given birth to the notorious Whig 
bishop. 

Yet they had reason to know 
there was cold or at least crowded 
hospitality awaiting them at the 
Charlestown of Aboyne. There is 
a capital description of the little 
feudal clachan, with its one long 
straggling street of stone hovels, 
which for the moment is the 
mustering-place of the rebel host. 
Wild kilted clansmen swarm round 
the indifferently mounted Lowland 
horse, and jovial bands are camp- 
ing round the bivouac-fires amid 
the carcasses of slaughtered cattle 
and the broached casks of usque- 
baugh. The centre of the bustle 
is the little change-house, where 
a masculine hostess keeps order 
among the rough guests ; and there 
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the Englishman makes his first 
acquaintance with Highland con- 
viviality, where there are free- 
handed patrons to pay the lawin. 


“Tn a long kitchen flagged with 
stone, under smoke-stained rafters, 
were closely packed together some 
thirty or forty persons, who seemed 
to be in the middle of a protracted 
carouse. Some had succumbed to 
their potations, and were sleeping 
with their heads among the jugs and 
drinking-vessels, on the rude wooden 
tables ; others had fallen from their 
seats, and were either lying extended 
at full length on the floor or half- 
leaning back upon the chairs from 
which they had slipped. The surviv- 
ors, however, unaffected by their 
loss, chattered, sang, and shouted 
across the bodies of the prostrate, 
and ever and anon thumped the 
table with the pewter measures, and 
shouted with stentorian tones for 
fresh supplies. They seemed rather 
the followers of Bacchus preparing 
for the conquest of the Indies, than 
the nucleus of an army destined for 
invading England. It was one of the 
old orgies of King Charles’s cavaliers 
revived in this eighteenth century, 
although the revellers had little of 
the airs of either courtiers or king’s 
followers. There was a fair sprink- 
ling of men dressed in the garb of 
Highlanders, who were the loudest, 
the most noisy, and most quarrel- 
some of the congregation ; but the 
majority wore the ordinary garb of 
our English rustics, and were pro- 
bably Scots squires of one sort of 
condition or another. On the great 
hearth a roaring fire of peat and logs 
was burning, before which two stout 
damsels were roasting large pieces of 
meat, and attending to several big 
caldrons suspended over the flames,” 


From that rough company—from 
that stifling atmosphere, laden with 
peat-reek and tobacco-smoke, and 
the fumes of strong waters—it is 
a pleasant change to the more re- 
fined society of the leaders, as- 
sembled in council at the castle. 
Mr Allardyce brilliantly sketches 
them all, and indicates the pro- 


found distrust of the generalissimo 
and their prospects with which 
they embarked on the foolhardy 
undertaking. In fact, in those 
primitive times men made with 
much hesitation mad leaps in the 
dark, which would be impossible 
in the days of telegraphs and 
penny papers. A self-seeking in- 
triguer like Lord Mar could con- 
fidently misrepresent the general 
currents of popular feeling; and 
if he guaranteed the reports that 
a French force was disembarking 
in the South, no one present had 
the means of contradicting him. 
The ride up the valley from 
Aboyne suggests vivid impres- 
sions of the magnificent Highland 
scenes as they struck the English- 
man who, like Pope, had flirted 
with the Muse on the banks of 
the Thames and in the glades of 
Windsor. The hills, whose sum- 
mits he had dimly distinguished 
against the sky-line from Dun- 
ottar, gain in grandeur on a 
nearer approach. “There was 
Lochnagar, a king among moun- 
tains: his dark beetling brow was 
turned towards us, and he seemed 
to overlook, with gloomy haughti- 
ness, the throng of mountain-peaks 
that begirt his seat.” They draw 
rein before the old battlemented 
fortalice of Balmoral, on the site 
of her Majesty’s palatial residence, 
where the old laird welcomes his 
daughter’s deliverer with effusive 
gratitude and Highland hospital- 
ity. There were high festivities in 
the long, low hall, decorated ap- 
propriately with old targes and 
branching deer-horns; the groan- 
ing tables were profusely furnished 
from the meadows, the moors, and 
the stream ; and the laird, who was 
risking life and lands, has the less 
scruple in emptying cellar and 
girnels. The Englishman, who has 
already found a Highland appetite, 
plays a very creditable knife and 
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fork, and carries a fair quantity 
of strong liquor discreetly. But 
of course what time he can snatch, 
and what privacy he can find, is 
consecrated to love-making. There 
are few chances for quiet meetings 
in the overcrowded keep; but the 
lovers exchange their whispers and 
their kisses under the friendly 
cover of the sighing birches. The 
course of their true love naturally 
does not run smooth, for Bess of 
Balmoral is engaged to a kinsman 
of her own, that the lands may be 
kept in the clan of the Farquhar- 
sons. The laird would give Mr 
Bardolph anything but the heiress; 
and had it not been for the wo- 
ful war and the disastrous results 
of the rising, the love-tale might 
have had a more conventional and 
prosaic ending. As it is, there is 
a moonlight flight across the moun- 
tain pass of the Polach to the sea- 
coast; and the honeymoon has 
to be passed between the decks 
and the cabin of the smuggling 
schooner. But indeed that High- 
land courtship was marked by 
more than one characteristic ad- 
venture; and we wish we could 
dwell at length on the thrilling 
incidents, when the lady and her 
lover are lost among the mists of 
Lochnagar, and owe their rescue 
to the good offices of refugees and 
freebooters. 

We are greatly impressed by 
the striking types of the men who 
illustrate the state of the High- 
lands in the ’15, and their super- 
stitions. No wonder the more 
peaceful Lowlanders had trouble- 
some neighbours! There is the 
sturdy cateran who has kept him- 
self under the greenwood in the 
Ballochbuie against all the power 
of Mar and his bailiffs. When 
men are wanted for the war, with 
nothing to lose and much to gain, 


Cattanach comes in to make his. 


submission, knowing well he will 
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be welcome. Thenceforth, though 
he has his own wild sense of hon- 
our, he is the Earl’s man, ready to 
execute his behests, even if they 
bring old comrades to the halter. 
The politic Earl is glad to think 
that Cattanach and his gang of 
outlaws will certainly come to 
grief in course of the campaign. 
There are the Forbeses from Kil- 
drummy, who, having been handed 
over by sale with that estate, are 
bound to obey Mar as their feudal 
superior, but whose sympathies are 
all with the chief of their clan, 
who is a stout Hanoverian. Above 
all, there is the seer whose visions 
carry conviction, because he firmly 
believes in his own inspiration, 
and who shrinks in paroxysms of 
nervous horror from the fearful 
ordeal of the taghairm, when he 
will be left to draw the oracles 
from the powers of the air, wrapped 
in a raw bull’s hide, in the soli- 
tude of a haunted glen. Mar, the 
sceptical admirer of the atheist 
Bolingbroke, knows it is playing 
with edge-tools to consult the seer, 
for he is stubborn as Balaam and 
much more disinterested. But the 
superstitious Highlanders would 
not be content, were there a sign 
of shrinking from taking the 
omens. We might say something, 
had we more space, to do justice 
to Mr Allardyce’s vein of humour. 
There is a capital bit of dialogue 
between Mr Bardolph and a Dee- 
side peasant, in which the latter, 
turning optimist for the credit of 
his native valley, defends the be- 
lated harvests, the ungrateful soil, 
and even the detestable climate. 
And the closing chapters are 
brightened by most comical scenes 
in the grim castle of Dunottar, of 
which Meston is left castellan. 
He has had the good luck to con- 
fiscate in the neighbouring sea- 
port a cargo of right Nantz and 
rare old Rhenish. Consequently, 
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though his prospects look gloomy 
enough, he is in high feather and 
great spirits for the moment. In 
the name of King James he has 
arrested a contumacious Whig 
minister, who very willingly re- 
mains his prisoner on parole. The 
Professor finds the minister the 
best of boon companions, and is 
glad to see signs of grace in him, 
as “no man can take off his glass 
with better relish.” They regular- 
ly quarrel over their ecclesiastical 
controversies and cups, and as 
regularly, before Meston subsides 
beneath the table, he orders his 
antagonist away in custody to 
bread and water in the Whig’s 
vault. Whereupon the minister, 
in a spirit of Christian-like charity 
and compassion, quietly finishes 
the bottle before picking up the 
governor and putting him to bed. 


We may warn the reader that 
Miss Gerard’s novelette! is preg- 
nant with unsuspected possibili- 
ties. ‘The Voice of a Flower’ 
sounds soft and soothing, and we 
expect a pretty story of that South 
German life of which Miss Gerard 
and her sister are acknowledged 
mistresses. In that expectation 
we are confirmed by the opening 
chapters. There is a long-de- 
scended Count, with wide domains 
and ample revenues, whose fond 
mother desires that he shall bring 
home a fair and well-born haus- 
frau. The desire of her heart is 
her son’s happiness ; her longing is 
for grandchildren to continue the 
race. All seems to promise to 
work off calmly and serenely ; but 
the experienced novel-student sees 
ominous storm -warnings in the 
square jaw and lowering forehead 
of the Count Sturmfeder. Like 
the hero of MHawthorn’s mar- 


vellous ‘Transformation,’ he is 
doomed to carry the curses of 
heredity: with a stalwart frame 
he inherits the strong passions and 
indomitable will of his barbaric 
ancestors. Those sinister fore- 
bodings are more than realised, 
and so we have a piquant ming- 
ling of the domestic, the idyllic 
and the dramatic. The opening 
scene is a grand flower-show in the 
ancestral halls of the Sturmfeders. 
Like the proverbial donkey be- 
tween the bundles of hay, the 
Count stands hesitating between 
the charms of two beautiful sis- 
ters. But no man can resist his 
fate, and love or liking always 
goes by contrasts. The Count, 
who cares nothing for flowers, is 
going carelessly to bestow a prize 
for a wonderful carnation of white 
that is curiously flecked with 
black blood-stains. He is caught 
by a pair of great, black, lim- 
pid eyes, belonging to a bright 
Italian girl who is barely emerg- 
ing from childhood. There is a 
witchery in the shy and innocent- 
ly unconscious glance, as there is 
magic in the symbolism of the 
blood-stained carnation. The pas- 
sion-stricken Count ceases to be 
his own master, though with his 
marvellous self-control he succeeds 
in concealing his secret. It would 
have been better for him and for 
all had he betrayed it. In the 
hope of winning an angel, he gives 
himself over to the Fiend. Then 
Miss Gerard proceeds to weave a 
tale of mystery, where the super- 
natural is suggested rather than 
obtruded. We may draw our 
own conclusions: we may put 
what faith we please in well- 
avouched family tradition, but 
there are prosaic facts with strange 
coincidences. Livia Ronsecco, the 





1 The Voice of a Flower. By E. Gerard. Author of ‘ A Secret Mission,’ &c. 
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granddaughter of a  poverty- 
stricken old painter, is the last 
representative of an ancient line- 
age. The strange carnation is a 
symbolic flower—a frail but care- 
fully tended heirloom dating from 
a legend of the early crusades. 
The bloom of each plant is bound 
up with the destinies of a maiden 
of the House: the flowers fade or 
blossom as omens of their matri- 
monial fortunes. The venerable 
artist, whose blood is better than 
his talent, has been tempted to 
transplant his twin flowers to the 
north of the Alps, by the offer of 
a lucrative engagement. He has 
been restoring the frescoes in the 
convent of Sanct Notburga, which 
is near the castle of Count Sturm- 
feder. The amorous Count has so 
far an easy game. Doubtless, in 
the fashion of his fierce Teutonic 
forefathers, he would have laid vio- 
lent hands upon the maiden, though 
he might have led her honourably 
to the altar. As it is, he per- 
suades the poor old painter to get 
her a dowry by going to work on 
his family portrait-gallery. For, 
rather later than sooner, he learns 
to his despair that Livia is pledged 
to a boy but little older than her- 
self. 

The Count had never been 
crossed in his life; the heart of 
the girl he would gladly have 
worshipped is set fast upon the 
object of her girlish fancy; and 
when chance or the fiend sends 
him an unexpected opportunity, 
the consequences of a mad passion 
may be conceived. Though forced 
afterwards to stoop to hypocrisy 
and deceit, neither we nor Livia 
can altogether withhold our sym- 
pathy. To the last we are left in 
doubt as to the dénotiment. Very 
charming is the study of the char- 
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acter of the old Countess. She 
had always loved her undisciplined 
son with a certain fear and trem- 
bling, but had always looked to 
see him saved and settled by a 
happy marriage. Yet she has 
become fondly attached to this 
fair Italian waif who has crossed 
his path and baffled her purposes. 
When the painter’s death leaves 
his grandchild desolate and desti- 
tute, the venerable lady cannot let 
the girl go adrift altogether. And 
so it comes about that she has to 
sue at last for a favour she should 
have prayed Providence to deny 
her. As Mr Allardyce has bril- 
liantly painted for us the scenery 
of Deeside, so Miss Gerard has 
described with her usual felicity 
the sylvan beauties of the quiet 
South German woods, in the full 
blaze of the summer, in the bud- 
bursting of the spring, and en- 
veloped in the cold snow-shrouds 
of the dreary winter. We are 
greatly mistaken, too, if personal 
experiences or reminiscences have 
not been the motifs of much of 
the action in the tragical drama. 


Anything by Dr Conan Doyle 
cannot fail to interest ; but we do 
not think he increases his reputa- 
tion by ‘The Refugees.’! He 
casts his net too wide; he over- 
crowds characters and sensational 
incidents ; and a veteran in fiction 
like Anthony Trollope would prob- 
ably have told him that he is 
wastefully lavish of excellent 
material. Moreover, the story 
seems to confirm what we said in 
our general remarks — that the 
historical novelist is wise to seek 
solid footing on some ground of 
which he has personal knowledge. 
In the ‘White Company’ we found 
Dr Doyle most fascinating so long 
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as he confined himself to England 
and the New Forest. When we 
followed the colours of the free 
lancers to Gascony and across the 
Pyrenees into Castile, we felt as 
if we had exchanged realism for 
stage effects; and indeed the 
clever author fell back upon 
‘Ivanhoe.’ Besides, the hare- 
brained chivalry of the one captain 
and the impassioned gourmandise 
of the other were exaggerated till 
they became absurd rather than 
ludicrous. So in ‘The Refugees,’ 
that old-fashioned courtesy of the 
French seigneur who has fortified 
a manor-house to the south of 
Lake Champlain, which never fails 
him in the extremity of danger or 
misfortune, is carried to almost in- 
credible lengths. Though Dr Doyle 
is a writer of brilliant promise and 
performance, it is hardly fair to 
pit him against the elder Dumas. 
Yet as the first two volumes of 
‘The Refugees’ are devoted to 
scenes at the Court of the Grand 
Monarque, it is difficult to avoid 
invidious comparisons, and we ask 
ourselves what the author of ‘La 
Reine Margot’ would have made 
of the dialogue, and how the cre- 
ator of the ‘Three Musqueteers’ 
would have handled the historical 
figures. Indeed, even if Dr Doyle 
had the verve and esprit of a born 
Frenchman of genius, his ambition 
might well have overreached itself. 
For, casually, he seeks to indi- 
cate the individualities of all the 
illustrious or notorious men and 
women who formed the entowrage 
of Louis XIV., from generals like 
Condé, and churchmen like Bos- 
suet, and financiers like Louvois, 
to the frail ladies who disputed the 
sovereign’s favour or affection. 

To our mind Dr Doyle is more 
in his element while narrating the 
actual story. It turns upon the 


persecution and proscription of the 
Huguenots. 


The victims with 
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whom we are chiefly concerned are 
the De Catinats. One of them is 
a captain in the Royal Guards, 
and stood high in favour, before 
his religion, which he wears lightly, 
and his more earnest love for a 
Huguenot cousin bring him into 
disgrace. He loses his military 
rank as his mercantile uncle loses 
his fortune; and neither would 
probably have saved his person 
had it not been for the assistance 
of a New England colonist who has 
come over on a visit to Paris in the 
nick of time. Amos Green amuses 
us immensely. He is more abroad 
in Paris than any Huron could 
have been in the streets of Quebec. 
He “blazes” the door-posts with 
his hunting-knife to find his way 
through the streets ; and is always 
ready to shoot at sight, even when 
the king’s sacred deer are in ques- 
tion. Amos assists the refugees 
to berths in a colonial barque, 
though even then their troubles 
are only beginning. They slip 
through the fingers of the king’s 
garrison on the French shores; 
but warrants follow them for their 
arrest in Canada, and there is no 
safety for them under the white 
flag with the fleur-de-lis. They 
strike away to the south-east 
through the trackless wilderness, 
for the Protestant communities 
of New England are their only 
refuge. Happily they find a step- 
ping-stone in the stockaded and 
fortified manor-house of the old 
French noble to whom we have 
already alluded. And they are 
still more fortunate in having hit 
upon a guide who is the most ex- 
perienced and daring of all the 
coureurs de bois. They need all 
the help they can get, for the ven- 
ture is very perilous. The woods 
are swarming with hostile savages 
on the war-path; and they are 
hunted from behind by a fanatical 
Jesuit, who follows up their scent 
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with the ferocious persistence of 
the weasel. That priest is a very 
striking figure, although Victor 
Hugo in his ‘ Quatre-Vingt-Treize’ 
may have given the hint for him. 
His single-minded devotion to his 
persecuting creed, his absolute con- 
tempt for personal dangers, dis- 
arm the enmity even of those he 
is hunting to their death, and his 
life is saved in extremity by the 
Huguenot he would have made a 
martyr. But the brothers of that 
devoted Jesuit persuasion took 
more than their lives in their 
hands; and we must say that Dr 
Doyle does not stick at trifles in 
depicting the manners and cus- 
toms of the amiable Iroquois. 
The Refugees fell in with a 
missionary who has lost not only 
his scalp, but the whole crown of 
his head, and whose calves have 
been blown away by applications 
of gunpowder. He manages, how- 
ever, to walk and think, and, being 
mutilated, he is going alone on an 
expedition to his diocesan—not to 
ask his dismissal as invalided, but 
to be reconsecrated afresh for the 
horrors of his ministry. For then 
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he proposes to return to the flock, 
who have such agreeable ways of 
evincing their feelings towards 
their pastors. The Refugees came 
upon the massacred garrison of a 
post which had been surprised ; 
where the twenty victims are 
lashed to low posts, ‘‘ twisted and 
screwed into every shape which 
an agonised body could assume,” 
which reminds us of a scene in 
Cooper’s ‘ Pathfinder.’ Even more 
horribly suggestive was a slain 
Indian, who sported a fantastic 
necklace of forty-two human 
fingers. From twenty-four of 
the fingers the nails were miss- 
ing, and to the scout the meaning 
of that was clear as print. “If 
the prisoner of an Iroquois be 
alive, he always begins by biting 
the nails off.” Dr Doyle’s work 
is always artistic; and although 
there is almost an excess of sen- 
sation in his latest novel, many 
people will not be inclined to 
complain of that. Moreover, the 
interest is admirably sustained, 
for up to the very last pages we 
are left in suspense as to the fate 
of ‘The Refugees.’ 
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THE SFORZA BOOK OF HOURS. 


Ir is a happy decree of fate 
that objects long buried in oblivion 
should occasionally rise to the sur- 
face of the stream of time to call 
to mind events and personages 
which might otherwise pass from 
the memory. From mummies and 
cuneiform tablets down to orna- 
ments and works of art of the 
middle ages, we are in this way 
reminded of our kinship with 
our fellow-men of all periods ; and 
the reality of the existence of 
those who have made history is 
forced upon our attention by 
the possession of objects which 
their eyes have seen and their 
hands have handled. The ex- 
quisite gold cup which was design- 
ed and made for Charles VI. of 
France in 1393, and which, after 
having passed through the posses- 
sion of the English sovereigns 
from Henry VI. to James I., and 
subsequently undergoing countless 
vicissitudes, has at last found a 
resting-place in the British Mu- 
seum, is an instance in point; 
and now another work of art has 
become national property, which in 
beauty and interest is in no way 
inferior to that magnificent chalice. 

In 1871 a needy priest at Madrid 
was offering for sale a fifteenth- 
century Italian Book of Hours; 
and by a happy chance Sir J. C. 
Robinson became the purchaser of 
it. A study of the volume con- 
vinced the new owner that the 
work was one of more than ordi- 
nary interest. The illuminations 
were obviously of rare beauty, and 
were executed in the best Italian 
and Flemish manners. Such a 
work, it was felt, should find its 
home in the national collection, 
and Sir J. O. Robinson at once 
offered it to the trustees of the 
British Museum for the sum of 
£2500. That it was well worth 


this amount was acknowledged on 
all hands; but, unhappily, the 
purse-strings of the nation were 
held at the time by a Liberal Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, who re- 
fused to give so modest a sum for 
so priceless a treasure. With a 
juster appreciation of its value, 
the late Mr Malcolm of Poltalloch 
paid even an enhanced figure for it; 
and having been the happy posses- 
sor of it for two-and-twenty years, 
he before his death presented it 
with rare generosity to the nation. 

The MS., which consists of 348 
leaves, and contains “‘The Hours 
of the Holy Cross, of the Holy 
Spirit, and of the Virgin, together 
with Lessons of the Passion, Me- 
morials of Saints, the Peniten- 
tial Psalms and Litany, and the 
Office of the Dead,” is illuminated 
throughout with the richness and 
beauty which belong to Italian 
and Flemish specimens of such 
works at the best periods of those 
schools. Its pages are adorned 
by sixty-three full-page minia- 
tures, forty-seven of which are by 
Milanese artists, and the remainder 
by equally skilled Flemish painters. 
In addition to these, numerous 
borders of exquisite design and 
workmanship adorn its pages. 
Though there is nothing in the 
MS. to describe its origin in so 
many words, yet its contents and 
designs enable us to read its his- 
tory with all distinctness. Its 
genesis carries us back to the end 
of the fifteenth century, when 
Galeazzo Maria Sforza sat on the 
throne of Milan. Though of mean 
origin, the father of this duke had 
by his gallantry and manly qualities 
so won the hearts of the people 
that they sacrificed their republi- 
can ideas to place him on the ducal 
throne. Unhappily his successor 
was in no way his equal. A cruel 
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tyrant and a despicable poltroon, 
he lived detested, and died by the 
hands of assassins after a reign of 
ten years. Fortunately for him, 
he married a lady who appears to 
have exercised, by her culture and 
abilities, a restraining influence 
over him. Bona, the daughter of 
the Duke of Savoy, had at one 
time been sought in marriage by 
Edward IV. of England, and upon 
these negotiations falling through, 
she bestowed her hand on the 
graceless Duke of Milan. There 
is abundant evidence to show that 
the present work owed its origin 
to this lady. In one of the borders 
occurs the device of a pheenix, 
which was that which we know 
the duchess adopted after the 
assassination of her husband, sur- 
rounded with the motto, “Sola 
fata solum Deum sequor,” which 
has a strangely disconsolate sound 
from the widow of so undeserv- 
ing a husband. History, however, 
supplies numberless instances of 
wives who have mourned with 
genuine tears the death of hus- 
bands as contemptible as Galeazzo 
Maria. In one of the designs, also, 
the words Bona Ducissa appear in 
the front of a building in minia- 
ture, and the epithet Diva Bona 
occurs in several of the borders. 
There is no need to attach the 
usual classical significance to the 
word Diva here used, which might 
well have been applied to a lady 
during her lifetime who had won 
the affections and regard of her 
husband’s subjects. 

In the leisurely days of the 
middle ages the work of illuminat- 
ing such a MS. as this would nat- 
urally extend over many years, and 
it is quite possible that the artists 
—for there is evidence that the 
miniatures are the work of several 
hands—may have begun their la- 
bours during the lifetime of Gale- 
azzo Maria. Though dissolute and 
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depraved, the duke was ostenta- 
tious almost to the verge of mad- 
ness, and the idea of employing 
the most noted painters in Milan 
in the execution of a MS. of sur- 
passing excellence, is one which 
would have appealed to his inor- 
dinate love of display. But how- 
ever that may be, his share in the 
undertaking must necessarily have 
come to an end when, on the 26th 
December 1476, the three assassins, 
after having solemnly received the 
Sacrament, stabbed the tyrant to 
the heart as he crossed the thresh- 
old of the Church of San Stefano. 
If the work had ever been intended 
for the library of the Diva Bona, 
this event probably turned the 
current of its destiny; and the 
occurrence in several of the bor- 
ders of the initials B. M., together 
with sundry white animals, such 
as ermines, rabbits, and doves, 
suggests the idea that it was 
intended as a present, and proba- 
bly a wedding present, for Bianca 
Maria, the daughter of the widowed 
duchess. A circumstance connect- 
ed with some of the contents of 
the MS. appears to give probability 
to this surmise. 

We have already said that of 
the sixty-three miniatures con- 
tained in the work, sixteen are by 
later artists of the Flemish school. 
These, doubtless, must have been 
in the first instance supplied by 
Italian painters ; and the question 
arises why these later miniatures 
were substituted for them. In 
the matrimonial schemes for the 
settlement of Bianca Maria, a 
plausible answer is found. The 
parvenu Sforzas were naturally 
anxious to find among the crowned 
heads of Europe an alliance for 
their daughter, whose features, as 
preserved to us by Leonardo da 
Vinci, were formed in a mould 
of grace and beauty. The first 
aspirant to the possession of the 
I 
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lady was John Corvinus, King of 
Hungary, and a treaty of marriage 
was entered into. Subsequently, 
however—as in the case of her 
mother when sought by our Ed- 
ward IV.—the engagement was 
broken off, and Bianca became the 
wife of the Emperor Maximilian I. 
on the 30th of November 1493. 
These events furnish a clue to the 
mystery. The probability is, that 
while the engagement to the King 
of Hungary lasted, such badges 
and devices relating to the pro- 
posed marriage would be intro- 
duced into the MS. as would give 
it an additional claim to a place 
on the shelves of the rich and 
valuable library already existing 
in the palace of the king. But 
on the choice of Maximilian vice 
Corvinus, it would be plain that 
these references to a former en- 
tanglement would be eminently 
inappropriate ; and it would seem 
probable that the miniatures which 
contained evidences of this un- 
pleasant memory would be removed 
from the MS. before it was borne, 
with the caskets of jewels, won- 
derful robes, and countless draperies 
which formed the profuse trousseau 
of the bride, to her new home. 
One of the Flemish miniatures 
bears the date 1519, and their 
general style is such as to suggest 
that this was the date of their 
execution. It appears, then, that 
for six-and-twenty years the MS. 
was allowed to remain imperfect. 
In 1510, Bianca Maria died child- 
less, and the precious volume would 
naturally pass into the hands of 
her husband. Nine years later 
Maximilian was gathered to his 
fathers, when his grandson through 
his first wife, Charles, King of 
Spain and sovereign of the Nether- 
lands, became his heir. In the 


same year the fortunate possessor 
of the possessions of Maximilian— 
including, we may presume, this 
MS.—was elected Emperor as 
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Charles V. The well-known lite- 
rary and artistic taste of the Em- 
peror, which in after-life amused 
and edified him in his retirement 
at the monastery of Yuste, was 
such that he could not fail to 
appreciate the beauty of the Sforza 
MS., and it may well have been one 
of the “‘several Missals and Books 
of Hours with illuminations” 
which are enumerated by Don 
Thomas Gonzales as belonging to 
him at his death. The omission 
of the sixteen miniatures would 
constitute a deficiency which he 
would, as a matter of course, de- 
sire at once to supply, and there 
can be little doubt that it was by 
his order that the missing minia- 
tures were made good. This sup- 
position is converted almost into a 
certainty by the fact that in one 
of the Flemish borders a portrait 
of the Emperor is_ introduced 
within a medallion, on the edge 
of which occurs the date 1520, 
and around which an initial K is 
four times repeated. 

The leaves of the MS., which, 
since its arrival in England, has 
been divided into four volumes, 
measure only 5} inches by 4 inch- 
es, and each page contains eleven 
lines of text. Around these lines 
are painted, in a vast majority 
of cases, especially in the first 
two volumes, the most exquisite 
borders in the best Italian man- 
ner, varied occasionally by pages 
adorned with the softer colour- 
ing and not less graceful designs 
of Flemish artists. On rich dark- 
blue, olive-green, and crimson 
grounds are traced in ever-vary- 
ing shapes “candelabra - like” 
forms, and fanciful figures re- 
splendent in gold and harmonious 
colouring. Favourite ornaments 
are pearls and jewels which are 
represented with great skill, the 
semi-transparency of the pearls 
being most faithfully rendered. 
In medallions at the head and 
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foot of the pages occur designs 
which in many cases bear refer- 
ence to the subjects of the text. 
Occasionally, however, faces are 
introduced which are probably 
portraits; and if the face and 
head of a young girl which occurs 
among them, should be intended 
as a likeness of Bianca Maria, 
the contest for her hand between 
the King of Hungary and the 
Emperor Maximilian becomes 
quite intelligible. Sometimes in- 
scriptions such as have already 
been noticed, take the place of 
the medallions, and one on the 
page devoted to St Barnabas 
points to the connection between 
the MS. and Milan in these words : 
“ Barnabas qui Mediolani missam 
primus celebravit.” On another, 
of Flemish workmanship bearing 
the date 1519, is inscribed the fol- 
lowing mysterious legend, Nrvas 
Fxoarviml, which has yet to be 
explained. 

The Lessons of the Passion are 
accompanied by a series of medal- 
lions which are executed with 
great beauty and feeling. The 
kiss of Judas, the payment of the 
thirty pieces of silver, Pilate 
washing his hands, and others, are 
all exquisite specimens of medie- 
val Italian art ; while the series of 
angels which adorn the pages of 
the Hours of the Holy Ghost are 
extremely fine as well as curious. 
Each angel is represented as play- 
ing on a different musical instru- 
ment, and the paintings thus fur- 
nish what we may suppose to be 
a fairly complete inventory of 
the orchestral instruments of the 
period. The mandoline, kettle- 
drums, triangles and pipes, the 
bagpipe, hurdy-gurdy, long fiddle, 
cymbals, the harp, air-pipes, the 
horn, guitar, pan-pipes, pipe and 
cithern, fifes and drums, are all 
depicted as yielding stately music 
in praise of the Third Person of 
the Trinity. 
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But the crowning glory of the 
MS. is the full-page miniatures 
which more particularly illustrate 
the text. When all are beautiful, 
it is difficult to point out any as 
particularly worthy of admiration ; 
but every one must agree that the 
Last Supper, the Crucifixion, and 
the Descent from the Cross, are 
masterpieces of miniature paint- 
ing. The beauty of the designs, 
the harmony of the colouring, and 
the earnest and devout expres- 
sions on the faces, combine to 
form paintings which are singu- 
larly satisfying to the eye and 
suggestive to the imagination. 
The Virgin Mary naturally holds 
a prominent place in many of 
these works of art; and one by 
a Flemish artist, in which she 
forms the central figure, is curi- 
ous from the fact that she is rep- 
resented as kneeling at the feet 
of the Father and the Son, who 
are conjointly placing a crown 
upon her head, while over them 
hovers the Holy Ghost in the 
shape of a dove. It is note- 
worthy, however, that while all 
honour is given to the saints, the 
artists appear occasionally to give 
expression to the reverse of ven- 
eration for the clergy. In the 
painting of the Judgment, a ton- 
sured monk is represented as 
whispering into the ear of Annas, 
as though prompting the evil 
which was intended ; and another 
stands by approvingly while Judas 
receives the price of blood for the 
betrayal of the Saviour. 

It is impossible to describe on 
paper the varied beauty and 
strange interest which belong to 
this MS. It is the finest work 
of the kind existing in England ; 
and while its acquisition will help 
to make this year memorable in 
the annals of the British Museum, 
it will add another title to honour 
to the name of the munificent 
donor, Malcolm of Poltalloch. 
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THE DEATH OF SIR ANTHONY D’ARCES DE LA BASTIE. 


AN EPISODE IN SCOTTISH HISTORY. 


Amonest the incidents of Scot- 
tish history the historian must pass 
over with a paragraph, but which 
might be expanded into a novel or 
crystallised in a ballad, is the death 
of the French knight, Antoine 
d’Arces de la Bastie, who was 
slain by David Hume of Wedder- 
burn and his brothers in a stony 
field in a marsh, now part of the 
estate of Broomhouse, in the parish 
of Edrom, in Berwickshire, in the 
year 1517. The place is marked 
by a cairn, which was long known 
as De la Bastie’s tomb, and is still 
called “ Battie’s Bog.” Leaving 
the novel to the many practitioners 
of that branch of literature, and 
the ballad to the rarer class which 
still pursues this difficult form of 
poetic art, let us try to tell in 
plain prose the story of the tra- 
gedy, its antecedents and conse- 
quences, 

The time within which the ac- 
tion lies is the latter part of the 
reign of James IV. and the minor- 
ity of James V., the decade between 
1507 and 1517. The scene opens 
in the fertile plains of Southern 
France, then shifts to Scotland, 
Italy, Denmark, and closes on a 
bleak moor of the Scottish Low- 
lands. The actors are nobles, 
knights, and gentlemen of France 
and Scotland. The drama begins 
with chivalric tournaments, and 
ends in a dastardly murder. 
Thanks to the fuller publication 
of both Scottish and English Re- 
cords, much more is known of this 
tragedy and its hero than when 
Mr Hill Burton wrote that the 
only acknowledgment “of De la 
Bastie’s existence having anything 
of an official character consists of 


entries in the Scotch Treasurer’s 
accounts,” though well aware how 
much still lay hid in the Scottish 
Record Office: he adds, ‘‘ research 
may perhaps afford new light to 
clear up the affair.” Aided by the 
Record publications, Wilson de la 
Colombiere’s heraldic works, the 
‘ History of the Humes,’ by David 
Hume of Godscroft, less known 
than it should be because written 
in Latin, and some unpublished 
sources, for which we are indebted 
to Mr Dickson, Curator of the 
Scottish Records, the story can 
now be told with more minuteness 
than was formerly possible, and so 
as to leave little doubt as to its 
character. It is a story worth 
clearing up. For although an epi- 
sode, it was an episode of critical 
importance, and forms a landmark 
in the history of Scotland. 

Antoine d’Arces de la Bastie 
was Seigneur of La Bastie sur 
Melans in Dauphiné, not far from 
Grenoble. This was the country 
of the Chevalier Bayard, where 
the neighbourhood to Italy, as 
well as the temperament of men 
born under the Southern sun, made 
the natives fonder of the chivalric 
form of the military art than in 
any other part of France. La 
Bastie, who was born in the reign 
of Louis XI. or Charles VIIL, 
early distinguished himself as a 
knight-errant, and became known 
as the Chevalier Blanc, because 
he fought in white armour, and 
not from the colour of his shield, 
for the blazon of his family was 
not argent, but “azure 4 franc 
quartier d’or.” 

A contemporary and compatriot 
describes him as— 
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“A man of middle height and strong 
frame, endowed, besides other advan- 
tages, with large shoulders, denoting 
force, who traversed Spain, Portugal, 
England, and Scotland, to defy those 
who by their own wish or the will of 
their lady were disposed to fight @ 
outrance. Everywhere his challenge 
was declined [éconduit] by the kings 
of these countries, except in Scotland, 
where the cousin of James IV. jousted 
against him, but Antoine d’Arces 
threw him. Such was the love this 
prince had for him that sometimes he 
slept in the royal chamber. Loaded 
with presents, he returned to France 
with a suite of twenty-five horses. 
He had as his companion his com- 
patriot Gaspard de Montauban, after- 
wards Baron of Aix, and it is from 
him and other companions of D’Arces 
that I got these details.” 


The many corruptions of the 
form of De la Bastie’s name,— 
Bawtie, Bautie, De la Beauté, 
La Bastide, Darsey, Tillibatie, 
for which last Pitscottie is re- 
sponsible, though Miss Strickland 
outdoes even Pitscottie, and calls 
him M. du Barody,—prove how 
widely it spread by the mouths 
of the people, and also how igno- 
rant many who used it were of 
French. We adopt the form La 
Bastie as the most convenient, 
though not the most accurate. 

Drummond of Hawthornden, 
followed by Pinkerton and Tytler, 
dates the first visit of La Bastie 
to Scotland, and his duel with 
Lord Hamilton, the first Earl of 
Arran, in 1503, when tourna- 
ments were held in Edinburgh in 
honour of the marriage of James 
with Margaret Tudor. But the 
Treasurer’s Accounts and the con- 
temporary chronicle of Bernard 
André of Toulouse, the historian 
of Henry VII., enable us to fix 
the date as 1506-7. André, after 
describing the detention of the 
Earl of Arran and his brother, 
Sir Patrick Hamilton of Kincavil, 
in England in January 1508, says: 
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“Tt was he who fought a duel 
with that strenuous knight La 
Bastide in Scotland, as we have 
written the year before ;” but the 
passage referred to is unfortu- 
nately missing in the MS. of the 
annalist. Bishop Lesley, almost a 
contemporary, as well as Sir James 
Balfour, both give 1506-7 as the 
date of the duel. Lesley even 
specifies 24th September as the 
day when La Bastie came to the 
king ; and Balfour names Falkland 
as the place where he fought 
Arran. The Treasurer’s Accounts 
show that his lodgings were paid 
in Edinburgh from Michaelmas, 
the 29th of September, 1506, to 
Candlemas, the 2d of February, 
1507, and he may well have paid 
a visit to Falkland in September 
1506. 

Scottish authors naturally do 
not admit that La Bastie was the 
victor. According to Balfour, 
“Lord Hamilton ane day at 
Falkland was adjudged to have 
the honour, which La Bastie did 
impute to his awin indisposition 
of bodey that day.” The Treas- 
urer’s Accounts fully corroborate 
the generous reception La Bastie 
met with from the chivalrous and 
too liberal Scottish king. He 
and his retinue were entertained 
at the royal expense during their 
whole stay in Scotland. The feet 
of his horse were bathed with 
wine. French saddles were fur- 
nished for their horses when they 
left, and velvet to cover his own 
saddle. Besides payments of 160 
and 400 French crowns, equal in 
Scots money to £392, he received 
goblets which had belonged to 
Andrew Foreman, then Bishop of 
Moray as well as Archbishop of 
Bourges, afterwards Archbishop 
of St Andrews, and which were 
regilt for his use ; a silver vessel 
of Flemish workmanship valued 
at £100; a salt-cellar of gold, 
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the queen’s gift to the king at 
New Year 1504; a stoup and 
flagon of silver imported from 
abroad, and ten silver goblets, the 
Bishop of Moray’s New Year's 
gift to the king. La Bastie must 
have left Scotland with kindly 
feelings for a Court where he had 
been so richly rewarded, and with 
an exaggerated estimate of its 
wealth. These entries extend from 
20th December 1506 to 5th Febru- 
ary 1507, about which date he left 
by way of Haddington, where his 
expenses were paid, and thence, no 
doubt, to Dunbar, then a frequent 
east-coast port for France. The 
great tournament of the year did 
not take place till the end of June, 
so La Bastie cannot have been 
present ; but there had no doubt 
been trial combats earlier, one of 
which was probably that of the 
French knight with Arran. An- 
other may have been with James 
himself; for on 17th January, Mon- 
cur, the king’s armourer, got seven 
French crowns for “ ane breichin 
of pleit,” or plaited horse-collar for 
the king, and four for one for 
the French knight. La Bastie 
certainly took part in another 
favourite trial of strength with 
James. On 25th January a smith 
got 14s., “‘when the king and the 
French knight straick at the sted- 
die” (stithy). One of his com- 
rades, Aymon de Salvaing, “ Le 
Chevalier Hardy,” or “ Tartarin,” 
“The Tartar” of Dauphiné, as he 
was more familiarly styled —a 
more noble specimen of his class 
than his modern namesake of 
Tarascon—also received a present 
of arms from James, according to 
documents which had been seen 
by Mark Wilson de la Colombiere, 
a gentleman of Dauphiné, of Scot- 
tish origin, naturalised in France, 
who wrote the curious books, ‘ La 
Science Héroique’ and ‘La Vrai 
Théatre d’ Honneur.’ No notice of 


this knight appears in the Scottish 
Accounts, unless Salvaing is the 
brother of La Bastie who is men- 
tioned in them—a brother in arms 
though not in blood. 

The visit of La Bastie to Scot- 
land in 1506-7 was a consequence 
of the challenge or cartel which 
he and three other knights of 
Dauphiné—Gaspar de Montauban, 
Seigneur of Aix, Aymon de Sal- 
vaing, Seigneur of Boissieu —a 
cousin of the Chevalier Bayard, 
with whom he often jousted—and 
Imbaud Rivoire, Seigneur of Ro- 
manieu—had issued on 8th Jan- 
uary of that year. It is dated 
1505, but the year, according to 
the style of Dauphiné, then began 
at Christmas. Its terms have been 
preserved by Wilson de la Colom- 
biere in his ‘Science Héroique,’ who 
introduces it and the challenge of 
the Savage Knight for the Black 
Lady, to which we shall presently 
refer, to illustrate the form of 
combat, “4 écu pendant,” with 
a remark we hope our readers 
may repeat, that ‘we ought to 
be very glad to have these chal- 
lenges, as they have never been 
printed, and are to be found 
only in two or three cabinets of 
France.” 

They are indeed singular docu- 
ments, and transport us to the be- 
ginning of the sixteenth century, 
the epoch when the decline of 
chivalry began. It had now become 
knight-errantry, a fashion rather 
than a passion, but still retained 
much of the language and some of 
the sentiment of its earlier and 
brighter day. The “Challenge de 
l’Ecu pendant ” is thus explained in 
a passage of ‘ La Science Héroique,’ 
which we regret to have to abridge: 


“Before gunpowder was unfor- 
tunately invented, warriors, using 
only force and address, drew no ad- 
vantage from these diabolical fire- 
arms, which poor mortals have since 
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used for their destruction, but con- 
tenting themselves with the sword 
and the lance, exhibited their courage 
with equal arms, and a freedom full 
of honour and probity, alike in battles 
and single combats. Not willing to 
remain idle in time of peace, they 
went travelling in foreign countries, 
and visited the most renowned Courts, 
defying the most valiant to joustings, 
according to their cartels, and with 
leave of the king or prince, for the 
love of their ladies or the honour of 
their king and country. One form 
was to guard the passage of a road 
or bridge, and another to hang their 
shields on trees. They obliged all 
the knights who wished to ride by 
the passage, or who touched their 
shields on the trees, to fight. If there 
were several challengers, there were 
as many shields, and the knight who 
touched the shield had to fight its 
owner. The one who was vanquished 
was bound to give a prize to the victor, 
and to disclose his name and country.” 


After describing several of these 
challenges from the ‘Memoirs of 
Olivier de la Marche,’ Wilson 
gives that of La Bastie and his 
comrades. It began by a solemn 
invocation : 


“Tn honour and praise of God our 
Creator, Jesus Christ our Redeemer, 
and his most glorious and sacred 
mother, S. Michael, S. George, S. 
Julian, 8. Barbe, and the whole celes- 
tial Court of Paradise, and also for 
the exaltation of all nobility, con- 
sidering that the very noble and ex- 
cellent exercise of arms leads noble 
persons to high renown and perpetual 
memory. For which cause I, Antoine 
dArces, Seigneur of La Bastie in 
Dauphiné, purpose to visit, with the 
leave of the most high, powerful, and 
excellent Princess, my sovereign lady 
and mistress, Queen of France and 
Duchess of Brittany, the Kings, 
Dukes, and Counts of England, Spain, 
Scotland, and Portugal, for my plea- 
sure, and following the virtues and 
= of the ancient valorous 

nights of past times, whose virtuous 
renown flourishes in all noblesse to 
the present hour.” 


It then declares that La Bastie 
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will carry on his neck a white 
challenge (Zmprinse blanche). This 
was the scarf of his lady, per- 
haps Anne of Brittany. Whoever 
touched it was to be bound to 
fight him, with the arms described 
in detail, on horses barded, and the 
riders in war-harness from head to 
foot of such pieces as they please, 
provided they are not cramped 
or fixed in any manner of way 
to the saddle. The horses are re- 
served—that is, not to be touched 
with the lance or sword, under 
the penalty of 500 crowns and 
forfeiture of the arms, unless it 
was an accidental shock. The 
lances are to be of tempered 
iron, the long swords (estocs) and 
short swords (épées) sharp and 
pointed. La Bastie will himself 
provide a choice of weapons. The 
gentlemen who have touched the 
challenge are, two days before the 
combat, to bring their armorial 
shield, marked by their timbres 
or crests, to the officers of arms. 
The challengers will carry the 
same arms against all comers for 
five weeks, at the pleasure and 
will of the king of the country. 
We can still see a representation 
of the armour of these knights and 
the caparisons of their horses in 
the pages of ‘ La Science Héroique,’ 
where a figure is given of Aymon de 
Salvaing dressed for a tournament 
in 1505. The knight sits erect on 
his horse, with its fore-legs curvet- 
ing in the air. His right arm, 
drawn back at full length, holds 
his short sword ready to strike, 
while his left is on the reins. A 
dagger hangs by his side. He 
wears a shirt of chain-armour, 
a breast-plate and surcoat, on 
which his armorial bearings, the 
two-headed eagle, is emblazoned. 
His legs, from thigh to toe, are 
covered with plate-armour. The 
eagle also surmounts his _hel- 
met, to which it is attached by 
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two mantelets or lambeaux, and 
appears again on the head of his 
horse, whose neck is protected by 
plate-armour, and whose capari- 
sons, both in front and rear hang- 
ing to the hoofs, have. the eagle 
embroidered on them. 

On 22d January 1507, a simi- 
lar but more wordy challenge was 
issued from Edinburgh, and cer- 
tified by Marchmont Herald on 
the command of James IV. A 
copy of it was sent to France, 
for “ two quires of gold were paid 
for” by the Treasurer “ to illumyne 
the articles sent to France for the 
justing of the Wild Knight for 
the Black Lady.” This may have 
been the copy of which Wilson de 
la Colombiere gives the terms. 

The Savage Knight, on behalf 
of the Black Lady (Le Chevalier 
Sauvage 4 la Dame Noire), with 
two seconds, challenged all comers 
to meet him at Edinburgh on Ist 
August, or within five weeks of 
that date. The place of arms 
is described in allegoric language 
as— 

“The Field of Remembrance be- 
tween the Castle of the Maidens and 
the Secret Pavilion, and in the field 
will be the Tree of Hope, which grows 
in the Garden of Patience, and bears 
Leaves of Pleasure, the Flower of 
Noblesse, and the Fruit of Honour; 
and at the foot of this tree there will 
be attached for five weeks five shields, 
one after the other, in each week— 
the first white, the second grey, the 
third green, the fourth purple, and 
the fifth gold—to each of which will 
be attached a letter in gold, crowned 
with the name of the Savage Knight 
and his lady, and of the other knights 
and their ladies.” 


There were various places near 
Edinburgh where tournaments were 
held, but this one was the level 
ground on the south of the Castle, 
near the place still called the King’s 
Stables, a portion of which was, 
when Maitland wrote his ‘ History 
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of Edinburgh’ in 1753, still an 
open and fair green “of about the 
length of one hundred and fifty 
yards, and breadth of about fifty 
yards, where the feats of arms 
might be seen by the royal and 
other spectators from the walls 
and windows of the Oastle;” and 
no doubt the Savage Knight him- 
self occupied the secret or private 
pavilion on the other side of the 
field. 

The tournament was to be fought 
in a greater variety of ways than 
that of 1507. There were first to 
be six courses in the lists, and 
as many more as the judges and 
ladies might wish ; second, a com- 
bat without lists, in war-harness, 
for the same number of courses ; 
third, one on foot, in white ar- 
mour, with a shield, demi-lance, 
and sword, to the number of seven 
strokes at least with the sword; 
and fourth, one with a lance, short 
dagger, and two-handed sword, to 
the number of four strokes at 
least. 

All comers were on the first 
day of the tourney to go straight 
to the tree and touch the white 
shield, as a sign they accepted the 
challenge of the Savage Knight in 
honour of the Black Lady. 

The combatants were to be 
accompanied by trumpeters and 
players on all instruments, and 
men dressed as savages, with goat- 
skins and harts’ horns, sent, as the 
Treasurer's Accounts inform us, 
from the forest of Athole by Sir 
William Murray of Tullibardine. 
The Black Lady was, we learn 
from the same source, when the 
tournament came off, dressed in 
silk damask powdered with gold 
spangles, and attended by two 
damsels in green Flemish taffeta, 
and drawn in a chariot to the 
field, accompanied by the kings 
of arms and heralds. The 
knights were then to declare what 
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arms they would use, and deliver 
their shields, emblazoned with 
their arms and marked by their 
crests and names, that they might 
be received according to their 
rank. Provision was made, as in 
the challenge of La Bastie, for 
the weapons, and each combatant 
might fight in as many of the 
challenges as he chose. If any 
combatant thought the challenges 
were not reasonable, and should 
suggest others, the Savage Knight 
and his two comrades would take 
pains to fulfil his wish. After 
the whole tournament was over, 
the prizes, of which the chief was 
a gold ring, to be given to the 
knight’s lady, were to be delivered 
according to the award of the 
judges and the ladies. 

Who was the Savage Knight, 
and who was the Black Lady, 
and what was the occasion of this 
curious variety in tournaments? 
M. Francisque Michel treats it as 
an error of Tytler that James IV. 
was himself the Savage Knight. 
But the error, if error it be, is not 
Tytler’s, for Lesley expressly says : 
“This symmer in the moneth of 
Ma3 and June there wes gret 
atturnements and justinge in 
Edinburgh be ane quha callit 
himself the Wyld Knycht, and 
rancontered be the Frensche men 
with counterfeiting of the Round 
Tabill of King Arthur of Ingland. 
This wyld knycht wes the king 
himself, quha wes vailizant in 
armis, and ‘could very well exer- 
cise the same,” or, as the version 
recently published by the Scottish 
Text Society has it, “that tyme 
he would be callit a knycht of 
King Arthuris, brocht up in the 
woods.” We cannot doubt this 
is the correct explanation. The 
publication of the challenge by 
the Marchmont Herald was a 
blind to conceal the king, whose 
identity, however he was disguised, 
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would be guessed by most present, 
and who would reveal himself to 
all at the moment of victory. The 
revival of the glories of Arthur 
and the Round Table was a fa- 
vourite pastime of James IV., 
who named his son, who died 
young, after the British hero; and 
the institution of the Order of the 
Thistle may probably be assigned 
to this date, and not, as was after- 
wards fabled, to the reign of 
Achaius, the contemporary of 
Charlemagne. The Black Lady 
was one of the Moorish women 
captured by the Bartons in a 
Portuguese vessel, not improbably 
the one whom the king had bap- 
tised under the name of Elen. 

The poem by Dunbar “Of ane 
Blak- Moir” refers to the same 
tournament :— 


“* Lang heff I maid of ladyes quhytt, 
Now of ane blak I will indytt, 
That landet furth of the last schippis ; 
Quhom fain wald I descrywe perfytt, 
My ladye with the mekle lippis.” 


In another stanza the Savage 
Knight is introduced in one of 
the puns so characteristic of 
Dunbar :— 


*¢ Quhen scho is claid in reche apperrall 
Scho blinkis als brycht as ane tar 
barrell ; 
Quhen scho was born, the sone tholit 
clippis, 
The nycht be fain faucht in hir querrell : 
My ladye with the mekle lippis.” 


To choose such a lady as pa- 
troness of a tournament might well 
appear, as it did to the satiric 
muse of Dunbar, a travesty of 
chivalry; but the king and his 
courtiers no doubt treated it as 
a good joke—a kind of “high 
jinks” of the sixteenth century. 
It must have drawn crowds, as a 
popular cricket or football match 
does in the present day. 

John Major more plainly than 
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Dunbar denounces the tourna- 
ment :— 


“T abhor this dangerous game of 
jousting with the spear merely for 
the sake of making a show. Anda 
confession before such tournaments 
has in it something vulpine, for the 
intention is immediately to commit 
an unlawful deed. I do not, how- 
ever, deny the right to joust with 
blunted spears to exercise the skill of 
the combatants.” 


In fact, deaths at tournaments were 
as rare as in modern sports, and 
perhaps not more frequent than in 
the hunting-field. 

The date when the tournament 
for the Black Lady was to be held 
was, we have seen, Ist August 
1507; but La Bastie and his com- 
rades did not come to Scotland 
till the following summer, availing 
themselves of a year during which 
the challenge was to remain open, 
and the actual date of the combat 
was in the end of May 1508. That 
La Bastie returned to Scotland at 
this time is proved by the Treas- 
urer’s Accounts between 16th May 
and 5th June 1508. 

In the spring of this year Louis 
XII. sent the venerable Bernard 
Stewart, Marshal d’Aubigny, and 
John Sellat, President of the Court 
of Toulouse, as ambassadors to 
solicit the aid of James IV. in his 
Italian war, and to consult him on 
the question whether his eldest 
daughter should marry Charles 
King of Castile, then a boy of 
eight ; or Francis Valois, Dauphin 
of France. D’Aubigny died at 
Corstorphine on 8th June; and 
Dunbar, who had written his wel- 
come, and designed a longer poem 
on his military exploits, composed 
his elegy. Shortly after his death 
James selected Gavin Dunbar (not 
Douglas, as M. Michel supposes) 
along with La Bastie as his envoys 
to reply to the requests of Louis. 
Dunbar, who afterwards became 
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Bishop of Aberdeen, is described 
as Archdeacon of St Andrews, 
Dean of Moray, and Secretary 
of the Royal Council; and La 
Bastie, as “a French subject and 
a Scottish knight who spoke 
French,” which probably Dunbar 
did not. The letters of credence 
to Louis, Anne of Brittany, and 
to Cardinal d’Amboise have been 
preserved. From these it appears 
that La Bastie had been detained 
in Scotland, and did not sail on 
27th May, as Lesley says, along 
with the archdeacon. For this 
detention James makes apologies, 
and declares that La Bastie had 
showed himself a faithful servant 
of Anne, to his own glory and 
honour, referring no doubt to 
his conduct in the tournament. 
Whether the expression “a Scot- 
tish knight” indicates that he had 
already entered into the Scottish 
service, or only that he had been 
knighted in Scotland, is not cer- 
tain ; but the latter is more prob- 
able, for he is still styled in later 
correspondence with the Danish 
king, and in letters to Francis I. 
after his death, “the French am- 
bassador.” The advice of James 
was that the princess should marry 
the heir to the French crown 
rather than a foreign king. “ Why 
mycht not,” he wrote in Lesley’s 
Scottish version of his letter, “his 
dauchter be his wyfe quhom her 
father proposes to make his heir?” 
The advice was the wish of Louis, 
and in 1514 Claude of France 
married Francis Count of Angou- 
léme and Duke of Valois, who as 
nearest heir in the male line suc- 
ceeded Louis in the crown as 
Francis I. on New Year’s Day 
1515. 

After his return to France La 
Bastie took part in the Italian war 
of Louis XII. The first blow in 
the campaign against Venice in 
1509 was the capture on 15th 
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April of the Castle of Triviglio, 
on the left bank of the Adda, 
by his advance-guard under M. 
de Chaumont, governor of the 
Milanese. For this assault La 
Bastie and his friend Imbaud de 
Rivoire had been detached in 
command of five hundred foot. 
But the Venetians recovered the 
castle on the 8th of May, and La 
Bastie and his comrades were sent 
prisoners to Venice, so he was not 
present at the victory of Agnadello 
on the 14th. He came twice from 
Venice to Louis XII. to negotiate 
his own ransom, and the second 
time he did not return, for ‘the 
Venetians had not told him to 
do so when he departed,” is the 
naive and somewhat ambiguous 
expression of Imbaud de Rivoire. 
After Louis quitted Italy, La 
Bastie remained with the French 
auxiliaries of the Emperor Maxi- 
milian, and commanded the light 
cavalry. He was again made pris- 
oner, but discharged. When Genoa 
revolted from the French in the 
end of June 1512, La Bastie 
was “one of the captains and 
brave French gentlemen of good 
family,” according to Brantome, 
who fought in the last desperate 
campaign of 1513, in which the 
defeat of Louis de la Tremouille 
on the 6th of June near Novara 
by the Swiss drove the French 
out of Italy. 

The catastrophe of Flodden on 
9th September deprived Louis of 
his only royal ally, and left Scot- 
land with an infant king. Al- 
though Margaret Tudor succeeded 
to the regency under her husband’s 
will, the French party in Scotland 
at once wrote to John Stuart, 
Duke of Albany, the nearest male 
of the royal blood, urging him to 
come to govern Scotland. Albany 
was on his mother’s side French. 
He had married her niece, Anne 
de la Tour d’Auvergne, one of two 
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co-heiresses of John, Count of Bou- 
logne and Auvergne. The other 
married Lorenzo de Medicis the 
Younger, nephew of Leo X., and 
died in giving birth to her 
daughter, who was to become the 
tragic Italian Queen of France, 
Catherine de Medicis. Albany 
had lived all his life in France, 
where he held, besides large fiefs 
of his wife, the high office of ad- 
miral. He was reluctant to leave, 
and Henry VIII. did all he could 
to prevent him. But Albany was 
also reluctant to abandon his 
chance of the Scottish Crown, 
which was then separated from 
him by only a single infant’s life, 
for his elder brother, by a daughter 
of the Earl of Orkney, he main- 
tained was illegitimate, and soon 
after he came to Scotland he ob- 
tained a declaration from Parlia- 
ment to that effect, and that he 
was himself next to the Crown. 
He took a middle course, and in- 
stead of coming in person sent a 
representative. The representative 
chosen was the knight of Dauphiné¢, 
already so well known in Scotland, 
and who had gained a European 
reputation, in almost the only way 
then possible, by feats of arms. La 
Bastie, like a soldier, started on a 
moment’s notice, and, accompanied 
by Arran—who had sailed to 
France as admiral of the Scottish 
fleet destined to co-operate with the 
army of Flodden, but which in- 
gloriously did nothing except burn 
and sack Carrickfergus in Ulster 
—Lord Fleming the vice-admiral, 
and Cumming the Lyon King, 
landed at Dumbarton on 3d No- 
vember. Shortly after his arrival 
in Scotland, La Bastie was sent in 
January 1514 on a mission to 
Denmark, whose new king, Chris- 
tian II., already struggling with 
the rebellious Swedes, was anxious 
to renew his alliance with Scotland 
and France, and to cement the 
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latter by marriage with a French 
princess. The Government of 
Scotland was equally desirous to 
obtain Danish aid in case Henry 
VIII. should renew his attacks on 
the Borders. Andrew Brownhill, 
a famous merchant captain of the 
west, as the Bartons were of the 
east coast, was the Scottish envoy, 
and La Bastie accompanied him to 
explain the conditions relating to 
France. The letter, in name of 
James, describes La Bastie as “a 
veteran knight who had been most 
dear tohis father, and does not cease 
to deserve well of himself.” On his 
return, Christian was thanked for 
his magnificent reception of La 
Bastie, in a letter which states 
that Albany was daily expected, 
and that a Council of the nobles had 
been summoned. It also mentions 
that La Bastie was by command 
of the most Christian king to 
settle in Scotland, where he would 
faithfully treat for and procure 
an answer to the requests of 
Christian. The Council met at 
Perth on 26th November 1513, 
when La Bastie and James Ogil- 
vie, afterwards Abbot of Dry- 
burgh, expressed the wish of Louis 
XII. to renew the league with 
Scotland, and inquired whether 
they wished that the Duke of Al- 
bany should come to Scotland. 
The Lords, after the ambassadors 
had removed, declared that the 
league should be renewed, and 
that they desired Albany’s speedy 
arrival. Ogilvie, Sir Patrick 
Hamilton, and the Lyon King 
were accordingly sent to summon 
Albany to Scotland. His coming 
was delayed by the sudden turn of 
events, which led Louis XII. to 
make peace with Henry VIII, 
and marry his sister Mary. The 
death of the French monarch 


within a few months of marriage 
gave Albany the opportunity, and 
the hasty marriage of Margaret to 
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Angus increased the urgency for 
his coming. He landed at Dum- 
barton on 16th May 1514. La 
Bastie had already received on 
19th November 1513 the Castle of 
Dunbar in name of Albany, whose 
father had held it as part of the 
earldom of March. La Bastie was 
present at the examination of 
Gavin Douglas before the Council 
on 6th July 1515, shortly before 
the meeting of the Parliament, 
and the solemn inauguration of 
Albany as Regent. 

During the following year, we 
learn from the Exchequer <Ac- 
counts that considerable sums 
were allowed both to Albany and 
La Bastie for furnishing and pro- 
visioning the Castle of Dunbar. La 
Bastie himself received £108, 10s., 
and £195, 13s. for household uten- 
sils and clothing, amongst which 
there were “a piece of white cloth 
of twenty-four ells, five ells of 
russet, and three ells of thick 
linen,” as well as “a pair of 
long boots.” His wife—a Nor- 
man lady of the name of Ferrier 
—had come with him and re- 
mained till after his death, when 
her expenses were paid till her 
departure. He had under him 
Sebastian Ferres, a Portuguese 
baron, as lieutenant, and a French- 
man, Captain St Jakkis. A French 
architect or master-mason super- 
intended the fortifications ; and the 
garrison, like those of Dumbarton 
and Inchgarvey, was wholly or 
chiefly French. Albany himself 
visited Dunbar soon after his ar- 
rival in Scotland, as appears from 
entries of ale and coals furnished 
them, and entered in his house- 
hold books. He remained in Scot- 
land barely two years, returning 
to France in the end of May 1517; 
but during this period his ener- 
getic government had obtained 
possession of the person of the 
young king, forced the queen- 
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mother and Angus to fly to Eng- 
land, quelled two risings of Arran, 
and executed Lord Hume, the 
Chamberlain, and his brother, who 
had imprudently come within his 
power at Edinburgh. As lieu- 
tenant of Albany and Warden of 
the Marches, La Bastie showed, 
as was admitted on all hands, the 
same activity as the Regent him- 
self in the first term of his re- 
gency. He put down the free- 
booters of the Borders, and more 
than once met Dacre at the days 
of truce, as they were called, dur- 
ing which the English and Scot- 
tish Wardens forgot for a time 
their own hostilities to administer 
common justice on those whose 
hands were against every man. 
Even after he settled in Scotland 
the spirit of the knight-errant led 
La Bastie to yearn for adventure, 
and a letter by La Bastie and 
other knights, who desired “ to ac- 
complish their duty by deeds of 
chivalry upon the infidels,” was sent 
by the French ambassador, Ville- 
bresme, to the Court of France. 
One creditable incident of his gov- 
ernment has been preserved by 
Sir David Lindsay. When the 
young king was in his fifth year, 
in 1516 or 1517, David Meldrum, 
the gallant squire of Cleish, in 
Fife, whose romantic adventures 
form the subject of one of the 
most spirited of Lindsay’s poems, 
was cruelly assaulted and maimed 
as he rode from Edinburgh to 
Leith by Stirling of Keir, his 
rival, or the friend of his rival, 
in the affections of a young lady. 
La Bastie at once avenged the 
crime, and executed justice on the 
assailant. 


“* Be that the Regent of the land 

Fra Edinburgh come fast rydand 

Sir Anthony Darsie wes his name, 

Ane knicht of France and man of fame, 
Quhilk had the guiding haillilie, 
Under Johne Duke of Albanie ; 
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Quhilk wes to our young king tutour, 
And of all Scotland Governour. 

Our king was bot fyve yeiris of age, 
That time quhen done wes the outrage. 


Quhen this gude knicht the Squyer 


saw, 
Thus lyand in till his deid thraw, 
Wo is me! quod he, to see this sicht, 
On thee, quhilk worthie wes and wicht, 
Wald God that I had bene with thee, 
As thow in France was anis with me ; 
Into the land of Picardy, 
Quhair Inglis men had greit invy, 
To have me slane, sa thay intendit, 
Bot manfullie thow me defendit, 


With that he gave his hors the spurris, 
And spedelie flaw ouir the furris. 

He and his gaird with all thair micht, 
They ran till thai ouirtuik the knicht. 
Quhen he approcht he lichtit doun, 
And like ane vailzeand campioun, 

He tuk the tyrane presonar, 

And send him backward to Dumbar ; 
And thair remainit in presoun, 

Ane certaine time in that dungeoun 


It was the execution of the 
Humes which lead to the death 
of La Bastie. He had been ap- 
pointed by Albany to succeed 
Hume in the office of Warden of 
the Eastern Marches, and both 
he and his lieutenant, Sebastian 
Ferres, received portions of the 
forfeited estates. He had taken 
old Lady Hume, the mother of 
the Chamberlain, from her house, 
and carried her on a trotting 
horse to Dunbar, where she was 
kept for six weeks on bread and 
water. 

We are accustomed to associate 
the clan feeling with the Celt. 
But it was if possible more intense 
in the Border families, who lived 
in the same neighbourhood, inter- 
married with the same houses, used 
the same arms and battle-cries, 
and fought for each other in the 
same forays. The smaller num- 
ber of these clans, as in the case of 
modern sects, made the tie of com- 
mon blood closer and stronger. 
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With a feeling akin to the Corsi- 
can vendetta or the Afghan blood- 
feud, it was deemed a sacred duty 
of a clansman of the Border to 
avenge the death of one of their 
near kin. The execution of Lord 
Hume and his brother, under cir- 
cumstances which might well be 
thought the result of treachery, 
made every Hume eager for re- 
venge. One of their nearest kins- 
men was David Hume of Wedder- 
burn in Berwickshire, whose elder 
brother George had been forced to 
fly to England on account of a 
homicide, and whose younger 
brothers, John and Patrick Hume, 
lived with their widowed mother 
in the Castle of Polwarth. Of the 
events which led to the tragedy and 
its incidents we have short narra- 
tives by Lesley, Pitscottie, and 
Buchanan, contemporaries, though 
young at the time, and a much 
fuller account by David Hume of 
Godscroft, who, though he lived a 
century later, had access to con- 
temporary papers of the Wedder- 
burn family. We follow the latter 
narrative, which appears in the 
main truthful, though told as 
favourably as possible for the 
Humes, It agrees substantially 
with Buchanan, but differs from 
Lesley, who makes a stratagem on 
the part of David Hume the occa- 
sion of the affray, and attributes 
the murder toa mature plot. After 
dwelling on the insult, which the 
occupation of Dunbar by the 
French vice-regent brought daily 
under the eyes of the Humes, the 
place of whose slaughtered chief 
La Bastie usurped, he adds that 
their indignation increased when 
it was discovered that La Bastie 
had written to France there 
was no need for Albany to re- 
turn, as he would himself put 
everything in Scotland at the 
beck of the French. Yet no one 
dared to act until a chance op- 
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portunity compelled David Hume 
to undertake and accomplish the 
deed. Cockburn of Langton, in 
the Merse, had left the guardian- 
ship of his son to two gentlemen 
of the county, passing over his 
brother William, who had married — 
David Hume’s sister. Indignant 
at this, William Cockburn, sup- 
ported by the brothers of David 
Hume, besieged the guardians in 
Langton Castle. La Bastie had 
at Albany’s request visited Dacre 
at Naworth Castle in Cumberland 
on 16th April 1517, to demand the 
surrender of George Hume, but 
was met with the subterfuge that 
Dacre did not know where he was. 
On 15th June La Bastie, with a 
band of 300 men, met at Lamber- 
ton Kirk on the Border Margaret 
Tudor, whose safe-conduct on her 
return to Scotland he had negoti- 
ated with Dacre, and in the end 
of July again met Dacre on the 
East March. In the first weeks 
of September he went on a Jus- 
ticiary Circuit to Kelso, where he 
heard of the siege of Langton, and 
resenting it as a contempt of his 
authority, wrote to David Hume 
to come to him. Hume replied he 
would not without a safe-conduct. 
This was sent, with a message that 
he would meet La Bastie on his 
way from Kelsoto Dunbar. They 
met between the first and second 
mile from Kelso on the 17th of 
September. After ‘greetings, ap- 
parently friendly, a dispute by de- 
grees arose. La Bastie ordered 
Hume to make his brothers raise 
the siege of Langton. Hume re- 
plied it was no affair of his. He 
was not his brothers’ keeper. If 
they had done wrong let them 
answer for themselves. La Bastie, 
inflamed with rage, exclaimed that 
Hume was the real author of the 
siege, for his brothers would do 
whatever he bade them. Angry 
words followed. La Bastie, witha 
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threatening voice and visage, de- 
clared that unless the siege was 
' raised it would be the worse for 
the Humes. Hume said he had 
come under a safe-conduct, and 
would go home, where he would 
act as he chose. The recollection 
of his kinsman’s slaughter, of his 
office held by La Bastie, a man so 
much his inferior in rank, the ruin 
of his family and his country, the 
dishonour of his clan, filled his 
thoughts, and he determined not 
to let the opportunity slip. La 
Bastie, though he had spoken 
fiercely, had not struck a blow. 
Hume and “his murdered man” 
rode on together, La Bastie in 
front. They had now reached 
the moor of Fogo, about six miles 
from Langton, where William 
Cockburn and Hume's brothers 
were. He had sent a_ secret 
message to them to ride round 
the country with drawn swords, 
making as much noise as possible, 
as was the custom of the Bor- 
derers to frighten their enemies 
and warn their friends. They at 
once obeyed, mounted their best 
steeds, and with drawn swords 
rode out shouting ‘‘ Wedderburn!” 
At first there were only eighteen, 
until their retainers joined them. 
La Bastie had a troop of fifty, part 
French, part Scots of Teviotdale 
and the Merse; but the men of 
the Merse went over to Hume’s 
side and the rest dispersed. One 
of them, Mark Ker of Littledean, 
seized the reins of Hume’s horse, 
and exhorted him to do nothing 
against La Bastie, as it would be 
a disgrace to attack him in 
Hume’s own country; but Hume 
threatened Ker with his sword, and 
he too rode off. La Bastie, when 
he saw what had happened, tried 
to make terms with Hume, but in 
vain. Alone as he now was, noth- 
ing remained but flight. He was 
mounted on a high-spirited horse 
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which had belonged to Lord Hume 
the Chamberlain, and if it had been - 
saddled and bridled in the Scottish 
manner it would have saved him. 
But he had loaded it with heavy 
trappings and reins with iron 
curbs after the French fashion, and 
it could not be put to full speed. 
He got away, however, and crossed 
the ford called Cornford, between 
Langton and Duns, before the men 
from Langton could intercept him. 
Hence he rode through Duns, and 
was overtaken in a stony field in 
marshy ground, between Duns and 
the village of Preston, by a youth of 
the name of Trotter or Dickson, 
who came within a few paces with 
his sword drawn. La Bastie de- 
fended himself stoutly, but having 
his eyes on his assailant more than 
the ground, his horse stumbled on 
a stone and threw him. He rose 
and guarded himself on foot against 
his assailant, till John and Patrick 
Hume, coming up, slew him, His 
body was buried where he fell; but 
his head was cut off and carried by 
David Hume, tied byits long tresses 
to his saddle-bow, to Duns, where 
it was hung at the market-cross 
and afterwards carried to Hume 
Castle, where the tresses of La 
Bastie were preserved till 1810, 
when Miss Jean Hume, its owner, 
threw them into the fire, “in re- 
morse, it may be hoped,” says M. 
Michel, for her ancestor’s deed. 
Before his death he implored 
Hume to spare him for the charity 
of D’Arces, which was a proverb 
or dicton in his family. But his 
implacable foes knew no charity. 
Their conduct recalls the tale in 
the Orkney Saga six centuries be- 
fore, of the old Norse Jarl Sigurd, 
who rode with the head of his 
fallen foe, Melbrigde “of the 
Tooth,” at his saddle until the 
tooth wounded his leg, from which 
he died. 

The death of La Bastie, a foreign 
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ambassador, and the representative 
of the regency, raised general exe- 
cration throughout Europe, and at 
first in Scotland. Francis I. de- 
spatched Alan Stewart, who had 
been captain of Milan under 
D’Aubigny, and afterwards be- 
came keeper of Dumbarton Castle, 
to demand satisfaction. Even 
Dacre, though suspected of com- 
plicity with the Humes, and whose 
life was spent in bloodshed, was 
ashamed. The Scottish Estates 
assured Francis that no death since 
that of James IV. had caused 
more displeasure. Beaton the 
Chancellor, Forman, Archbishop 
of St Andrews, and Arran, wrote 
to the same purpose. Arran, 
appointed Warden of the Marches, 
marched with a large force and 
guns to the Merse to reduce the 
castles of the Humes. When he 
reached Lauder the houses of 
Langton and Wedderburn sur- 
rendered. The Humes were for- 
feited, and fled to England, where 
David Hume, to ingratiate himself 
with the English Warden, seized a 
French envoy. 

Another of the sudden changes 
in Scottish affairs now took place. 
The queen-mother regained some 
authority in the absence of Al- 
bany, who returned to France in 
June 1517. She petitioned Dacre 
to allow David Hume, who had 
married the sister of her husband 
Angus, to return, and received a 
cold, perhaps dissimulating, answer. 
He soon came back, however, and 
recovered Wedderburn by a strata- 
gem, threatening to execute before 
its walls some of the garrison he 
had seized at the market of Duns, 
and soon after Hume Castle also 
surrendered to him. 

On 21st July 1520, when Angus 
had acquired possession of Edin- 
burgh after the fight of “ Cleanse 
the Causeway,” a party of the 
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Humes came there headed by 
George, brother of Alexander 
Lord Hume, and David Hume of 
Wedderburn, and took down the 
heads of Lord Hume and his 
brother William from the Tol- 
booth, where they had stood since 
their execution by Albany in 
1516. On 25th July they were 
buried with solemn obsequies in 
the graveyard of the Black 
Friars. 

While we lament the fate of 
the brave knight of Dauphiné, 
who proved himself capable of 
government as well as of war, we 
must acknowledge that he played 
a game in which life was the for- 
feit. ‘Le Mort a tort et le battu 
paye l’amende.” La Bastie left a 
son, John d’Arcés, to continue his 
line, fulfilling the motto of his 
house, ‘‘ Le Buis est vert, mais les 
feuilles sont arcts”—‘*The wood 
is green, but the leaves are burnt.” 
His grandson, inheriting the pas- 
sion for the duel, killed a German, 
Schomberg, in single combat in the 
reign of Henry III., one of the 
first in which the seconds fought, 
and himself met the same fate at 
Blois in 1581. 

The death of La Bastie was not, 
as Dacre thought, or pretended to 
think, when he first wrote of it to 
Wolsey, and as some historians 
have repeated, the result of chance- 
medley. This may have been the 
occasion, but the cause lay deeper. 
It was the outward and visible 
sign of the breach of the old ties 
that had so long bound Scotland 
to France, and of the rise of the 
English party amongst the no- 
bility and gentry, especially in 
the Lowlands, which in the next 
generation supported the Reforma- 
tion, and in those that followed 
promoted the Union of the two 
nations north and south of the 
Tweed. 
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THE IRISH MAGISTRACY AND CONSTABULARY UNDER HOME RULE. 


Amone the Irish internal ques- 
tions raised by the Home Rule 
scheme, none is of more import- 
ance or of deeper concern to the 
future government of the country 
than the position in which the 
bill proposes to leave the two 
classes by whose exertions mainly 
Treland has been kept in some 
degree of order, and a species of 
protection has been afforded to 
the lives and property of the loyal 
and well-disposed part of the 
population. Conducting an agi- 
tation in defiance of every prin- 
ciple of law, the Home Rulers 
have frequently been brought into 
violent collision with both the 
Royal Irish Constabulary and the 
resident magistrates. It is the 
magistrates and the police who 
alone have prevented the forces 
of anarchy from finding full play 
for their brutal and destructive 
energies in every corner of the 
country ; who have repressed the 
seditious violence of mobs; who 
have protected the lives and pro- 
perties of peaceable citizens from 
the doom decreed against them 
by the dark law of the Land and 
National Leagues; and who only 
a few years back restored the 
authority of her Majesty the 
Queen. The work done by both 
bodies, and more especially by the 
Royal Irish Constabulary, has 
earned the admiration, as it has 
excited the gratitude, of the whole 
country, with the exception of 
the party into whose hands Irish 
administration is proposed to be 
committed. Against both magis- 
trates and police the Home Rulers 
are sworn to vengeance, and no 
scheme of Home Rule could have 
been brought forward without 
taking them into account, and 
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shielding them from the certain 
consequences that awaited them 
when their old enemies came into 
power. Mr Gladstone seems to 
have flattered himself that by 
providing a retiring scheme for 
the magistrates, and by gradually 
extinguishing the Constabulary, 
he has obviated all difficulties on 
this score, and has fittingly re- 
cognised the claim their services 
have upon the Imperial Govern- 
ment under whom they have 
worked. An examination of their 
position with regard to the bill 
will show that this is not so; and 
in view of the discussions that 
will take place in Committee on 
the treatment of these two bodies, 
it will be useful to consider the 
condition in which it is now 
sought to place them. 

In 1836 the police system in 
Ireland was revised, and by Act 
of Parliament in that year (6 & 7 
Will. IV. c. 13) the present Royal 
Irish Constabulary force was con- 
stituted. At the same time, and 
by the same Act, with a view to 
the better administration of the 
law in the lower courts, power 
was given to the Lord Lieutenant 
to establish a body of paid magis- 
trates, then called stipendiary, now 
known as resident, magistrates. 

This power was immediately 
used: gentlemen of intelligence 
and experience, such as would 
command confidence, were ap- 
pointed ; to each were allotted a 
certain fixed district and courts of 
petty sessions, and within it the 
resident magistrate became the 
representative of the Crown in 
all matters relating to executive 
work, and in some degree its con- 
fidential adviser in regard to the 
social concerns of the people; 
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while, as an absolutely indepen- 
dent officer, in his judicial capa- 
city he soon won the confidence 
of litigants. 

The institution proved a suc- 
cess, and gradually the position of 
the holders of the office was im- 
proved. Though the tenure of 
the appointment, which is techni- 
cally during the pleasure of the 
Lord Lieutenant (a tenure in- 
tended perhaps originally to meet 
the uncertainty of a first estab- 
lishment), remains unaltered, cus- 
tom and the traditions which 
attach to a judicial position have 
intervened; no resident magis- 
trate has been retired save for 
misconduct or incapacity; and 
this, combined with legislation, 
which constituted the resident 
magistrates’ court the sole prim- 
ary tribunal under certain Acts 
of Parliament, has now rendered 
the tenure in practice one of 
‘‘during good behaviour.” In ad- 
dition to the permanency thus 
accorded, the salary also has been 
from time to time increased, and 
provision as to pension improved. 

The resident magistrates, lim- 
ited by law to seventy-two, are 
divided into three classes, with 
salary and allowances, varying 
according to class, from £533 to 
£783. Promotion from one class 
to another is regulated by seni- 
ority, which has been tempered 
occasionally to some small extent 
by selection; while pension is 
accorded in conformity with the 
ordinary Civil Service rules, a 
bonus addition of ten years’ ser- 
vice being made for the special 
qualifications needed for the office. 
The inducements thus held out, 
the permanency, the secure though 
moderate salary, the provision for 
retirement through age or illness, 
led to keen competition; many 
men were willing to, and did re- 
tire from more lucrative though 


less secure positions to accept that 
of a resident magistrate. Govern- 
ment was thus able to select from 
the many candidates those whose 
mental and physical qualifications 
were most suitable; and now the 
body stands as high as, if not 
higher than, any other branch of 
the Civil Service. 

Up to 1879, when the land 
agitation broke out in Ireland, 
the relations of the _ resident 
magistrate with the great body 
of the people were of the most 
kindly character. He was re- 
garded in his court-work as the 
impartial yet considerate judge, 
while his personal influence was 
great in quelling the disturbances 
that occasionally arose during 
elections and other periods of 
public excitement. The land agi- 
tation, however, changed this: it 
combined the farming and labour- 
ing community in opposition to 
the landlords ; it induced a class 
war. Large meetings were held ; 
violent speeches delivered ; out- 
rage upon property and person 
followed ; murders became not in- 
frequent, disorder rampant. The 
Constabulary had to cope with 
this unfortunate condition. They 
were aided by the resident mag- 
istrate, by his advice and by his 
firmness in dealing with offenders ; 
and the resident magistrate, as 
the single and more prominent 
figure, speedily became a marked 
man. 

Mr Wilford Lloyd, R.M., was 
fired at in Clare; Major Nield, 
R.M., was done to death in Mayo; 
while in many districts the resi- 
dent magistrate’s life was so 
endangered that it was deemed 
prudent to afford him special pro- 
tection. Still undaunted, he re- 
mained the foe of the evil-doer, 
the friend of the sufferer. The 
Executive Government first, and 
then Parliament, took measures 
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to restore order. Amongst the 
enactments was the Prevention 
of Orime (Ireland) Act, 1882, by 
which, in consequence of the pre- 
vailing dereliction of duty on the 
part of jurors, certain offences 
were made triable, without a jury, 
by the judges of the superior 
courts and by the resident mag- 
istrates, according to the gravity 
of the charge. It did not become 
necessary to use the provisions of 
this Act in regard to the judges ; 
but the powers accorded to resi- 
dent magistrates were extensively 
put into operation, and all offences 
arising out of the disturbed state 
of the country, save those of a 
grave nature, were brought before 
courts constituted, according to 
the Act, of two resident magis- 
trates. Many appeals were taken 
against their rulings: such appeals 
almost invariably resulted in the 
affirmation of their decisions. 
Occasionally, too, in Parliament 
Nationalist members called atten- 
tion to, and censured the action 
of, the resident magistrates—this 
frequently upon erroneous infor- 
mation as to the facts, but with 
the result of still further concen- 
trating odium upon them. 

As to the manner in which the 
resident magistrates fulfilled their 
duties during this trying time, 
both in relation to disorder, and 
in connection with the administra- 
tion of the special Act mentioned, 
it is but necessary to quote the 
observations of Lord Spencer and 
Sir George Trevelyan, the then 
Lord Lieutenant and Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland. In a minute 
addressed to the body in Septem- 
ber 1883, the former said, “ His 
Excellency takes the opportunity 
of this circular to place upon rec- 
ord his high appreciation of the 
services of the resident magis- 
trates during the recent disturbed 
times ;” and Sir George stated in 
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a speech in the House of Com- 
mons, “ The resident magistrates 
have been the backbone of the 
system of law and order in the 
country.” Comparative order was 
gradually restored, but with the 
expiration of the Act in 1885, 
there came a recrudescence of 
crime; and later, in 1886, the 
establishment of an illegal com- 
bination, known as the Plan of 
Campaign. In 1887 Parliament 
was again called upon to deal with 
the emergency, and the Criminal 
Law and Procedure (Ireland) Act, 
1887, became a statute of the 
realm. 

The resident magistrates had 
so satisfactorily discharged the 
exceptional duties imposed upon 
them by the Act of 1882 that the 
Conservative Government followed 
the example of its Liberal prede- 
cessor, and placed the administra- 
tion of the new Act in the hands 
of the resident magistrates. Many 
of the provisions of this Act were 
similar to those of that of 1882; 
but it extended the powers con- 
ferred by the last-mentioned stat- 
ute, and made cases of conspiracy 
—one of the most difficult subjects 
of our criminal law—triable before 
two resident magistrates. As in 
1882, so in 1887, the provisions of 
that Act were extensively used ; 
but, unlike 1882, the persons 
brought within its operation in- 
cluded many of comparatively 
high .political standing, who, in 
the prosecution of what they pos- 
sibly considered laudable, or at 
least excusable enterprises, offend- 
ed against the criminal law. 

Considerable as were the diffi- 
culties experienced in administer- 
ing the Act of 1882, they became 
greater in regard to that of 1887 ; 
they increased in like ratio to the 
social and political standing of the 
persons charged ; every legal ex- 
pedient known to the skilled ad- 
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vocate (whose services were now 
constantly requisitioned) was used 
to defeat the law, and render its 
administrators objects of ridicule 
and detestation; while the’ resi- 
dent magistrates had to deal with 
problems that might well have 
exercised a body of higher legal 
attainments. This ordeal they 
came through in a manner of 
which they have reason to feel 
proud. Of their decisions the 
Lord Chief Baron (Palles), whose 


judicial standing needs no eulogy 


here, said in one of his carefully 
considered judgments, “ If a com- 
parison was made between the 
number of cases where the judg- 
ments of the superior courts were 
set aside in banc, and the cases 
in which the decisions of the resi- 
dent magistrates are reversed, the 
comparison would be most favour- 
able to the resident magistrates.” 
Lords Londonderry and Zetland, 
who during the years in question 
represented the Crown in Ireland, 
and Mr Balfour, the then Chief 
Secretary, bore testimony in their 
official capacity, like their Liberal 
predecessors, to the excellent ad- 
ministration of the law by the 
resident magistrates, and to the 
manner in which they fulfilled 
their executive functions. The 
more determinedly, however, they 
upheld the law, the more efficient- 
ly they discharged executive duty, 
the more, too, did they become the 
object of attack in the press, at 
various public meetings, and in 
Parliament. It seemed as though 
no charge was too vile, no insinua- 
tion too base, to level at the repu- 
tation of the resident magistrates. 
Still, as in 1882, so again in 1887 
and the following years, they con- 
tinued without waver and without 
complaint to firmly administer the 
law as confided to their charge, and 
to contribute in no small degree 
to the restoration of tranquillity. 


From the foregoing, certain in- 
ferences seem irresistible— 

1. That the ~osition of a resi- 
dent magistrate is, under existing 
conditions, practically permanent. 

2. That upon the faith of this 
permanency, and provisions as to 
salary and pension, men of capacity 
have been attracted to the body, at 
the loss of possibly greater advance- 
ment in other professions, 

3. That up to 1879 the resi- 
dent magistrates enjoyed the re- 
spect and confidence of the people. 

4, That the events of the land 
agitation, and the discharge of ex- 
ceptional duties imposed by Par- 
liament, have brought upon the 
body undeserved hostility. 

5. That such hostility is appa- 
rently entertained by those who, 
in Mr Gladstone’s words when 
introducing the Government of 
Ireland Bill in 1886, “we may 
naturally suppose will become the 
dominant influences of the future.” 

Given these premisses, what, in 
view of the present proposed legis- 
lation, is the legitimate conclusion ¢ 
Is it not that the hitherto secure 
position of the resident magis- 
trates will, under an Irish Execu- 
tive, be seriously endangered ; that 
this arises from no fault of their 
own ; and that every consideration 
of justice and of honour demands 
that the interests of men who have 
served so faithfully and so well 
should be conserved in the fullest 
manner ? 

Accepting this conclusion—and 
none other seems reasonable—con- 
sider the propositions of the bill. 
It places the resident magistrates 
in the same category as other civil 
servants ; and although the former, 
unlike the latter, have been forced 
into antagonism with popular in- 
fluences, no extra safeguard is af- 
forded. It subjects the resident 
magistrates to the control of the 
Irish Executive, composed, as it 
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probably will be, of some at least 
of those who for years have been 
denouncing and threatening them. 
It enables this Executive, at any 
time within five years, to retire 
any resident magistrate upon giv- 
ing six months’ notice. It em- 
powers a resident magistrate to 
retire of his own volition on like 
notice, but only with the consent 
of the Treasury in consultation 
with the Irish Government. Fin- 
ally, the bill provides pension for 
a resident magistrate who is re- 
tired, or retires, according to a 
certain scale, under which no resi- 
dent magistrate can receive a pen- 
sion of more than two-thirds of his 
then salary, while in most cases 
the pension will not much exceed, 
and in many cases will not equal, 
one-half of his present salary. 

Compare in a few instances a 
resident magistrate’s present posi- 
tion with what it will be under 
this pension scheme :— 


A R. M. in 3d class of, 
say, three years’ ser- 
vice, receives now, . 

His proposed pension, . 


A R. M. in 2d class of, 
say, ten years’ ser- 
vice, receives now, . 

His proposed pension, . 


A R. M. in Ist class of, 
say, twenty years’ 
service, receives now, £783 
His proposed pension, . 450 


£533 0 0 
148 15 O 


£658 O 
5 0 


0 
27 0 


oo 


0 
0 


Remember that in most cases 
the resident magistrates are 
married men, have the many re- 
sponsibilities attaching to such a 
position, in view of which they 
have insured their lives, and have 
entered into many kindred obliga- 
tions, a// upon the faith of the 
permanency of their offices, and of 
prospective advancement. They 
are too, most of them, men in full 
bodily and mental vigour, likely to 
hold office for many years, but 
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they have reached that period of 
life when no other profession can 
be adopted with any reasonable 
chance of success. Turned adrift 
upon such a comparative pittance, 
what will be their fate! Contrast 
this treatment with that accorded 
to all affected by the Irish Church 
Act of 1869, and The Queen’s Uni- 
versity Act, 1879. Under these, 
full pay was granted to all then in 
office, whether they continued in 
their then positions or were retired 
from office. Consideration should 
also be had for the fact that the 
conditions under which the resi- 
dent magistrates took office are by 
this bill materially changed. In- 
stead of serving under an Imperial 
Executive, ruled by an Imperial 
Parliament, guided in its turn by 
the many conflicting interests of a 
large community, and having ap- 
pertaining to it many ancient tra- 
ditions, they will now have to deal 
with the Executive of a local Leg- 
islature : one possibly hostile, and 
certainly untrammelled with any 
kindly associations. While in ad- 
dition, should a resident magis- 
trate elect to serve under an Irish 
Executive, he has to do so under 
new arrangements as to salary and 
allowances, and he has at the same 
time, according tothe present pro- 
position, to sacrifice the years added 
for abolition of office. 

Few will care to continue in 
office under such conditions, so the 
bill may be regarded as virtually 
displacing the existing body of 
resident magistrates. 

Mr Bryce, Chancellor of the 
Duchy, stated in the House, dur- 
ing the debate upon the first read- 
ing, after referring to the obliga- 
tions imposed upon Government 
by Imperial legislation with regard 
to the Constabulary, ‘“‘ We propose 
to abide by those obligations, and 
it will be found that the Con- 
stabulary have been dealt with 
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in accordance with the chartered 
position which they hold, and that 
they will have no reason to com- 
plain. The same remarks apply 
to the Civil servants and the 
judges. We recognise our liability 
to make provision for them, and 
we have satisfied that liability.” 
Can it be said the present pro- 
posals fulfil this undertaking ? 

Justice to the resident magis- 
trates requires that the following 
provisions, at least, should be 
inserted in the bill in addition to, 
and where necessary in substitu- 
tion for, those already made :— 

1. That full pay up to the date 
when under existing rules he 
should retire, shall be allotted to 
any resident magistrate who may 
be retired by the Irish Govern- 
ment. 

2. That, in view of the changed 
conditions under which he will 
now hold office, the abolition years 
on voluntary retirement shall in 
all cases be ten, irrespective of 
length of service, and of the pos- 
sible fact that such addition may 
make his pension greater than two- 
thirds of his salary. 

3. That, as the junior men have 
greater prospect of advancement 
and lengthened office, pension shall 
be calculated with a view to pros- 
pective increment, and shall in no 
case be less than one-half present 
salary. 

4. That, in order to retain for 
the Irish Government the services 
of the present trained body, the 
suspended pension shall be calcu- 
lated, in the case of a resident 
magistrate who may elect to serve 
under the new Executive, on the 
same basis as that of a resident 
magistrate who may voluntarily 
retire from office. 


Turning now to the Royal Irish 
Constabulary, the question is, 
What will become of the officers 


of that distinguished and valuable 
body of public servants ? 

This is a question which is being 
asked with bated breath and with 
grim foreboding by about three 
hundred officials in Ireland at the 
present time. The Constabulary 
officers in themselves are a small 
body; they are closured by the 
regulations of the force from 
speaking on their own behalf; 
with regard to Schedule VI. of 
the Home Rule Bill, 

‘** Their’s not to make reply, 

Their’s not to reason why,”— 
and among the multitudinous other 
and larger interests which are im- 
perilled by the bill, their case is 
not unlikely to receive less atten- 
tion than it deserves. Yet we 
question if any body of public 
servants ever found themselves in 
sorer straits than they will find 
themselves in if the bill passes. 
Never was there a more shameful 
betrayal or a more unscrupulous 
throwing overboard by Govern- 
ment of men who have always 
done their duty well, even in the 
face of great odds. The position 
of the Force at large has already 
been animadverted on to some de- 
gree in the public press ; but while 
the Constabulary are hard hit all 
round, the officers are deserving 
of special consideration for several 
very palpable reasons, as we hope 
to show, and it is with their case 
in particular that we propose to 
deal here. 

The Irish police—a semi-military 
organisation, worked entirely from 
Dublin Castle—are so different in 
all essential characteristics from 
our local English and Scotch police 
forces, that a word or two as to the 
position of their officers may not 
be out of place. 

There is no Irish official about 
whom more misapprehension exists 
than an Irish police officer, and, 
strange to say, the misapprehen- 
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sion is most prevalent among his 
own countrymen. His life is sup- 
posed to be, vulgarly speaking, all 
beer and skittles. The popular 
belief that he is an ornamental 
figure-head who does no work, a 
mere machine for drawing pay, is 
one in which the element of truth 
is infinitesimal, and error largely 
predominates, That he has many 
facilities for shirking or scamping 
his work cannot be denied. His 
head-constable, that fidus Achates, 
is always standing by, and will 
prove, if necessary, a willing beast 
of burden. But where a police 
officer is alive to his duty—and 
there have been few complaints 
against them as a body—he soon 
recognises that he occupies a most 
responsible position. He is the 
main conduit-pipe by which the 
behests of the Executive are put 
in force, and with him the post 
of duty often means the post of 
danger. He has frequently to ar- 
rive at decisions upon a moment’s 
notice which may involve very se- 
rious consequences. Rarely does 
a month pass in which he does not 
find himself in a position requiring 
tact, sound judgment, and level- 
headedness. If he does not pos- 
sess these qualities, or having 
them fails to exercise them, the 
results may be disastrous. The 
fierce light of public opinion beats 
upon his most trivial public acts. 
His knowledge of law must be 
considerable, although he has never 
had any special training. He con- 
ducts personally all important cases 
occurring within his district, and 
has frequently to contend with 
lawyers who bring against him all 
the acumen of a trained mind. 
When a serious outrage occurs, he 
must be on the spot at once, in- 
stitute minute inquiries, work up 
every particle of evidence, and 
have the case cut and dry when 
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it comes before the inferior court, 
ready for sending forward before 
a judge and jury. If there is any 
failure of justice, the blame gener- 
ally falls upon him and his sub- 
ordinates. If justice prevails, if 
a conviction is secured, the laurels 
are all to the ready-tongued lawyer, 
who makes an eloquent address for 
a handsome fee: the man who did 
most of the hard work, and sup- 
plied the material for the per- 
oration, is lost sightof. Add toall 
this the ordinary monthly routine 
work of a large district, patrols, 
inspections, &c., and it will readily 
be conceded that the police officer’s 
life in Ireland is not altogether a 
sinecure. 

The staff of officers is recruited, 
as a rule, from young men of good 
social position but moderate means. 
They join the force at ages vary- 
ing from nineteen to twenty-six, 
and after six or nine months’ hasty 
training at the depot in the 
Phenix Park, during which they 
are licked into shape, they are 
despatched with very little prac- 
tical knowledge of their duties to 
some district in a southern or 
western county. Responsibilities, 
difficult situations, may turn up 
before they are a week in harness, 
and yet, as a rule, although young 
and inexperienced, they have come 
wonderfully well through the or- 
deal. Their lives are solitary, 
society in some instances being 
limited to the dispensary doctor 
or the nearest country magistrate ; 
consequently many of them, whose 
discretion does not keep pace with 
their valour, marry early. Their 
salaries are small, and if they 
sometimes marry well, they have 
a good social position to maintain, 
and they live up to their means— 
at any rate they can hardly, as a 
class, save much money. Lately 
the post has been much sought 
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after, and for the last half-dozen 
years, at the competitive examina- 
tions for admission, the candidates, 
many of whom are University men, 
have averaged eight or nine to every 
vacancy. If we ask what are the 
advantages of the profession which 
excites such competition, the ques- 
tion can be easily answered in a 
word—permunency of office,—this 
and nothing more, if we except 
the good social position already 
referred to, which many of them 
can ill afford to keep up. The 
salary is moderate, being made up 
chiefly of allowances ; promotion 
is at a snail’s pace, and is strict- 
ly according to seniority. If an 
officer does an exceptionally good 
piece of police work, he is re- 
warded with a £20 or £30 note 
and a “favourable record.” It 
may take three or four of these 
to raise him five or ten places in 
the seniority list. Among the 
rank and file there is a salutary 
system, whereby an ambitious and 
clever constable, after serving five 
years, may present himself for 
examination in certain Civil Ser- 
vice and Police subjects, and if he 
passes successfully, he is placed 
upon a = list, and promoted 
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as vacancies occur within the 
next twelve months. Such a 
stimulus is utterly wanting in 
the case of officers. A district 
inspector has twenty or twenty- 
five years of monotonous routine 
to look forward to before he can 
hope to “get his county.” The 
major portion of this time will 
in all probability be passed in a 
remote village upon the western 
seaboard, or in the wilds of Done- 
gal or Kerry, far from friends, far 
from social intercourse, in some 
cases even without the ordinary 
amenities of civilisation. The 
prospects, then, are not too rosy. 
A salary of £350, after twenty- 
five years’ service, is nothing 
princely, and there is no other 
opening to Irish police officers, 
so far as we are aware, except 
a resident magistracy or a 
chief constableship in an Eng- 
lish county, to men who have 
exceptional ability or exceptional 
influence. So much for their posi- 
tion. How will they fare under 
the Home Rule Bill? 

Let us first deal with their 
actual money loss, which will 
best be shown by a table for the 
different grades :— 








1. 2, 3. 4. 
. Pay and Proposed Loss 
Rank Allowances. Panien. sustained. 
County inspector over five years) _— — >3 0c 
Do., on promotion, . 445 296 149 
Ist class district inspector, say 

twelve to fifteen years in the; 385 223 162 
rank, J 

Do., five years in rank, 335 180 155 

Do., on promotion, , 307 148 159 

2d ‘class district inspector, say) an °9 

five years in that rank, J — ” _ 

Do., on promotion, ‘ 237 75 162 

3d ‘class district inspector, say) 191 48 143 
three to five years’ service, J 
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In column 2 of the above table 
forage allowance is not reckoned, 
as it cannot be included for pen- 
sion purposes. The total loss sus- 
tained, then, is even more than that 
shown in column 4. But even 
upon the basis shown above, what 
do we find? (1) That county in- 
spectors will drop wno ictu about 
one-third of their incomes, Ist 
class district inspectors from one- 
third to one-half, 2d class dis- 
trict inspectors about two-thirds, 
and 3d class district inspectors 
three-fourths. (2) That all officers 
under the rank of Ist class dis- 
trict inspectors will receive a re- 
tiring allowance of less than £100 ; 
and as the majority of them are 
married men with families depen- 
dent upon them and little provi- 
sion made for the future, this 
means plainly beggary. It is quite 
beside the question to say that 
men of short service cannot ex- 
pect big pensions. Their positions 
should not be affected adversely. 
Even Mr Gladstone has admitted 
this much. Besides, we must not 
lose sight of this important con- 
sideration: every man who joins 
the force as an officer has to sink 
such a large amount of capital in 
his profession at the outset, that it 
takes years of salary to reimburse 
him. He spent probably several 
years preparing for examination 
(owing to the keen competition it 
is exceptional for a man to succeed 
the first time he presents himself). 
During that time he paid heavy 
fees to coaches, besides his board 
and lodging. On joining at the 
depot, he paid £60 or £70 for 
uniform ; and while training there, 
his heavy expenses were far in 
excess of his small allowance as 
a cadet. When he went to the 
country he advanced another £100 
out of his own pocket to buy a 
horse and trap, for use on public 


service, Over and above all this, 
he had to furnish a house. Unless 
he has some private means to fall 
back upon, he is a lucky man— 
and a thrifty one too—if he finds 
himself out of debt four years after 
joining. So far as his Govern- 
ment appointment is concerned, he 
will not have made one farthing 
by it at the end of that time. 

It is easy to see, then, that junior 
officers will be in desperate plight 
upon the passing of the bill. They 
were just beginning to get some 
return for their capital, which they 
flattered themselves they had in- 
vested in a gilt-edged security, 
when suddenly the concern is 
wound up. 

The pension regulations are bad 
enough in themselves ; but, taken 
in connection with the other cir- 
cumstances, they make the case of 
officers wellnigh intolerable. They 
will not have the remotest chance 
of getting anything to do in their 
own country. They must emigrate 
or starve. Every one knows the 
feelings entertained towards Irish 
police officers by those “ who, we 
must reasonably suppose, will be 
the prevailing influences in the 
future” in Ireland. As well search 
for a two-headed nightingale as 
expect to find a retired police 
officer in any walk of life in Ire- 
land under Home Rule. Govern- 
ment might at least have made 
some provision for giving its dis- 
missed servants other situations 
under the Crown, or, failing this, 
it might have made some attempt 
to smooth over the friction at 
parting by presenting them with 
a bonus to pay their tickets to the 
colonies. On both these matters 
the bill is ominously silent. 

Police officers are wofully han- 
dicapped at every point. What 
will become of them in a new 
country? It is nothing to their 
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discredit to say that they are 
badly equipped for making a fresh 
start in lifee A man who has 
been making boots all his life 
makes a sorry shift if you 
take him from his last. The 
military training which has been 
the habit of life with police offi- 
cers will avail them little in ob- 
taining civil employment. One 
grievance more, and that not the 
least. For six years after the 
passing of the bill they will be 
_tied hand and foot. Their fate 
will be suspended over them like 
the sword of Damocles. If any 
opening offers, they will forfeit any 
pension to which they are entitled 
by accepting it—in other words, 





by retiring save as the Lord Lieu- 
tenant directs. During that time 
they will dwell in a social purga- 
tory, and expiate the “crimes” 
which they perpetrated during a 
coercion régime. It is needless to 
inquire who will be the Rhadaman- 
thuses who will sit in judgment 
upon them. Are they not writ- 
ten in the bill? Zhe local author- 
ities / 

Must we believe that men with 
a scintilla of self-respect or honour 
are expected to submit dumbly to 
these proposals? We suppose so, 
else why have they been inserted 
in the schedule? But will Eng- 
lishmen, with their instinctive 
love of fair play, tolerate them? 
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MARRIAGE BELLS. 


WHEN this page comes before the eyes of the reader, the air of this 
great country will be tingling, with carillons from every village and 
peals from every town. Already even the stoic who pretends no in- 
terest in such events casts an unwilling glance at the paragraph in 
every paper headed “ Royal Marriage,” though it is generally a mere 
repetition of what has been said the day before; while to the more 
easily moved and larger portion of the population it is an unceasing 
interest. Much is told us about the increase in democratic and socialist 
sentiment in our day ; and it is a fact that when any foolish tribune of 
the people raises an outcry about a royal dower, for example, or an 
establishment for a young prince, there is always a noisy mob to bark 
behind him, and grumble at the expenditure necessary for the dignity 
of the least costly and most honoured throne in the world. This very 
mob, however, is either so small amid the millions or so inconsistent 
(which is quite probable) that it has no more effect on the general 
loyalty than a shower of rain on the ocean. The throats that will be 
most hoarse with shouting, the hands that will be most ready to 
applaud, the patient feet that will stand for hours by the roadside 
waiting for a momentary glimpse of the bridal pair as they pass, will 
be those of the common people, —the masses whom Mr Gladstone 
would so fain withdraw from the classes, the hard-worked, the badly 
used, the much discussed and often belied poor. We sit in the galleries 
and crowd the windows along the route, ready to spend a good deal of 
money and take a good deal of trouble for the occasion; but the men 
and women and children who troop out of Mile-End or Whitechapel 
do a great deal more than we do to show their participation in the 
general joy. For what reason? Greatly for the spectacle, no doubt, 
but most of all because the unfailing human interest in a young pair 
about to set forth in life is doubled when that young pair belong to 
ourselves: and because the Bride and Bridegroom in the present case 
are the only pair who emphatically belong to everybody: who have 
an absolute and personal connection with the poorest and with the 
richest, the children par excellence of the race, Son and Daughter of 
the country, future King and future Queen. This strong personal 
interest usually concentrates on only one of the royal pair. But here 
both claim the original kinship which lies at the root of the country’s 
enthusiasm. Whatever admixture of foreign blood there may be in 
their veins—and all of us are mixed more or less—they are both 
English ; both speak the common language as their mother tongue ; 
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both have the blood of the Plantagenets and Stewarts in their veins, 
Our Scots King Robert, the noble Bruce, and grim Edward his enemy, 
have each their share in this young man and woman, connected with 
us all by those thousand unseen ties which in a long genealogy run 
from one end of a country to the other, not to say over all the world. 
It is a great pity that there has been within the memory of man no 
Irish princess to make the right and fitting trilogy in this particular 
link of blood. But, on the other hand, Wales is abundantly repre- 
sented, as that hot-headed little Celtic nation ought, in obedience to 
all its own traditions, to be strong to feel. 


** Sea-King’s daughter from over the sea, 
Saxon and Norman and Dane are we, 
But all of us Danes in our welcome of thee,” 


said the poet we mourn, when he dashed from his Laureate’s strings 
the “ Welcome to Alexandra” which stirred all hearts. But it is now 
a more familiar measure, a kindlier strain. Daughter of England, of 
all our ancestors, of all our royal associations—Victoria for the Queen 
who is mistress of every honour and affection throughout the world— 
Mary for the Princess who has been one of the chief favourites of the 
country from her childhood—in her own right May, the pet name, 
the tender diminutive, which the whole empire has adopted like one 
family,—we welcome the Bride not as a stranger. She is as much 
our own as the Bridegroom, fifth of his name, another Royal George, 
like those whom our grandfathers toasted in their liberal cups. The 
two names are ringing everywhere on every wind that blows. It is 
winter in the breezes that send them back from the Antipodes ; they 
sound through the downpour of the rains in India, and return to 
us in the full rejoicing summer, the crown of the year, in our own 
moderate clime: no better way of saying that the bells sound all 
round the world in a girdle of music, more continuous and simul- 
taneous than that of Ariel, chiming forth the bridal blessing, the 
song that breathed through Eden,—the universal congratulations and 
good wishes of the inhabited world. 

There is one peculiarity also of these joy-bells and rejoicings, that 
while the young pair have their full share of our interest and regard, 
our first congratulations are for ourselves. The formal announcement 
of the marriage, long expected and often delayed, produced a buzz 
of those self-congratulations through the country. The first thought 
of most people was one of thankfulness that the direct line of succes- 
sion was thus made (humanly speaking) secure ; and we were so glad 
of this, that the individuality of the young Spouses was for the moment 
in a secondary place. Countless multitudes of English - speaking 
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people were individually thankful for the news: to say less than this 
would be to say less than the truth: and it is a thing that might 
well open the eyes of any sectaries who think the throne less strong 
than it has been. We do not think that even the popular satisfaction 
in the Queen’s marriage was so high. Her Majesty in her girlish 
days had a special charm and fascination for her people, the charm 
of youth and maidenhood. We were not eager for any marriage 
which more or less brought that unique personality down into the 
paths of common life. But now that fifty-six years of loyal love 
and service have made of Her more than ever the ideal of Royalty, 
it is not too much to say that her people have been anxious, dis- 
turbed, uncomfortable by the delay of any necessary step to continue 
her royal line. We do not want the lineal succession of her Majesty 
to undergo any diversion, but that eldest to eldest should hand down 
the golden thread, and the line of the House of Brunswick—more 
highly honoured, more fully proved in Victoria than in any other 
name, and taking from her what is little less than a new beginning, 
in fresh and original development of affection, fidelity, and glory— 
should undergo neither twist nor change. This gave a poignant 
personality to the grief with which we mourned the young Prince 
who is gone: and it gives a warmer grasp to the congratulations and 
satisfaction with which we see the marriage of the young Prince who 
stands in his place as Heir of the empire and Hope of the future 
generations. 

We have said that whatever loyalty we may show is as nothing in 
comparison with the sturdy loyalty that comes out of every alley and 
slum in the suffocating world of eastern London, to stand all day upon 
the blazing pavement in the hot sun for one glimpse and no more of 
the young Pair as they pass. But in reality these humble crowds have 
for the moment more to do with princes than we have who are con- 
sidered their betters. We bow low, we drop our deepest curtseys to 
the prince and princess,—proud perhaps of a glance of recognition, 
quite content with nothing at all but the privilege of making these 
obeisances ; but the poor folk, whose hours of misfortune are spent on 
hospital beds, or within the shelter of those great beneficent institu- 
tions of which London is full, have all the chance of a kind word from 
the royal visitors, who are more certainly due there than at any great 
At Home. Wherever charity is dispensed or help afforded, there the 
Queen’s children and grandchildren are sure to be found ; and perhaps 
if they were counted, there are a larger number of the sad and suffer- 
ing in the very lowest levels of society who have had personal inter- 
course with the most illustrious family in the land, than those of the 
highest class who form the ordinary society of princes and princesses. 
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Therefore they may well stand and gaze, for it is their Friends who 
are going to be married; and the delight comes home to the poorest 
woman upon whose child’s head a hand no less kind than royal has 
been laid—or the poorest man who has had a word of cheer from a 
hearty young voice, no less genial and sailor-like because it is that of a 
future king. The poor have the best of reasons to be there, and there 
they will be with beaming faces and many a hoarse but kindly shout, 
We will all pluck the white rose with York in the day of his espousals, 
and shower down the snowy blossoms—the Rose of York in England, 
the Rose of the Stewarts in Scotland, the sweet and homely old- 
fashioned flower that is so plentiful and lasts so long—upon the path 
which bride and bridegroom will tread, though it leads through all 
the blazing highways of the city as well as the brighter thoroughfares 
that surround the palace. It has been the symbol of battle, the badge 
of many a fight; it has been crushed under the charges and conflicts 
of fighting men. But of all flowers in the world it is the best for a 
wedding, the purest, the sweetest, outliving all the eccentricities of 
culture, flourishing best of all in cottage-gardens,-—the very fairest of 


all posies for a Bride. 
M. O. W. O. 
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